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primary 
publication. Until a very recent period, the pupils of 01 
private schools were left, either to glean a scanty knowledge of their own 
and the sister Provinces through the often uncertain and inaccurate 
medium of an European geography, or to adopt the foreigner's unfriendly 
interpretation of our colonial institutions and laws. This unwise and 
anomalous state of things has become the more serious, since, under 
the enlightened system of self-government so frankly conceded to all the 
British North American Provinces, commercial intercourse has become 
frequent between them, and a political and social bond of sympathy has 
been created, which renders absolutely necessary a fuller acquaintance 
with the mutual history, condition, and capabilities of each. To supply 
this information, in the simplest form, has been the author's aim. The 
best accessible authorities have been consulted, and the latest parlia- 
mentary returns made avaUable. The paragraphs relating to the special 
subjeet of geology, have received their fiual corrections from Sir William 
Logan, the distinguished geologist of Canada, and from J. W. Dawson, 
Esq., LL.D., Principal of McG-ill College, Montreal, and a high authority 
upon the geology of Nova Scotia, &c. To the Honorable George 
Coles, Secretary of Prince Edward Island, and to an intelligent gentle- 
man in Newfoundland, the author is indebted for valuable information in 
regard to those islands. Brief notices of the other British possessions in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa have been added, in order to make our colonial 
survey complete. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



So cordially lias the first edition of this Geography and History been 
received by the public, and so general has been the call for a second edition, 
that the author has lost no time in preparing one for the press. In order 
to make the work still more attractive, he has added several introductory 
pages of new matter, and inserted a few additional engravings. 

Although the former arrangement of the pages has been retained, some 
sections have been re-written ; and the chapter relating to the Indians has 
been entirely re-cast, aB well as greatly improved and enlarged. This brief 
record of the early history of the aborigines of the country, the author 
deems to be essential to the completeness of any sketch of Canadian 
Geography and History, especially as traceB of the musical language of 
the Indians still linger in the names of many of the civil and geographical 
divisions of the country which was once entirely their own. 

In the preparation of this edition for the press, the acknowledgments of 
the author are especially due to the Eev. John Gray, of Orillia ; the Rev. 
J. B. A. Ferland, Professor of History in the University of Laval, Quebi 
and to the Bev. Louis Lafleche, for many years a missionary among tl 
Indians at the north-west.* 

The author has great pleasure in stating that, at the request of an 
enterprising Canadian publisher, he is now engaged in the preparation 
a work on general geography and history (embracing every country in 
world), which is designed to supersede the anti-British publications 
geography, which are to be found in many of our schools. 



A FEW WORDS TO THE TEACHER. 



To the teacher a few words from the author may not be inappropriate, 
the geography and history of a country, a map at the place described is an almost indis- 
pensable ueceBsity. It aids in illustrating the lesson, gives inteiest I" the instruction, and 
associates 1q the mind of the pupil the outline and chief features of the country, with its 
history, its memorable places, and the achievements of its sons. The Heights of Alma 
and the Heights of Qiieen-i"ii rue historic spots (dike to the French and English ; hut to 
be enabled to trace the course of the Alma and the Niagara, gives interest to the other- 






Where a large map is not accessible to the teacher, it might be well to direct an expert 
pupil to draw upon the black-board from an atlas, an enlarged outline of the country de- 
Maibed, — its rivers, mountains, and political divisions, This adds interest and variety to 
the lesson ; and even where maps are available, practice of this kind is a sure means of 
imprinting upon the memory the boundaries, physical features and peculiarities of outline 
of the country thus depicted. Where this can be done by the class on a smaller 
scale, and as an exercise upon paper from time Up time,— accompanying the outline with 
a written sketch of the subject of the lesson, — clearness and accuracy, as well <u 
thoroughness will be acquired. 



It would greatly facilitate the labor of the teacher were he, before assigning any 1 

" uestious, the pupil's kn^i 

uf the school Louse, t 



n geography and history, to test, by a 

i- ni his own Immediate neighborhood o: 

t hills, streams, valleys, roads, ■ 



utry, town or village Uiiiinliir 
pupil could thus he led to see that the geography and history, c 
were but an aggregate of local knowledge, collected into a 

To the foot of each page has been added a 
on the preceding lessou. These questions an 
the lessou on the page ; and may be varied 01 

In regard to the geography and history of Upper and Lower Canada, the biographical 
and other notices inserted in the work, it may be proper to remark that they are given 
with some minuteness of detail. The teacher can, however, select such portions only as 
he may deem suitable for the less advanced among bis pupils, and require the parts 



series of questions in the form of exercise: 
: simply designed to indicate the nature o 
1 omitted at the discretion of the teacher. 



o be mastered al 



e future ti 



The short sketches of the Gulf Stream, (page 74,) "the batiks," and submarine tele- 
graph, of Newfoundland, etc, (pages 94, 96,) are inserted because of the general interest 
which attaches to them. 
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GEOGKAPHY AND HISTORY. 



3 under various governments. 



I. INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

Geography is a description of the Earth. It is divided into 
Astronomical, Physii'n], and Political. Astronomical, refers to the rela- 
tion of the Earth to the other heavenly bodies ; Physical, to its peculiarity 
of surface ; and Political, to its div* 

2. Form, Size, and Motions 
Of the Earth — The ahape of the 
eartli is like that of an orange — 
(lightly flattened at the North and 
Sonth Poles. It is nearly 24,000 
miles in circumference, and 8,000 
In diameter. It ia about S5,nni.>,tH>0 
miles from tins sun. aud 237,000 
from the moon (which makes a 
monthly revolution round it.) The ^ 







bud. The daily n 

produces day and night. 

Dual revolution round ihe 

the inclination of its axis to the 

plane of its orbit, cause ihe change **"'• "j2f~ 

of seasons known aa Spring, Sum- ■(•*«( IW 

mer. Autumn, and Winter. 

3. The other Heavenly Bodies which revolve round tho sun, are tliu distant 
Planets, the Comets, and the Asteroids. Planet, from a Greek word, signifies " a wan- 
derer." Cometa have one point of [heir orbit uear the sun, am! the opposite potut very 
fur off. Asteroids are minuto planets, or parts of planets. The Sun ami all these re- 
volving bodies form the solar system. Beyond this solar system nre the fixei stars, 
supposed to bosuns and the centres of other systems. The Milky-Way, which. in;iy 
be seen on a clear, bright night, ia composed of uebulie, or clusters of stars. 

4. The Orbits, or paths, of tho other planets are inclined to that of the earth ; 
that is, they are not in tho same plnue. The following li-'uru rsptBsanta an oblique 
view of the plane of the Ecliptic, the orbits of all ttie primary planels, and the comet 



id give its ill 



:- tJi.'.i'rib.-u:!). 




of 1080. The w!iil l- line shows tliut part, nf each orbit which is above the plane ; the 
doited lice, that below it. The point where the white and dotted linos meet, that ia, 
iv hi- re the orbit crosses ilie ecliptic, is called "11111 node,'' from nodua, a tie or knot. 
The wfiptio I« the apparent path of the sun in the heavens, but tuo real path of tliu 
earth round the sun. It is called the ecliptic, because every eclipse of the sun or 
moon must be in or near it. The zodiac is a space or belt sixteen degrees broad, and 
eight decrees on each side of the ecliptic It is called zodiac from the Greek word 
7.<i-on, an animal, because all the stars, in the twelve parts into which the ancients 
divided it, were formed into constellation b, uud ru*st of the twelve constellations were 
called after some nnimul. The twelve signs are given on the edge of both diagrams. 
The circular white lines t'i the riiriii.. 'to ■ iou' the ini^-v orbits, represent, the irveiitly in- 
clined or hi I. of the planet Pallas ; those to Urn left, rcprcf< rit ISie orbit of the comet of 
1680. The black spaces within the orbits represent the several planes of those orbits. 
I. ABTLFICIAi IDIYigiOlfS AKI DEFINITIONS. 
5. The Earth is divided bj the equator, (he North and South Poht. The equator 
or equinoctial line, into the Northern and is nn imaginary line passinground the earth, 
Southern, and by a meridian line, or cquinoe- midway between these poles. Latitude is 
tinl column, into the Eastern and Western, the distance, north or south, of this equator. 
Mewi-i/Jures, or half-globes. The axis is an Meridian is an imaginary line passing round 
imaginaiy line passing through the centre the earth and through the poles. Longi- 
of the earth, upon which it is supposed to tude is the distance, east or west, of this 
turn. The two ends of this lint are called meridian line. Zonet are imaginary beltd 






BRITISH NORTH AMERICA — INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

I equal distances the two temperate, north and south of the 

equator. There equator ; and the north and south frigid 

are nve zones: the torrid, at the equator; zones, at the two polea, or polar circ' 

6. Surface The urth'i nrboa k divided into land and water. The land liea 

chiefly in the Northern Hemisphere, and OOCttpt w bat DIM -IV.nrtlj uf itu surface. {See 
Me diagram below.) The land surface of the earth la divided into Continents, Islands, 
Peninsulas, Isthmuses, Capes, Coasts, Mountains, Plains, Valleys, Deserts, Ac. 




(1) A Continent is a vast body of land. Mountains occur singly dp in chains, 
land, embracing several countries. Smaller elevations are called hills 

(2) An Island is a portion of land (8) A Volcano is a mountain which 
fiiiiii-lv surrounded by water. sends out fire, smoke, or lava. 

(3) A Peninsula is a portion of land (9) A Plain is a portion of level 
almost surrounded by water. country. An eitensivo elevated plain ta 

(4) An Isthmus is a narrow neck of oaKed I alatun, or La Me- land. 

land uniting two larger portions. (10) A Valley is a tract of country 

(5) A Cape is a point of land project- lyine between mountains or hills. 

ing into an ocean, sea. or lake. (11) A Desert is a barren tract of 

(6) A Coast Or Shore is the margin country. u-ually c-'ju-i-lia^'ir^indand re 
of land bordering on an ocean, sea, or lake. (12) An Oasis is a fertile spot in 

(T) A Mountain is a lofty elevation of midst of a desert country. 

7. The Water covers three-fourths of the earth's surface, or nearly the entire 
Southern Hemisphere— (See the diagram aiopie)— and is divided into Oo 
Archipelagoes, Gulfs, Bays, Lakes, Straits, Channels, and Rivers. 

(1) An Ocean is a vast body of salt (2) A Sea is a smaller body of wate 
water, separating continents. than an ocean, nearly surroundei 

Exeroiscs.— Name the tones. Where are they situated? How is the earths Jiirr&cc divided! 
Give the dcunitious of the carious land anil water divisions as they US mi inhered abov" 
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the land. Where it beg 



a dotted flowing o 



(3) An Archipelago 

(4) A Gulf or Bay is a body of 

exiciniiiig into the land. 

(5) A Lake is a body of fresh 
surrounded by Iw.'i. Seme salt lakes, when drained by tb< 
large, are commonly called seaa. where two ati 

(6) A Strait is b narr 
neeling two lai gei' bodies t 

(7) A Channel is a [ 
CHUTiillv niili.r iliim a slrai 

(8) A River is a stream of fresh 
8. The Chief Natural Phenorj 



the part between these two poi 
course. The channel is the hollo* 
by [he stream, and the, bnain is 
The c 



the a 



. and tbe one 
>age con- which there loses its name is culled the tri- 
r. butary. The ridgo separating two river 

passage, basins ia called the watershed. 

(9) The Oceans are tbe Atlantic, 
Pacific, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic. 





" 



during il io y 



9. Rain falls a< 
less Districts, in Ih 

the northers parts of Asia, Africa, and North America; and on tho touther 
Ansiralia, Africa, and fioulli America. Within the tropics, it fsl' 
height of from 16,000 to 20.000 feet above the level of the sea. The anew lino or 
limit in the different zones ia shown in tbe preceding diagram. 

10. The Political Divisions of the earth are named Empires, Kingdom?, and 
Kopjblics. In empires and kingdoms, the form el ^jvrniiiiHii is styled a Monarchy. 
The Emperor, King, or Queen, is generally an hereditary monarch. Where the 
rouuitrek possesses unlimiie'l power, as iu iiussin, the evivenuncut of the country is 
called an Ahtalute Monarchy. Whore the monarch'* power i- limited, a? in England, 
the government is termed a Crw/'li'lifiKil, or Limited Monarchy. A Republic is a 
country governed by ruler- who are elected for stated periods of time. 

11. The Different Nations of the earth are usually divided into the savage, half- 
civilized, and the civilized. In the savage elate, moo -n^i-t. clih-lly by hunting, fishing, 
and the eponlari.'uris prorliicliona of the earth. The elrilixed and enlightened Christian 
nations are distinguished for their advancement in science, literature, and the arts. 




Whnt ;. 



,a divided t 
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12, The Principal Forma of Religic 

Mohammedau, mid l J ngan. Christian* are t 
Chri-t ilb t.lm Saviour of mankind. Jrwa a 
the Now Testament, and eipptt ■ Saviour 01 
those who belief* in Malnmier, n religious in) 
after Christ. Pagam ore these who believe 

13. Land Divisions. — The following at 



1 in tbe world are the Christian 
oae who believe in the Bible and 

[• th'is'.' "-lie believe in di" Old. but rejee 
Mensinh yet to coma. M'Jtaimnedam an 
oator, who liverl in Arabia about 600 year 
a false gods, and who worship idols. 
: the live great divisions of the earth: 
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II. SKETCH OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 

I. THE CONTINENT or ETJBOPE. 

1. Europej with the smallest area, ia the most important division o 
tie Globe. It in hounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the 
west by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the Mediterranean Sea and 
on the east by the Caspian Sea. the Ural ltiver, and the Ural Mountains. 

2. Physical Features.— Europe ha? four -.-rent mountain <jhui»: (I) That between 
Norway arid Sweden ; (2) The Alps, north of Italy ; (3) The Pyrenees', between France 
and Spain ; (4) The Carpathian, north and en°t of Hungary. It is also noted for its 
numerous inland seas, bays, and gulfs, which give it peculiar advantages for commerce. 

:. Tbe Principal European Seas Gulf of Lyons, south of France ; Gulf of 
are the While Sea, north of Russia; Ger- Genoa, north-weal of Italy; and the Gulf 



Britain and the Co 
Dent; Boltte Sea, between Denmark, Ger- 
many, Russia, ond Sweden ; Irish Sea and 
8t George's Channel, between Ireland and 
Britain j English Channel, between Eng- 
land and France ; Mediterranean Sea, sepa- 
rating Europe and Africa ; and the Bl nek 
Sea and Sea of Aiov, between Ruasia, 
Turkey in Kurope. and Turkey ' 



of Taranto. south of Italy. 

5. The Principal Straita are the 

S'.imJ. Hi,- Givnt l;,-lt. and the Lillle Belt, 
outlets 'it (lie liiillic ; Strait of D.-ver, con- 
neciiiig the North Sea and the English 
Cliariiii'I; Strait of tiibrakar, inlet to tbe 
Meditorrnuean ; Strait of Bonifacio, be- 
tween Corsica and Sardinia: F'aro-di-Mes- 
between Italy and Sicily ; Strait of 



•y -in -Europe, and Turkey- in- Asia. 

. The Principal Gulfs and Bays Otranto, entering tbe Adi ... . 

are the Gulf of Bothnia at the north, ami Dardanelles, between the Jigean Sea and 

the Uuifs of Finland and Riiin, cast "f the the Sea of Miiniinra -. Strait, of Conatanti- 

Baltic ; Cattegat and Skagor Rack, be- nople, or Boaporua, entering the Black Sea; 

tween the Baltic and North Sea; Bay of Strait of Kettch, or Yonikaleh, entering 

Biscay, or Gulf of France, west of France ; the Sen of Azov. 




£scrctic8.—ll in 1 1 i m i i 



ili.il r-iriu- 1:1 religion. Give 



:il ri'imircs, teas, sulfa, linva," and s trails of Europe. 



a of the earth, and 



I 
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The Principal Islands : 
Ocetm are : Novaia, Zemli 
Spitzbergeu ; in the Atlantic, Faroi 
the British Isles, and the Aeores; 
Bailie, (.Hand, Gottland, Oosfll, Dago, 
the Aland Isles ; in the Medilc-rraiit 



. tlie vine, rice, and tobacco are cultivated in tha 
, and south, but apples, pears, apricots, peaches, 
Isles, and walnut* are tin; principal fruits. Tha 
n tha trees are the oak, beech, fir, chestnut, pine, 
In the northern regions vegetation ia 
the more scanty. Whent will oot grow beyond 






Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, the middle of Norway and Sweden. Tha 
and Malta, nil the (easts of Italy ; Ionian principal mineral productions of Europe 
Islands, oil the coast of Greece ; Crete, Ne- are iron, lead, copper, and tin ; gold and 
gropont, anil the Cyclades, in the ^Egt'iin Sua., .-liver being only found iu am all quimridvB. 
7. The Principal Rivers are the Coal is very abundant iu Britain and Bel- 
Volga, Danube, Dnieper, Don. Rhine, and gium j it is also found in France, Prussia, 
Dwina. The Volga aud Danube discharge Austria, and Ilusaia. Europe abounds in 



vly as much water as all the othei 
of Europe. 

S. The Principal Lakes are the 
Wener and Wetter, in Sweden ; Ladoga, in 
Russia; Geneva, Constance, Zilrieh, Lu- 
Earn, and Neuchdtel, in Switzerland ; Mag- 
giore, Como, and Garda, in northern Italy; 
and Neusiedler and Balaton, in Austria. 

9. Climate.— As Europe lies chiefly 

within a temperate zone, It is exempt from 

the extremes or beat and cold to which 

other divisions of the Globe are subject. 

10. Productions.— Orange, citron, fig. 



all the i 



11. The Population of Europe la 

altiiuL 27i.i,i")i]i>,ijN0. Tin; most, densely peo- 
lil'-'J BOBoMtt are Belgium, Britain, and 
the Netherlands. 

12. Religion.— The Christian religion, 
under the llirr,,: diri^i„us of the 1'rotestaat, 
the Kidman Ciilbulic, and the Greet Chuiah- 
ii, priviiils iu every part of Europe, except 
in Turkey, whan a portion of the people 
are Mi-liiunmedaiM. 



13. Countries. — Europe includes Uie following c< 

Omniftt. Capilai. 

Ireland [ ! Dublin. 

Scotland) (iiriinbui-Bli, 



-■-, with their capitals : 



Spain Madrid. 

14. The British Empire 



Vn'-iv'i 






possts~n 






.-■is-.i.-i 



ey (in part) Coastiutiuoplo. 
Iritish Islands, and the following Colonial 



(1) In America, the five British North pendencies 



American Provinces, the Bermuda. Isles, and 
several Ialnuds of the Weft Indies: together 
with the Colony of Balize and the Ituatan 
Bay Islands, British Gt 

Isles, Ac. (Seepages 13, , 

(2) In Europe, the Ionian Island de- 



1, in the Mediterra- 

the Fortress and Town of Gibraltar, 
in Spain : the Islands in the English Chan- 
nel ; and the Island of Heligoland in the 
the Falkland North Sea. (See pagn 121, 122.) 

(3) In Asia, British India; Ceylon; 
Labuan ; the Isle of Perim ; Aden, in 





[R. fi«7.J 
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Arabia ; and the Island of Hong Kong, off the coast 
of China. lS" paga 116, 116 ) 

(4) In Africa, l!ie Colonies of Natal, Knffratia, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and sierra Leoue, and 
other settlementa on the mast of the Gulf of 
Guinea; together with Hie Islands of Mauritius 
Seychelles, St. He] una, ami Ascension, off the east 
and WWl .-oasts. (£Em pages 119, 120.) 

(5) In Oceanlca, New South Wales, Victoria, 
and the other Colonics in Australia; Tasmania, or 
New Zealand ; and Norfolk Islam!. {Pago, 1 17, 1 18.) 

(6) These Colonies, together with the Bri- 
tish Isles, constitute the British Empire. Their 
mated ttM amounts to about 3,900,000 square 
miles, and thtir lotnl population to upwards of 
One hundred and ecveiiLy millions. 

15. The British Islands include the three 

' kingdoms of England, Ireland, imtl Scotland, now 
united under one Sovereign and legislature. These islands are separated from Conti- 
nental Europe by the North Sea, the Btniti of Dover, and die English Channel. Of the 
throe kingdoms, England is the chief. London, the metropolis, is ihe greatest commer- 
cial city in tho world, the seat of the legislature of the three kingdoms, and of the 
executive power of tho Empire. 

16. Her Majesty tho Queen, as the head of the executive, and the fountain of 
all dignity and honour, is the chief personage in the realm. Her official court is hold 
at St. James' Palnee, Loudon. Her court is also held at — 
Buckingham Palace, near the city. Osborne, in the Isle 
of Wight, and Balmoral, in Scotland, are private rcsi 
denees. Her abtai n dttuted m 
the Thames, wan originally built by William r.hc Conqucro! 

17. The British form of Government is so here 
ditary, limited monarchy. The legislative power is vested 
in the Queen (in whose name all laws are promulgated); 
in the House of Lords (oonsifting of lli-ln.p- -. i , . ] I'o.ts 
of the United Kingdom, certain representative Peers from 
Ireland and Scotland, and Blimps from Ireland) ; and ii 
tha House of Commons, corisif ling of lis* menitiers. elected 
from the counties, cities, and boroughs of the three kingdoms. 

18. Colonial Governments.— The Acta of the Bri- 
tish Parliament extend only to the Colonies when specially 
passed for that purpose. The authority by whieh ijanada. 
Newfoundland, and other Culumcs ns-omtile legislatures of 
their own and pass laws for their government, is derived from acts of the Imperial 

(aid of the 





Parliament, 
mo J i lit J by 
inn ii.. !..-■ are 
Crow a The 



Some, however, derive this liirhi |>,-,ni [!.>viil Charter (or Order in Council), 

Acts of Parliament, such as Nora Scotia, New Brunswick, &e. Th 

Crown Colonies," &a power to legislate fur which is stilt vested ii 
nost important of tbe British Oolooiea are in North America. 



the cosTi».-±:vr > 



19, Asia is the largest division of the globe, anil containa nearly half the 
human race. It was the tirat abode of man, the seat of his first empire, 
and the scene of most of the eventa recorded in Scripture. It ia bounded 
by the Arctic Ocean on the north, the Pacific on the eaat, the Indian 
Ocean on the aoutb, and by the Red Sea, the Isthmus of Suez, the Medi- 
terranean Sea, Jigean Sea, Sea of Marmara. Black Sea, Caucaaiisiau 
Mountains, Caspian Sea, Ural River, and Ural Mountains, on the west. 
The Isthmus of Suez joina Asia to Africa, and the Caucasuaian and Ural 
Mountains connect it with Europe. 

20. The Principal Seas to the west 21. The Principal Straits are tha 
are the Black Sea, Marmara, JtaeU, and Bosporus. Dardanelles, Bab -el- Man deb, or 
levant. To tbe south, the Arabian and Gate of Tears, and Ormua, the Gulf of 
Red Sens, Persian Cull', find Buy uf Im.numI. Manaar, Talk's Passage, Malneca, Formosa, 
To the eaat, Ibe Chinese, Yellow, Japan, Kore.i ; Siogar, Pemu-e, and Behriag. 
Okboibk, uud Kamchatka Seas. 22. The Principal Capes ure Baba, 
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Comorin, 
East Cap. 



Romania, Cambodj; 
North-East Cr ' 
.0 Principal 



Lopntkn, hi^L, at tlit: •• 



.ml I'zlI 






islands 

_, ;, Rhodes, Sniuos, 
Scio, andMitylene; in the Indian Ocean, 
Ceylon, the Laccadive, Maldiie, ami Glmgos 
Archipelagoes, Andaman, and Moobv | in 
the Pacific, Hni-mm, Formosa. Loo-Cboo, 
Japan, and Kurilo Islimd-i: in L-li *■ Arctic 
Occftit. JS'ew Siberia, 

24. The Principal Mountains are 
the Himalaya, Altai, Hiudu-Koosh, Elburz, 
ttii! < limits, lun-dist iii.CaoeiioUs, Armenian, 
and Taurus, Lebanon, and Siimi. 

25. The Principal Rivers on the 
BOuth slope arc rhu Eu[itu:it.i's an! Tigris, 
the Indus, Nerbudrln, Canvery, Go.hivciy. 
Ganges, Brahmapootra, Irrawaddy, Cam- 
bodja ; on Lite east slope, the Canton, baria 
Yanglse-kiang, Houig-ho, Pei ho, Amour; in mi 
on toe north slope, the Lena. Yenisei 
the Obi; tha inland rivers are: the Ti 
Onus, Jaxartes, Knr, and the Jordan. 

2G. The Principal Lakes are 
Baikal, tho largest fresh, water lake ii 
Old World, the Tehany, Z.iisan, Tong- 
Po-jang, Goktcba, Sir-i-knl, 10,630 



-, 16,250 foet high u 
itlege; Caspian 



f the 0*us, the Man* 



the s 
, S3 feet below 



:l, Aral, Oroomiah, 

27. Climate.— Three-fourth i 
lies within the north temperate zone, about 
one-eighth in the torrid zone, and the 
maiuder in the north frigid Bone. The 
mate varies accordingly. The season w 
nro called the monsoanr, und their chi 
ii n..:eon]|>:itii(N.l tiv vi.ilent storms. 

28. The Natural Productions 
rice, tea, cotton, myri 

gingof, orange, pepper, s-uyar-eaue, sandal- 
wood ; teak, bamboo, gamboge, cinnamon, 
laurel, banyan and elastic gum fur. trees. 
Minerals are also very abundant. Coal ia 
found in Asia Minor, India, Chins, and Si- 
gold in the Ural Mountains; iron 

In most states; and tin in the south-east. 
Animals.— Including tlie pouched animals 
uf A list nil ill. Asia contains specimens of al- 
most all the families uf the niiiriul kingdom. 

29. The Population of Asia U esti- 
mated at BB0,uOO,OOO, 
people I c nmtr'ic.-i bein 




30 Countries — Asia c 
tnatia in Asm .. Tobolsk. 



.S lliil foil ■ 



Tnrkcj in A»t* ... 
India': " 




III. THE COXTlJfEJJT OF 



31. Africa, is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean, < 
weBt by the Atlantic, and ou the eaat by the Indian Ocean and lied Seai 

32. Natural Features. — Africa forma an immeosu peninsula joined to Asia by the 
Isthmus of Suez. The north-western part, across which the immense desert of Sahara 
stretehe-, projwts into the Atlanlie ; ami tin 1 remainder, iyiiiij more to the east, topers 

aid ofits climate 



southwards between the Atlantic and Indian Oeenus. 
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33. The Principal Gulfs, Bays, &c, 

are the Gulfs of Sidra, Eabes, and Guinea, 
with the Bights of Benin and Biafra ; St. 
Helena, False, and Algoa Rays ; the Chan- 
nel of Mozambique ; with Delagoa and 
Sofala Bays, and the Red Sea. 

34. The Principal Capes are Bon, 
Blanco, Spartel, Nun, Bojador, Verd. Pal- 
mas, Formosa, Lopez, Negro, Good Hope, 
Agulhas, Corrientes, Delgado, Guardafui, 
Amber, and St. Mary. 

35. The Principal Mountains are 
the Atlas, Kong, Cameroons, Nieuwveld, 
Sneeuwbergen or Snowy Mountains, Dra- 
kenberg, Lupata, Kilimandjaro, Kenia, and 
the Abyssinian Mountains. 

36. The Principal Rivers are the 
famous Nile, the Senegal, Gambia. Joliba, 
Quorra or Niger, the Chadda, Zaire or 
Congo, the Coanza, Nour.-e, the Orange, 
Zambeze, Livuma, Lufklji, and Jubb. 

37. The Principal Lakes are the 
Tsana, Debo, Melgig, Tchad, Nyassi, Ngami. 

38. The Climate. — More than three- 
fourths of Africa lies in the torrid zone. 
The climate is therefore more hot and dry 
than in the other great divisions. There 



are but two seasons, the dry and the rainy ; 
the latter when the sun is nearest The 
east belongs to the monsoon region. Vio- 
lent hurricanes occur in the south-east. 
Parching winds blow from Sahara desert. 

39. Productions. — In northern Africa 
the chief grains are wheat, dourra, and 
barley. Oranges and olives are also found, 
and the cotton plant is cultivated. The 
date palm abounds along the borders of the 
Sahara. In middle Africa, the food pro- 
ducts towards the west are maize, rice, 
yams, bananas, and mauioc. There are also 
gum, acacias, and cotton trees, and the gi- 
gantic monkey bread tree, the butter tree, 
and the coffee plant. 

40. The Animals are the lion, leo- 
pard, hyena, jackal, monkey, ape, elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, camel, giraffe, 
zebra, quagga, buffalo, crocodile, ostrich, &c. 

41. The Population of Africa is esti- 
mated at 100,000,000. The people in the 
north belong to the Semitic family. In the 
middle the people are chiefly negroes. In 
the south, the people, with the exception of 
the Hottentots, are similar to the Kaffres, 
or infidels. 



42. Countries. — Africa contains the following countries, with their capitals: 



Country. Capital. 

Morocco Morocco. 

Algeria Algiers. 

Tunis Tunis. 

Tripoli Tripoli. 

Egypt Cairo. 

Nubia Khartoom. 



Country. Capital. 

Abyssinia Ankobar. 

Central Africa ... Saccatoo and 

Tirabuctoo. 
Senegambia Goree and 

Bathurst. 



Country. Capital, 

Upper Guinea ... Freetown and 

Monrovia- 
Lower Guinea ... Soango and 

Angola. 
Southern Africa. CapeTown.&c. 
Madagascar Tananarino. 



IV. THE CONTINENT OF AMERICA. 

43. The Continent of" America stretches from the Arctic to the 
Southern Ocefuis. Its east side faces Europe and Africa, from which it 
is separated by the Atlantic Ocean; the west side is bounded by the 
Pacific Ocean, separating it from Asia and Oceanica. 

44, The Principal Gulfs, Bays, &c, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Fundy ; Delaware, 

in the north-east are Davis* Strait, Baf- and Chesapeake Bays ; between North, and 
fin, and Hudson's Bays ; in the east, the South America, the Gulf of Mexico, Carib- 

JSxercises.— Mention the principal gulfs, bays, capes, mountains, rivers, and lakes of Africa. What 
k said of the climate, productions, animals, and population P Give the countries and their capitals. 
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bean Sen, and Gulfs of Honduras, Mosquito, 
anil Darien ; in (ha south-east, Gulls of San 
Matins and St. George, and Stiailsof Magal- 
haensand Le Maire; in the west, (lie Gulfs 
of Guayaquil, California, Queen Charlotte 
Sound, mid Ftehrinjj'a Strait. 

45. The Principal Islands are Green- 
land, Cumberland, Newfoundland, Anti- 
coati, Capa Breton, Prince Edward; the 
Bermudas, tlio West India, and Falkland 
Islands ; the Patagonian Archipelago, inclu- 
ding Terra del Fuego, nnd other smaller 
islands ; Cliloe, Juan Fernandez, Galapagos 
or Turtle Islands. Vancouver, Queen Char- 
lotte, Sitka, and the Aleutian or Fox Islands. 

46. The Principal Peninsulas are 
Boothia, Melville, Labrador, Nova Scotia, 
Florida, Yucatan, South America, Califor- 
nia, and Aljaska. 

47. The Principal Capes are Lis- 
burne, Barrow, liathurst. Farewell, Cbutl- 
leigh, Charles, Race, Sable, Cod, Hatteras, 
San Antonio, Catoche, Grarias-a-lios, Son 
Roque, Frio, San Antonio, Corrientes, Capo 
Horn, San Lucas, 11 en doc i no, and the 
Prince of Wales. 

48. The Mountains in South America 
are called the Andes : the highest summit, 
Aconcagua, 23,910 feet, ia east of Valpa- 
raiso, The Cordillera of Guatemala con- 
tinues the range to the plateau of Mexico 
or Anahuac. From this plateau the Sierra 
de Sonora stretches north-west along the 
coast i and two parallel ranges, the Cor- 
dillera of Potosi and tho Sierra Madre, 
extend northwards to a broad mass near 
the sources of the Missouri. The Rocky 
Mountains then extend north-west in a 
double chain, containing Mount Hooker 
and Mount Brown. From California north- 
wards are the Sierra Nevada, the Cascade 
Range, with Mount Hood, and the Sea 
Alpa, in the north of which are Mount Fair- 
weather and Mount Elias, the latter 17,86(1 
feet high. The secondary ranges ure tho 

re tho boundaries, pills, tinj-n, 



A ] . | ■ i l 1 ; i ' ■ i : i n or Alleghany Mniintains, in Ca- 
nada and the Unit,.. I States: the Parime 
Moniliasis, and Sierra Kspipiliaeo, in Brazil. 

49. The Principal Rivera in North 
America lire the- Cutvillc. Mackenzie, Cop- 
permine, Great Fiah River : Churchill, Nel- 
son, Severn, Albany, St. Lawrence, Hudson, 
r^- 1 l - ■ | : : . 1 ... 1 1 r,;i . M:.--issippi. C"l"rado, Rio- 
Gran 'k- tic 1 Norte, Ohin, Hod Hiver. Arkan- 
sas. \lis-uiir], Sacramento, Oregon, or Co- 
lumbia, and Frnzer. In Soulh Aineriea: 
The Magdalene, Oronoco. Amazon, Ueayali, 
Riudc-la-1'lata, L'rusjuiiy, Paraguay, Colo- 
rado, and Nflfro. 

50. The Natural Productions in- 
clude almost all the European grains and 
fruits. The indigenous plants are maize 
and tobacco ; the manioc and cacao trees 
of the tropics; the cineliOua, or Peruvian 
bark, aud the potato of the Andes ; the 
cow-tree of Guiana, aud the ivory.palm, 
vanilla, jalap, and cactus plants of Mexico ; 
the wax-myrtle, tulip-tree, and sugar- 
ruaple arc I'nuiid in tin.' United Slates and 
in Canada: the passion- lie « ; er in Central 
America, the dahlia in Mexico, aud the 
fin-chia in Peru. Cu'tcii, coffee, and sugar 
are staple products in the tropica. 

51. Animals. — North Aineriea has nu- 
merous fur-bearing animals; also the wolf 
and bear, the bison and musk-ox, the rein- 
deer, elk. wapiti, and nino-e-ileer; and the 
wild gnat and sheep of the Rocfcv Moun- 
tains To Soulh America belong the tapir, 
slutli, armadillo, llama, and alpaca. Tho 
mure remarkable birds are the condor, the 
rheo or American ostrich, humming-birds, 
and the turkey. Serpents, alligators, tur- 
tles, anil lizards also abound. 

52. Inhabitants.— The aborigines of 
North America are called Indians. Those 
in Mexico and Peru were formerly civilized, 
and had larirc i.nwus and lined govern- 
ments. The Indians now ('(institute only 
about one-sixth of the population 



is said of tta natural (jrudu'cliijus, a 
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53. America contains the following countries, with their capitals : 



Country. 

North America: 

Buss. America. 

Greenland 

Hudson's Bay. 

Newfoundland 

P. £. Island .... 

Nova Scotia ... 

NewBrunswick 

Lower Canada.. 

Upper Canada. 

United States.. 

Mexico 

Central America 

Yucatan 

Guatemala 



Capital, 

New Archangel. 

Frederickshavn 

York Factory. 

St. John's. 

Charlottetown. 

Halifax. 

Frederickton. 

Quebec. 

Toronto. 

Washington. 

Mexico. 

Merida. 
NewGuatemala 



Country. Capital. 

Honduras Comayagua. 

Brit. Honduras Belize. 

Nicaragua Leon. 

Costa Rica San Jose. 

San Salvador ... San Salvador. 

Mosquito . Greytown. 

Panama Panama. 

West India Islands : 
British Antilles Spanish Town. 
Danish do St. Thomas. 
Swedish do St. Bartholomew 
French do Basse Terre. 
Dutch do Williamstadt. 
Spanish do Havanna. 



Country. 

Hayti 

South America: 

New Granada.. 

Venezula 

Guiana 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

La Plata 

Patagonia 

Chili 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 



Port an Prince. 

Bogota. 

Caraecas. 

Various. 

Bio Jaaeiro* 

Montevideo. 

Buenos Ayrea. 

Port St. Julian. 

Santiago. 

Chuquisaca. 

Lima. 

Quito. 

Assumption. 



III. NORTH AMERICA. 

1. North America. — The northern portion of the Continent of 

America, which stretches from the Arctic regions to the tropics, contains, 
according to the latest authorities, 8,325,000 square miles of surface. 

2. The Political Divisions of North America include the following areas : 

Area. Square miles. Area. Square miles. Area. 8. mile* , 

British America 8,897,660 Russian America 491,276 Arctic Lands 600,000 

United States 2,986,116 Danish America (Greenland) 880,000 French Fishing Island* 11& 

Mexico (fm.Mexitli,AztecMars)620,9l6 Central America 200,000 : 

Total square miles 8,825,000 

3. The United States are bounded on the north by British 
America, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the Gulf of 
Mexico and Mexico, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

4. Old Colonies. — Thirteen of these States were originally British Colonies. They 
declared their independence in 1776, and it was acknowledged by Great Britain in 1783. 

5. Natural Features. —The territory of the United States is divided into three 

freat natural sections: 1. the Atlantic Slope; 2. the Mississippi Valley; and, 3. the 
acific Slope. The general character of the country is that of an immense plain, tra- 
versed by two chains of mountains — the Alleghany and the Rocky Mountains. 

6. Inhabitants. — The United States general concerns of the nation are en- 
were at first principally settled by enii- trusted to the central government. This 
grants from Great Britain. The popula- government consists of three branches, viz., 
tion now consists of descendants of people the Legislative, th-? Executive, and the 
from every country in Europe, and numbers Judicial power. The Legislative power is 
upwards of 23,000,000, including Negroes, vested in a Congress, which consists of two 
and Indians. branches — the Senate and the House of 

7. Government. — The several States Representatives. The Executive power is 
are united under one general government, vested in a President and Vice-President, 
called a Federal Republic. Each State elected for four years, assisted by five See- 
has a government of its own, but the more retaries. The Judicial power is vested in 

Exercises.— Mention the countries in America and their capitals. Give the boundaries of North 
America and the United States. What is said of their natural features, inhabitants, and government? 
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supreme court, thirty-one district 
rle, nod seven circuit courts. The pre- 
fect Constitution of Che United States 
■W(dL into operation in March. 1789. 

8. Extant.— To the 13 original States, 
18 new ones have since been added, making 
a total of 31 States, Besides tliese, there 
are eight Tcrril'jri..^ nrnl .uie l)i-i.rici, called 
Columbia Wasliinat'in, 11ns lanital uf the 
Republic, is in IMl District. 

9. Those Thirteen States are: Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. Georgia, 
Connecticut. MiisFji'lmselis, i'ilunl,-- I-lund. 
Maryland. X.n-th mid Sont.li Unrollua, New 
Hampshire, Virginia, and New York. 

10. The new States are: Vermont, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Louiaiana, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Illinois. Alabama, Maine. 
Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan. Florida, Texua, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and California. 

11. The Territories are: Oregon, Min- 
nesota, Utah, New Meiioo, Washington, 
Nebraska, Kan-a*. an I tin:- F rj ■ 1 i 1 1 n territories?. 

12. State Divisions, Sec— The popu- 
lar divisions of the States are the six 
Eastern, or New Engla-id States, ei- 
teti.liris,' from Maine to Connecticut ; five 
Middle States, from New York to Mary- 
land; nine Southern States, from Virginia 
to Texas. All the other States are called 

15. British North America contaius nearly tlio same area as the 
United States, but the northern portion ia not equally available for the 
purpoaesof agriculture or commerce. The eati mated population is 3,500,000. 

1G. The Political Divisions of Britiah North America include the following ai 



Western. Each Stale lias its own separate 
iiinl iiiiJ.-p.'Niii-ut lo^isl.ttivi', judiciary, and 
evee.ijtiri-- !.'.ii'i'riiir..'ii!, c'ui'isiing of a Se- 
nate and a House of Assembly, a Gover- 
nor, Judges, Ac, who have the power to 
mats, judge of, and execute all laws per- 
taining to the State, eicept such as belong 
to the general government. The chief 
offlaet oi ■ State is styled the (Jovernor. 
Baeh Slate is for the moti part divided 
into counties, and the enuuties into town- 
ships, as in Canada. In papulation, wealth, 
and importance, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania rank first. Ohi", Virginia, and 
Ma-sad msetts are uest in order. In roost 
of the States there is a fund for the sup- 
port of schools, and education ia widely 
diffused, especially in the Northern i" ' 

13. Chief Cities.— Wiisiiin.irtu! 

political capital, lias a population ijf 4 
New York, the commercial capital, 62' 
Boston, 140,000; Philadelphia, 410,000; 
Baltimore, 110,000; New Orleans, 145,000; 

St. Louis, 80,000 ; Oineinnnti, 1 17,000 ; and 

San l-'ratieisc-n. California, 1111.0(111. 

It. Border Cltl es.— The chief cities on 
the Canadian border are: Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Rochester, and O^denebureh, 



| 



17. Canada, the most important of the British Oolonies, is divi 
Upper and Lower, or Eastern and Western. The river Ottawa 
boundary between them. Its estimated population, in 1858, ia 2,51 
of square miles and the acres of surface included in these divisions 
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V. UPPER CANADA. 

Extent.— Upper Canada, the moat fertile of the British Kort 



American Colonics, presents tlic appearance of a triangular pi 
It is generally considered to extend from 42" to 51° north latitude, 
from nearly 74° to 90° ivest longitude, from Greenwich. 

19. Boundaries.— It is bounded on the St. Clair, and the riyera St, Clair and 
norlli and east by the Hudson's Buy Terri- trait, 
tory and the river Ottawa; on tbe south 20. Size. — It is about 750 miles 
by Lakes Superior, Huron, Ontario, and length, from southeast to north-west ; 
Erie j and on the west by the Western [ram 200 to S00 miles in width. Its 
Indian Territories, Lakes Superior, Huron, western boundaries are, however, iudel 

I. PHYSICAL TIA.TUEES. 

21. Tile Surface of Upper Canada, for the most part, is gently undulatii 
rather than hilly or mountainous, and is agreeably diversified by rivers and lakes. Tl 
escarpment, which enters the Province at lie- balls of Ningura, extends to Ancaster, 
Hamilton, and Dundas, and forming the Dlue Ridge, it continued to Owen's Sound, 
thence to Cabot's 11 ■■:nl. and T 1 l i ■ ■ •-.;._■! i lb- !M ; i : , i 1 ■ ■ n L i n 1^1 amis. The Laurentide Hills rnn 
westward l'ri-io the Thou-mid I-linnls, ami t ■ n t ■. 1 1 ■. I north of Lake Sihicoe, fovijiins; (ho 

Coast of Luke Ilm"u b. ^licbnlirmiiuiu^. 1'ey J tin-, tlio I, aerobe M'nintaina of the 

Huroniun age, present an elevation of 1,300 feet above tbe a . 
between Lake Huron and Luke Superior. Between the Laiireutides and the St. Law- 
rence and ita lakes. Upper CiiusiJii ^ouerally presents a level surface, with a rich and 
fertile soil, admirably adapted to tbe pursuits of agriculture. 

22. Goology.— In Upper Canada, the Lauren tian system occupies- the north, while the more hori- 
zontal surface .-ii i in' Miuili i- underlaid l>y niluriiui and HerorLia.ii [lt!i>!)„ils. Lake Sui>cra,i\ (ie-ir- 
liinn bay. Lake Siincoe, ami Lake Untario arts clcavated out of the Luicr Silurian ilcrnisils ; ami 1 1 1 ■:■ 

main iv ,.,' !.;dic llni-,,n n ,ake Erie out of the Devonian. The Upper Siluriiiu strata compose 

tin- ri.hie of laud MriKiratiiLj! these iv.o rjiun ..i' u-au-r. The in ,n- bearing Laurentiau roeks are 

lii.MT-l'i.-.i ril liiip.';-, : I. Tin- Hui'Miiiiii in-.- iii-i-:-j.,.j i| hi-iireen 1 1 1. ru :imI Ilk- Sulm-ian ; lln.'ir 

from loclochc tu bake Tcmi-kamaiLKL anil they occupy the. c 



■" "'"■'■ :l 



■ Si.ii- ri.ir. 'in I .lli. ill- it- [L' it'll I ■ii.i-i. ■ ....:.--....-. :,';.1. ■.;■ I, i 

conglotne rules, of which the pebbles are quaru, jasper, syenite, ami gneiss. They ar- 

st I-!: II In -I i in'..-... -l-.i uilli trap ami nih-i volrauic rocks, but they are not so much altered ami 



■ ■ ■ 



beautiful and characteristic fossils, and » 
" " el thick, and underlaid bvllfty or six 
— *" r, precipitati 



10 Lauren I in.l 



fossils. TueSihi- 

and Huronian, in an attitude nearly 

deposited. They abound in 

' bind of tjiis- ■■-'■ 






tbe Niagara falls, lin w 
*' e shale from bene 

ill LTII .n I nill.-M'S. 



oof of the retrocessiot 



disturbed as the km- ■ ■■ I 

"■ , lead, line, nickel. Bud silver ; and they a" ' 

hie of ornamental application, bike the 

and Devonian series rest unco uform ably i 

largely composeii of lit 

feel of si, ale, inhibits .. ,. . 

over the limestone, which dips gently i. r . ..._ 

the cakare.au rock, thus ■.!■. nrivt-d of support, breaks verti- 
cally off in ureat masses. A similar action, going on for ages, has producer 

n'.-.ii ii -.1 Devonian scries are freestone and 
marble, lithographic si one, hydraulic cement, nod gypsum. The drift forn 

■■'■■ '.ii- --. over [hi- harder rocks in the level part of Upper Canada; ami one of tin iu 
CftI phenomena cornice;, .1 ivilh it is -,\ suct'i-*ion uf terraces, shewing ancient bcaiihes, which 
the gradual recession of the water, as the continent arose from beneath a tertiary sea. Besides tb. 



,..;..;, .ii. The 
. .inj'->r"M-. li'i liiilldijlLi-i 
■mation ia accumulated to 



maniio remains mentioned in ci 



; and i. el' tliv Lie-jiiKb 

Lower Canada, that of Upper Canada 
d size of Upper Canada, Describe its surface, and 
wFsJIa of Niagara? 






displays the bones of mammoths and oth 
white brinks ami rc>n-iiinnuj[i [iiiUirv : ami 
and peat ; while petroleum, in some places, 
and gives origin to beds of asphalt- 
23. The Waior-Shodi of l.'uuer Canada, 

" separate, lin ■.'.■! in.L- 
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.[■'tbVst. Uiv : i'< ; !i.-> "ti'nil Us iakes; a minor one divides the striims 

ike Simoon, and Lake Krio, from those Howinginio Lake Ontario, 

the Peninsula of Prince Edward. 
24. Lakes.— The magnificent Lukes which form the southern and western boundaries 
of Upper Canada, contain nearly half the fresh water on tin? globe. Their total length 
is 1,083 miles (or to the oeeun, 1,334 |, and they cover an area of S0,O00 square miles. 
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25. Superior is first io size. Ildraioe 
an area <d 100,000 aqnan milee. mill 100 
streams (thirty of llitni large) flow mtu it. 
11.. islands an- outner.mH, The chief onn 
ia Isle Royal. The northern shore of this 
lata is bold and rocky, with eiiifs rising 
ftom 300 to 1,500 feet in height. The south 
shore is low and sandy, but broken in some 
place* liy limestone rida. -. called the Pic- 
tured Rocks, which are BOO feet high, and 
marked wiih i-a r erus and projections. This 
lake empties into Lake Boron hy the jjault 
Ste. Marie. Chief prodjets n e white-fish, 
trout, and sturgeon. Copper is found in 
great abundance on its shores and islands. 

26. Hti'-ron is second in size, and re- 
ceives the waters of La lies i-nperinr and 
Michigan, with those uf the Mai t Liu d, Sun 
geen, Severn, and French rivers. There 
are good huroois on its coasts. Its waters 
are singularly clear and transparent. It 
contains about. :!,<.»><> islands': the chief of 
which are Maui Ion liu, Cockburn, Drum- 
tnomi, and St. Joseph. It is separated from 
the (lenrgian liny by the Peninsula north 
of Ihc County of Bruce. Its chief product 
is white-fish, which are very abundant. 

27. St. Clair is fifth in size, but next 



in order. It receives the waters of Lake 

1 1 iiroi i tlimiiish ill- St. Clair river; also 
ihu Clinton (United States'), Thames, and 
■Sydenham river-. Its chief islands are 
Parsons (United States), Walnole, fee, 

28. E'-rfe is third in size. It receives, 
through the Detroit river, the waters of the 
upper lakes. The rivers Mauniee, Sandus- 
ky, Huron, anil liaisin < railed States), flow 
into it; also the Oust, or Grund river. The 
"Western eitremily is shallow, nod is frozen 
in winter. It is subject to severe storms. 

29. On'-tarlo is the last of the great 
chain of lakes, and liie fourth in size. The 
waters of the other lakes now into it through 
the Niagara river, and over tlio celebrated 
Falls. It also receives the Genesee, Os- 
wego, and Black rivers (United Slates.) It 
never iiiiv.es, except near the shore. Its 
chief products ate salmon, bass, die. 

30. Nip'-iflBing, the largest interior 
lake iu Upper Canada, is situated N.E. of 
Georgian I!ny, into which it discharges its 
waters by the French river. It is IS47 feet 
above the sen, -11 miles in length, and from 

12 to 18 miles in width. It is studded 
wilb iimiieions islands. 

31. Slm'-COe (Sim-ko), situated sou til- 
er tile ni:i.-re_-:i|.. length, size, anil at 
.Cliur.Erie, Until io.NJoissni.', an 
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east of Georgian Bay, into which iL empties length and five wide, may bo considered 

itself by Lake Coueh-iehiug, the Hirer rather a.- one of the. numerous expansions 

Severn, and Matcheiiuih Bay. The waters of the River Trent, in its course towards 

of this lake are deep and transparent. It the Bay of Quints This lake is situated 

contiiius several islands ; the chief of which between Cobourg and Teterboro'. 
are Caniso, Graves, and Snake It is 30 33. Minor Lakes.— The chief remain- 

miles long by 18 wide; covers so area of iug lakea are Coueb-i -eking, Seu-goe;. Ba.1- 

800 square miles, and is 770 feet above the sam, Fenelou. Sturgeon, Pigeon, Buekhoru, 

level of the Ben. Its principal tributaries (.')!.■ iii'iPil-, Siilinnii, Trout, Ebony, White, 

are tbe Hollauii and Beaver river;. Crooked, Loughboro', Burgees; and those 

32. Rice Lake, which is 20 milea in in the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers, 

34. The principal Rivers in Upper Canada, are tlie Rideau, (Ee-do), 
Mad-a-waa-ka, B ounce he re, Pet-ah-wah-weh, French, Sturgeon, Ma-gan- 
e-ta-wan, Mua-ko-ka, Severn, Not-ta-wa-sa-ga, San-geeu, Maitland, Aojc- 
Bablea [O-Sab'l], Sydenham, Thames, Ouse op Grand Eivor, Welland, 
Credit, Humher, O-ttra-a-bee, Trent, and Moira. 

35. Boundary Rivera. — Those larger rivers which form the boundary lines of 
Upper Canada and Hie Dnited States, are the St, Clair, Detroit, Niagara, and the 
St. Liiwienee ; and of Upper aud Lower Canada, the Ottawa. 

36- The St. Clair is 25 milea long add wide. Through it the waters of Lakea 
from three-quarters to one and a half miles Superior and Hulon pan into Lake Erie 
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through Lake St. Clair and the Detroit nod from 600 feet to three miles wide. The 
river. There are many springs in the bed Falls, which occur 20 miles from its head 
of the river, awwfag HMSaeame agitation nud 1-f from ita mouth, are the most eele- 
in its waters. At its mouth are three is- brutal in the world. They are 165 faet 
lands: St. Ann's nnil Walpolu (belonging height, :iod are divided by Goat Island bto 
to Upper Canada), and Pursuits (belonging the Am.] i.-:iu [<j-2u t'esi wideband the Cam- 
to the United States.) dian, or, from ita shape, Horse Shoe Falls 

37. The De'-troit is 28 miles long and (1,900 feet wide.) The (iter here is three- 

from one to two miles wide. The Ameri- quarters of a mile in width. The Rapids, 

can city of Detroit i» oo its west bank. It immediately ahovo the Falls, descend 57 

contains numerous islands, the chief of feet in half a mile. There are several ' 

which are the Pearl, Fighting, and Bois lands in tlta river. Grand. Navy, (iout, 

Blsnc(White Wood.) Detroitmeans a strait, and Iris are the prineipid ones. Besides 

"". The Ni-ag-a-ra is Si miles long the Falls themselves, the whirlpool is 




: 

j 

at, 
les 



seven miles from its mouth; 
and down to Chippewa, eighteen 
miles from its he:ul, ill the east 
end of Lake Brie, 

39. The St. Lawrence is- 
sues from Lake Ontario, at King- 
ston, where it was originally call- 
ed the Iroquo : - 
river. It ia 76 

descent to Montreal. '200 miles, 

-,234 

faet. The chief rapids in Upper 



' rapids in Upper 
Galops and Long 



Canada ai 

id the Ciiteau, Ccdrcs, 
(.':,■,: :ul.-;. inn] Liichiiie, in Lower 
Canada. These are overcome by 
canal*. The lakes in the river 
are the beautiful Lake of the 
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Thousand Tales, in Upper Canada; and lati^ 
St, Francis and St. Louis, in Lower Camilla. 
In addition to the Thousand Islands, of -which 
there are 189% the other principal islands 
arc W»!l'(, Howe (Cnrlev. ..n,' i.\'<len, Croylen, 
long Snult, Baruhnrts, in United Statr-=), 
Sbreeks, and Cornwall, in Upper Canada. 
The remainder of the river belongs exelu- 
sively t-r- Lower Canada. (St -page 29.) 

40. The Ot-ta-wa,— This great Cana- 
dian river riaoa 100 miles above Lake Te- 
mis-ca-ming (which is 67 miles long by six 
wi'lc), iinJ (lows !.i Montreal, ii distance of 
460 miles. It drains nn area of 60,000 
square miles. The chief tributaries on the 
western, or Upper Canada bide, are the 
Pe-ta-wnh-weh. lu'.l miles long; the Romic- 
ehere, 110 miles : Mad-a-was-ka, 210 miles; 
and Ridcau, 116 miles. On the eastern, or 
Lower Canada side, are the Du Moins. 90 
miles long ; Black, 180 miles j Coulonge, 



T.j'1 iiiilfl:.-: (1-atmcaii. 450 miles; Le Lievre, 
2ii0 miles; Du Kord, 160 miles ; and L'Ab- 
fijiji|nicii], l:iu ::i ilci. The principal islands 
are Allumettc and Calumet. The hike ex- 
pansions of the river are Coulonge, Dei 
Chiits, Chnudiere, and Two Mountains. 
There are uunkiuus rapids and falls in the 
river. The chief rapids are the Lone. Snult, 
nt T,-niij'.'i:iiiiii^ r , 4 'J feet; the Levier. Jot., 
-U feet; nod the l.oni.- Sault, at Greuville. 
The fulls are the Allumettes, Dea Chats, 
and Chaudiere. The scenery on the river 
is striking and beautiful. The Ottawa 
i'iii!-; info the St. Lawrence by a threefold 
branch : the main stream, to the north, ii 
divided by (he Isle JY-sus ; its eoutbem 
brunch i> ul?o divided by tlio Iale Perrot 
At the middle entrance, between the Isles 
Perrot ami Montreal, occur the Rapids of 




njportant into numerous beautiful hikes. |.<sft, 
; is about 33, page 16.) It folia into the Bay of 
expands " 



41. The Trent is the most 
inland river in Upper Canada. 
100 miles long; and iu it* eour 

42. Bays. — The principal bays are the Georgian, Not-ta-wa-saga, 
Match-e-diisli, Owen Sound, Burlington, Toronto, Q.uuitc, Prcsqu'ile, &c. 



43. Georgian Bay ia a vnst inlet from 
Lake Huron, It ia 120 miles lung by 20 
vide, and has an area of fl.OOO square 
miles. The north-eastern portion ot the 
buy is tilled the North Channel, sad has 
an area of 1,700 square tnilea. 

Ere rcisms.— Trace the cnnr-i' nf Hie Octaira river and 
raH- uieiiti- lied :■ Tnue [in: ri '.'■.■]■ Trent. Which ore tl 



44. Not-ta-wa-sa-ga is the suuthern 

Bjrtiou of Georgian Bay. Mntch-e-daah 
ay is to the uorth-enst, and Owen Sound 
to ihc iiur;hweat of it. 

45. Burlington Bay, near the city of 
Hamilton, is a triangular sheet of water at 

o rapids and 
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ills western extremity of Lake Ontario. It shaped bay. It extends westward, from 

il about five miles across. The en trance Kingston, nbout JO rniles, including its 

to it is through the Burlington Canal. windings. The name is doubtless of Indian 

46. Quints'.— This is a beautiful river- origin, with a French [> renunciation 

4*7. Islands. — The principal islands in Upper Canada are the Great 
Calumet and Allumette, Ottawa Eieer } Man-i-tou-lin, Cockburn [Co- 
burn], St. Joseph, and FitzuiDiaiu, Lake Huron; Pelee and Ryemop 
Islands, Lake Eric ; Navy, in the Niagara Mirer ; Amherst, Tonti, "Wolfe, 
and Howe, at the east end of Lake Ontario ; and part of the Thousand 
Islands, at the entrance to the river St. Laiarence. 

4S. Man-i-tou-lln. — This is a remark- St, Clair, Indians, were collected here in 
able group of inlands In Lake Huron. The 1835, under the authority of the Govern- 
chief one — called the Great Sinn -i-tou-lin, or ment, to receive their yearly presents, ip- 
Sacred Isle — is SO miles long by 20 broad, stead of at Pen-e-tnn-gui-ilieiie, as formerly, 
and includes an area of 1,600 square miles. 49. The Thousand Isles.— Tins clus- 
ter of islands, which imparts such beauty 
to the scenery of the St. Lawrence, is si- 
tuated :it. [he entrance of thai river. They 
are 1 .fir' iu number— part belonging to the 
United states and part to Canada. 



s bays. The surface is ele- 
vated and rugged. The principal settle- 
ment on the island is at Man-i-tu-nli-iiiiii;. 
Bemnants of the Ottawa, Chippewa or Od- 
jibway, Saugeen and Pot-to-wat-ta-mie, or 



AND NATTJEAL PUODTTOTIOBa. 

50. Climate. — The climate of Upper Canada, though inclined to be 
extreme in winter and summer, is singularly tempered by the influence c " 
the great lakes. It is milder than that of Lower Canada, or tliau that c 
many of the American States in the same latitude. Tiie dryness and clear- 
ness of the atmosphere render Upper Canada healthy and agreeable as a 
place of residence. The Indian summer, which generally occurs in October, 
ib a delightful time of the year. The sleighing season, in winter, is also a 
pleasant period. Bains are abundant iu spring and autumn. Fogs are 
rare. The hottest mouths of summer are July and August ; and t" 
coldest mouths of winter are January and February. 

51. Mineral — Upper Canada is rich in weya; moulding sand at Augusta' wliiu 
minerals. Iron is found uhielly in Marmora, brick-clay at London, Toronto i, Cobourg. and 
Crosby, Hull, Belmont, and Madoc; silver Peterhoro' ; marble at Elzevir, the Ottawa, 
*nd copper at Lake Superior ; gypsum at Cornwall, anil Paekeidiani ; peat in the 
the Graud river; sandstone in the' Niagara counties of Wetland, Renfrew, and Prescott. 
ridge; Sandstone for glass at Cayuga; lime- 52. The Mineral Springs areas fol- 
stonoat Maiden, Kingston, Rama and Otta- lows; 1. Saline, at Ancaster, Alfred, Cale- 
wa; flagstone at Torontu; whites tune at Ma- donia, Plan tage net, Gloucester, Kingston, 
doc and Fitzroy; fuller's earth at Nassaga- [/Original, Fitaroy, PaeLenhum.WeHlmeath; 

Eztrdta.— What is said of the islands of Upper Canada ; the climate, and its poouli»dtial P 
What are the ebief mineral nrodurtiv What do jou know oi their value? .._ 



What are the 



I 
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2. Sulphuric Acid, or Sour Springt, at Tos- 
carora, Niagara, Chippewa, sud St. David's ; 
S. Sulphur and Gas, at Caledonia; A. Sul- 
phur, at Chnrlotteville ; ft. Oil (Petroleum), 
at Moan, Lake Huron, and Eriniskillen ; 6. 
Bituvdnout, at Niagara Falls. 

53. Vegetable.— Wheat is the staple 

Erodnst; barley, octa, rye, peas, buckwheat, 
idian corn, add all oilier domestic vege- 
tables, are raised in abundance. Hemp, 
flu, hops and tobacco are easily cultivated 
in the western parts of Upper Canada. 
Maple sugar, Canada balsam, lobelia, gen- 

54. The Cultivated Fralts are applca, 
pears, plums, cherries, raspberries, currants, 
and strawberries. Tlie peach grows well 
and in abundance in the Niagara peninsula. 

55. Wild Fruits are : whortleberries 
[called Huckleberries], blueberries, choke- 



cherries, cranberries, raspberries ; chesnutB, 
b*Ml nuts, beech nuls, hickory nuts, Ac. 

56. Timber.— Pineaud oak are abundant. 
Among the other more valuable descriptions 
of timber in Upper Canada are walnut, 
i'Im rtj maple, cedar, ash, elm, bireh, <te. 

57. The Chief Wild Flowerearethe 
wild rose, the sweet-brier, pitcher plant, 
liK, dandelion, iris, milk-weed, mullein, 
everlasting, mallow, touch-me-not, &•■>* 

58. Wild Animals.— The bear, racoon, 
weasel miuk ; Canada lynx, or wild-cut; 
wolf, fox, wood-ehuck, porcupine; black, 
grey, brown, and flying squirrels; chip- 
monk ; the beaver, otter, musk-rat, Ac 

59. Game.— Red or fallow deer, turkeys, 
now, pigeons, wood-cocks, snipe, plover, 
ducks, geese, Ac., abound. 

60. Birds. — The eagle, bawk, owl, 
thrush, crow, bumminir-Eira, kiuy-fisher, 
swallow, whip-poar-will, blue-bird, star. 





ncnl gprlnis are thuroP 
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ling, jay, robin, meadow-lark, tanager, gold- white-fish (called by the Indians At-ti-ka- 

fineh, oriole, woodpecker, pull, die. mnig, or "deer of llie waters"), porch, bass, 

€1. ReptUea.— Riser tortoise, or snap- pike, sturgeon, maakinonge, pickerel, eel, &c 
pine Initio; marsh and land turtle; rattle- 63. Insects. — Beetle, ear-wig, grass- 
snake; garter, green, black, milk, and cop- hopper, cricket, dragon-fly,' ant, hornet, 
pornakA; Irog; Hasrd ; lake protect, iiic. wasp, bee, butterfly, moth, gnat, moequito, 

62. Fish. — Speckled trout, Balmou-trout- fly, Hessian fly, nudge, weevil, ic 
III, POPULATION, BELIGIOH", AND EDUCATION. 

64. Population. — Upper Canada is chiefly settled by emigrants from 
the British Isles. In 1780-3, a great number of the United Empire 
Loyalists, who had remained faithful to the British Crown during the 
American revolution, settled in various parts of the Province. The cen- 
sus of 1851—2, gives an analysis of the origin of races, and of the popula- 
tion of Upper Canada, as follows {or, as estimated in 1858, 1,350,900) : 

Ai!irl.--i'i"iiilL!ina !V2i;, s i Fn-riru Cjinailisma M.117 From Prance and Hclgium .. 1,170 

From Ireland IMJti '•■ MU * HuUMMTs* 

" Eiifrlmid and Wales Si.<Wi i I'msii .\"..i-;i Si-olia :in.l I lnduus, 3, lull; CuWni.ioBB =6,18(1 

" Scotland. 7.VU1 Prince Edward Islmd S.7H5 '. — 

" United States 43,78* I From New Brunswick... 2,fl34| Total population BOJ.OO* 

65. Religion. — Each religious persuasion ia on an equality. With 
the settlement of the Clergy Ee- Ms^y—~— 
serves question, all " semblance of Q Kfrnm IL*t*~k 
connection between Church and 
State" was said to have been 
abolished. According to the census 
of the year 1851-2, the religious^ 
denominations were as follows : 
nUii i nil of THnlaml [Hi " *> 




Ch. nf Homo {6 dioceses) 1S7,B1!5 
Meth-nlMs : 

Wckivim B6.BW 

Episcopal 43,884 

New Couuesion.. 7.M7 

(Hli,-rMctliodiiUBfl,58S 

407,050 Lutherans.... 

66. Education. — By the munificence of the Legislature, Upper Canada 
possesses abundant facilities for Education, in the primary, superior, and 
collegiate departments. There are also many excellent private academies, 
seminaries, and schools, throughout the Province. 

67. The Universities are: The Uui- at Toronto; of Victoria College, at Co- 
versity of Toronto and of Trinity College, bourg; and of Queen's College, at Kingston. 
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63. Colleges— I-'nivcrBityCidlege, Up- spected by a local Su perm I cedent. About 

B!r Canada. K" ^,iiiiii-i.Mi!!j;u]>,ToroiiKi; 3,600 have been established in Upper Oan- 

ejjioji.. lis, Kingston; and By town, Ottawa, nda. All the l.-m-fi.-rs at,, licensed by local 

69. Grammar Sohoola. — Eighty-three Boards, except thus* trained nod licensed 

have been eBtabliubed — oneor more in each at the Provincial Normal School, Toronto, 
county. The? connect the Common School 72. The Educational Department, 

with the University, and are managed by situated at Toroot-- *- - 
local Bi.iLi'ds fif Trustees, but are inspected 



i Provincial officer. They report to 
the Ohii-f Superintendent, and receive aid 
through hU department The senior County 
IS.h'.ili ,,]■(. Meteorological Stations. 

70. Seminaries are established at 
Belleville, Pieton, Georgetown, Brantford, 
ilc - and ladies' academies, in Tarioua 
pi. 




.t,i. ih presided over by a 
Chief Superintendent of 
Education (appointed by 
the Orown), aided by a 
Council of Public 'in- 
struction. To him is 
confided the administra- 
of the lawa relating 



71. The Common Schools are aided Lutes the legislative school grants, decide* 
by the Legislature, and are each managed appeals, and issues a monthly Journal of 
: " Mducalion '- "•- —i-ls.~i.-A- 



by Trustees, chosen by the people, and ii 



r for the public schools. 



*73. Cities and Towns.— The cities are Ottawa, Kingston, Toronto, 
Hamilton, and London. The chief towns are given below. 



Lincoln., 
partineat 



74. Counties. 
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74ff. The Legislative Council Electoral Divisions of Upper 
Canada are twenty-four, as follows: 



The Counties or Essei and 
ity of Lambton and the 
rod West Ridings of 



EUiii, (lie East Bidianof It 
City of London. 
(4) Tecumeeth.— The Counties of Huron and 

(5] Saugeen.— Tho Counting of Bruce and 
Grev, nmi tV Nnrt.li ltidiiiji of Sinicne. 

<S) Broclt--The N-i.th mi. I SmiMi liidiisitu i>r 
Wellington and tho North Rilling of Waterloo. 

(7) Sore.— The South Riding of Waterloo and 
the North Ridiuu- " " 



—Tho Worth Ridi 



t {18) Trent.— Tim County r>n\ 



oriliUuifocr- 
■orouah, tho 



-:TY,<:: 



Hiding of Hasl.ii 

(19) Qaintn.— The Booth Riding of Hastings 
Hd the County of Prince Edward. 
"SRSfiSSmii rn.r ! ™i (30) CaUraqui.-The Counties of Addington 
' v?,i£i2 W * nd Toiitcnso. and tho City of Kingston. 



■I ! ■ , :■.■ ■ '. I ■::.- 

(9) Erie. — The East and West Ridings .if 
Eraiiln.inl iln-i' ■'• ..F 1 1 :i1. Liiiiii.tii.l- 

(10| Niagara. -The Counties -f [.'■ 
Wellnnil. and the Town of Niagara. 

(11} Burlington. -IT,.-- .'>■ 
dings of Wuii[.w...itli,aiiri tlie rilyi.f Hamilton, 

(12) Home.— Tho Counties of Halton and Peel. 

(13) Midland. -The North Itidiog of York and 
tile (Smith tiidinff r,F Siimrii-. 

114) York.— TheCity of Toronto and tho Town- 
ship of York. 



(31) Bathnrtt.-Tlie 



and South Riding* of Lanark. 
(IK) Rldean.-T!ic o.iinii.,:, of Renfrew and 
Cnrli-lmi. and the City of Ottawa, 

(23) St. Lawrence -The Town of Brockvilla 

Gronvillc, and the County of D 

(24) Ea.toro.-The Counties of Storaont. 
Present t, lln-sell, Glengarry, sud tho Town and 
Township of Cornwall. 






75. Divisions of the Province. — Taking the cities as central 
points in each division, we group the counties around them as follows : 

I. OTTAWA DIYI8IOS. 
76. The City Of Ottawa, the now Seat of Government (formerly culled By town), 
is situated nu the right bauk of the Ottawa rivtr, in the township of Nerjeau. A branch 
railway to Preacott (68 miles) anil thu Kideau Canal (IBB milca in length) connect Ot- 
tawa with the Grand Trunk Railway. It is also connected tritt JIl.H, oh the Lower 
Canada sidu of the river, by a band* i me sus|>cTisi<jii bridge. It contains a court-house, 
two hospitals, nunnery, Roman Catholic college, grammar and common schools, various 
churches, bun I; a.L'i'nek'a. stores, IuiiiIkt nn'i-elmnty e-liibli-liniciitJ, mill-, foundries, mar- 
ket, printing (iffir.es, ifce. Its chief trade is derived from tho transport of lumber to ihe 
Quebec and English markets. The value of the exports pussiug through the city is 
about (4,000,0(111 per annum. Hull, opposite Ottawa, was first nettled in 1800, by 
Philemon Wright, from Massachusetts. Ottawa was originally called Bytowo, after 
Colonel By. of the Royal Engineers, whn was charged with ilia construction of the 
Rideau Canal. The site was originally granted to the officers of the incorporated militia, 
aad of the disbanded regiaieut of De Watteville. The name was changed to Ottawa 
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78. Ottawa Country.— Timber.— In tie counties of Carleton, Lanark, and Ren- 
frew, white pine is the chief timber. It grows in an area of 100 miles from north to 
south, and from 20 to 40 in -width. Westward, an arm of ISO miles from north to south, 
and from 20 to fiO wide, is covered with rod pine. Between the rivers Bonnechere and 
Madmoba, hard wood and better land are found. Further north, bard wood prevails, 
with a little white, bnt no red, pine. This area, embracing 7,000 square miles, is 130 
miles from south-east to north-west, and 76 wide. It contains the bead waters of the 
Ottawa, tributaries, Madawaska, and Fetnwahweh : and the Lake Huron tributaries, 
Magnnetawan and Muskoka. lloada. — Several leading roads have recently been opened 
through this tract, by the government. Tbe chief are the Mattawan, 90 miles long; 
Opeongo, 100; Muskoka; Bastings; Frontenac, 69; Addiugton, 66 ; Bobcaygccn, 46 ; and 
Bull's Line. Lakes and rivers are numerous in the section, and water power abundant. 

79. Frontier Counties.— Glengarry.— The Glengarry Highland Militia have long 
been noted for loyai devotion to their country. 
In the war of 181'2, they particularly distinguished 
themselves ; and, in token of their patriotic loyalty, 

;■:■■ :.-■-.. ■ ; . : i. |. ,,| ! :'. ', 

Lieut.- Colonel Carmichael. aided by tho inhabitants 
(men, women, and children), erected on one of the 
small islands opposite the shore, In Lake St. Francis, 
an immense cairn of stones, 60 feet bigb, sur- 
mounted by a flag-staff inserted in tho muzzle of a 
cannon placed iu an upright position. Dsndas. — 
* Cbrystler'a Farm, in the township of Willioma- 
borgh, was one of tbe battle-fields of 1812-14, on 
which the Aniiri.nn- nvtv rl . ■ f.-ated, November, 
1813. Grenville. — Windmill Point, atPrescott, is 
noted for the obstir.mle defence of three days which, 
was here made by tbe insurgents from the United 
States, in November, 1838. The windmill and 
adjacent buildings still remain blackened and bat- 
tered ruins, us n niomimriii of rlip mi.-^i,i.-]cd attempt of a few men to sever the happy 
bond of union which connects Us with the laud of our forefathers. Present! is Donneeted 
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with ttia Ottawa by a Hi 
Leedi. — Lakes are num 
county. Tbe Rideau Caual also passes 
through it. Lanark is an interior 
county, and was settled in 1816. It 
is proposed to connect Perlh, tbe chief 
town, with the Grand Trunk Railway, 
at Brookville, by a branch line. Tha 
geological features of the adjoining 
townships are very marked. Iron and 
copper ores are abundant. In a few 
years these sources of wealth will 
doubtless be rendered available In pro- 
ranting the prosperity of the Counties. 




II. KINGSTON DIYI8I01T. 

80. The Ctty of Kingston (formerly culled Ca-tu-ra-qui and Frontensc) stands at 
the north- eastern ejtremity of Lake Ontario. A fort was built here by Couut de Fron- 
tenac, a French Governor, in 1678. In 1756, the fort was captured by Colonel Brad- 
street. Its actual settlement dates from 17B8. It possesses a safe harbor, and has for 
many years past been a chief naval and military station. Tbe fortifications on Point 
Henry and ou Snake Island, &'!., in formidable and extensive. The city is well laid out, 
and substantial looking. The market house is a handsome stone structure. Churches are 

Ther, 




colleges (Queen's and Rcgio- 
polis.) The Provincial Peni- 
tentiary is also situated here. 
Commercially, Kingston has 
many advantages- Situated 
on Cataraqui Bay, at the foot 
of lake navigation, with the 
Rideau Caual to the east, 



of the chief stations of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, it 
has easy access to all the 
adjacent counties. It has 
also tbe advantage of n ma- 
rine railway. In 1836, the 
city was incorporated; and 
in 1841, Lord Sydenham, 
who ia buried here, made it 
the first capital of United 



rcrpirwi.-TTtat ia said of 



Of the City of Kingston, its history, forth! cations, and situation? 



of Leeds and Lanark Counties P 
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Canada. The entrance to the harbor is guarded bj^ two Martello towers. (See 
Hit following moravinj;.) The population of Kingston is about fifteen thousand. 

83. Ths Counties in tliia division are Cobourg to Pe. 

Froutenac, Addington, Lennox, Haatinga, fcrborn, and 

Prince Edward, Northumberland, Durham, from Port Hope 

Peterboro', and Victoria, to Lindsav. 

82, Frontier Conn Hei.— The Grand 83. Toeln- 

Truok Railway passes through the towns of terlor Coun- 

Bellev i! I e, Cobourg. and Port Hope, in tbeae ties are noted 

countiea. The river Trent ilows into the for their nu- 

Wiintil'ul Buy of QniutS, and conveys from merous lakea5 

the interior quantities of lumber for the and minerals. 

American and English markets. Victoria Iron is found 

College— one of (In; important educational at Marmora, 

institutions of the Province — ia situated at and marble at Madoc and adjoining town- 

Cobourg. There is also a Collegiate Semi- ships. I'ererboro', on Die Otounbae river, 

nary at Belleville. A railway runs from ia the chief town in these counties. 

Ill, TOBONTO Dmaios, 

S4. The City of Toronto (formerly called York) is situated on n circular bay of 
the same nam';, and una founded by Governor Simcoe. in 179-1. It is lti5 miles from 
Kindlon, 4fi from Hamilton, and SO from the Falls of Niagara. The city is laid out at 
right angles. Its chief public buildings are tlie Cathedrals ami Churches, ihe i'arli anient 
and Govci-nmi'tii Hi.ii.-i'-, i.'nivoirkv of Toieni.., I'liivirrsitv ('"liege, Trinity College, 
Normal School, St. Michael's College, Or^-iUe. Hall, St. Lawrence Hall, Mechanics' 
Institute, Lunatic Asylum, Poat Office, Exchange, and City Schools, ft ia the permanent 
Beat of the Superior Law Courts ami DqiaitiiH-nt fur Public Instruction for Upper 
Canada. It ia connected by railway with lion I real, Hamilton, Lak.- ] linuu, .Sinn f-rd, ,tc 
King anil Yonge Streets are the principal streets; the College Avenue and the Normal 
School liailiiin- snd Grounds arc the chief place* of resort. A detachment of soldiers 
is i-iatimied here. The value of export* at the Port is about *l,oiW100. It ia the capital 
of Upper Canada, and has, aince 1849, been the alternate Seat of Government with 
Quebec. It ia na agreeable place of residence, Tfte population ia about 6U,(IO0. 

85. The Counties in this division are 87. The Interior Counties, Simcoe, 
Ontario, York, Peel, Simcoe, Grey, Wei- Grey, and Bruce, are bounded on the north 
'■uglon, and Bruce. by Lake Huron and Georgian Bay. It ii 

86. Frontier Counties. — The Grand proposed tncoii-tiuet a railway froniUuf-ipli 
Trunk Railway, from Montreal to Strut- to Saugeen, so a* to connect Toronto with 
ford, pasJM through Whitby, Toronto, and Lake Huron direct. It would pass through 
Guelph, in these counties. Lake Simcoe a rich iigri'.'idtunii country, uow iu process 
skirts the northern boundaries of York and of rapid settlement A railway is also 
Outnrio counties, and is reached by railway, protected from Toronto, vid Weston, to 
A canal to the lake is also proposed. Owen Sound. 

—zwvun-— "VVlnt is Mii,l ,,r lb,. Prniiti'-r nn'l Interior Counties? Bound them. Point ont on 
the maraud describe Toronto. Wtwtia it noted fort Give the adjoining counties, and tiDaud tlicto. 
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IT. HAMILTON BITISIOIf, 

88. The City of Hamilton, is situated on Burlington Bay, at tho western end 
Lake Ontario. It was settled in 1813, when the camp on Burlington Heights was I 
important centre for military operations against the; American invaders of Uppi 
Canada. It is situated a mile from the bay. at tin? font, of ill.- Lilly range which extends 
from the Niagara Falls, and widen is hero called the " Mountain." It is the thief sta- 
tion of the Great Western Railway, which extends from the Niagara Suspension Bridge 
to Windsor, oppos'it.. Detroit, and i; uu impm-Unii commercial city, — it* trade, imports and 
exports rivalling those of Toronto. It is the projected seal of a college. Its admirable 
public schools are most efficient Duudnrn, the seat of Sir Allan MacNub, and the 
numerous villa residences near the mountain, .-vince great taste, as well as social wealth, 
anil prosperity. The population is now (1868) about 28,000. 

89. The Counties in this division are neets Lukes Erie and Ontario, thus sur- 
Halton, Wentwertli. Waterloo, Brant, Nor- mounting the difficulties of navigation 
folk, IbiMlmand, Lincoln, and Welland. caused by the celebrated Falls. 

90. The Frontlet Counties are noted 91. The Interior Counties are famous 



; 



for tbeir agricultural capabilities. The Ouse, 
or Grand River flows through them, and 
is navigable as far as Brantfurd. Gypsum. 
: - found in abundance at Paris. Dundas, 






for their historical interest. They 

many of tbe battle-fields of the war <>f 1 «. 1 2. 

The Falls of Niagara are also situated at 

tbe eastern boundary of Hill group of 

counties. The Welland Canal crosses the Gait, Paris, and St, Catharii 

counties of Lincoln and Welland, and con- isbing towns in this division. 

T. lOHDOy DmBIOn". 

92. The City of London is the only city in Upper Canada which isnot situated 
navigable stream or lake. It Wanda, aj doei it- great prototype, upon the river Thames 
(or la Trench-), and is So miles west of Hamilton, and ISO miles east of Detroit, Dnitad 
States, — with both of whieh it is connected by railway. It is surrounded on all sides 
by a rich agricultural country, upon whieh it depends for its prosperity. It formerly 
contained a garrison, and was the military head-ijuarters, as it is now the great com- 
mercial dep6t, of the west. The public buildings and churches are handsome. It 
contains a number of very good schools. The population is about 10,000. 

93. The Counties in this division are and other grains are the chief eta plea along 
Bu'cldlesex. Elgin, Oxford, Perth, Huron, the northern tier. The principal rivers are 
Lamhtun, Kent, and Essex. the Thames, Sydenham, anil Maitland. 

94. The Northern Counties extend 95. The Interior Counties are -well 
along the south-eastern shore of Lake Hu- settled, and embrace some of the best 
ron, and along half the northern shore of farming lands in Cauada. Godericli, Strat- 
Lake Erie. They embrace almost every ford, Woodstock, uud Chatham ore the prin- 
Variety of soil, arc affected by different da- cipul towns in this division. The Great 
grees of temperature, and present the vari- Western Railway has its terminus at Wiud- 
ousstagtaof social and agricultural develop- sor, opposite Dutroit, in the United ."states, 
ment. The hop and tobacco plant, Indiuu and connects there with the western lines, 
corn, die., grow freely at the south ; wheat Other railways intersect in these counties. 
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96. The Lake Superior, or Mining, section of the Provin 
It eitends from the mouth of tha French river, westward, to th< 
river. Its length ia 410 miles; breadth, 161 ; area, 48.IK10 square miles ; coast line, 800 
miles— 1*0 on Luke Huron nod the River St. Mary, anil 420 on Lake Superior. The 
coast is hold »ud rocky, and the harbours are numerous and anfe. The timber, com- 
mercialK' speaking, ia not very valuable, being chiefly spruce, balsam, fir, white birch, 
and poplar, Hardwood, and red uud white pine, are scarce. The country on the north 
shore of Lake Huron is more wooded and fertile, At the mouth of Spanish river there 
18 > cood harbour. Copper ore nud white fish are the great commercial staples of thiaj 
division. The Ir.'lbr; popuktf Ion is abyut 2,500. The Indian reserves consist of about 
BB0,000 acres. Che-goim-c-gon, or La Polnto, was the ancient capital of the Otijibway, 
or Chippewa, Indians. Tradition states that here King Mud-je-ko-wis and other 
Indian demi-goda and great men. lived. 

V. LOWER CANADA. 

1. Boundaries. — Lower Canada is bounded on the north by Labrador 
and the Hudson's Bay Territory ; on tbe east by Labrador and the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence ; on tbe south by tbe Bay of Chaleura, New BrunBwick 
and tbe States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York ; 
and on tbe west by the river Ottawa and Upper Canada. 

2. Size.— Lower Canada is about 600 miles from east to west, and S00 from north to 
south. Its area is about 810,000 square miles, and it contains nearly 1M,5<JO,000 acres. 

I. PHYSICAL FEATUBES. 

3. Surface of the Country.— Though not a mouutainous country, the scenery of 
Lower Canada ie more picturesque than Uat of Upftar Canada. Ita rivers and moun- 
tain ranges an also ou a grander scale. Its climate, though severe in some part*, is 
agreeable and healthy. Foga prevail in the autumn, on its navigable waters. 

4. Geology.- Tin lowar tt> Lawrence is enclosed by two mountain ranges: the Appalachian, on 
tln'.vjiitli. rmiir i ■ ■ nviln of Gaspe, there tiiinwn m the Notre Dame Monntaina, and 
extending to Alabama; and t!„- !.■:..■■■■ ni'.ili - ..:; ill,, in.ii hi, ■-..m.i- : -n. r ;,.■ i.u'.S !(>Cain-T<iiii-])>.'ot, 

— "- Test, and .vli'iiiiih.- i'- -i. (In- im.Tiorof tho 

latter range, formal by Sir William Logan 

c dcscriliod M ancient sedimentary uiifoMiliferous strata, altered to a 



PC unulniill 
■ rl.;ik-r-,| 



. 

kii.iv.n ..ii i hf c-. ml hunt of America, and are supposed to lie equivalent to the iron- bearing rocki of 

Scandinavia. They coti-i- 1 iUBed with Important bad* 

■ : : .- ■ ; ■■ ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ i 

■ i ■..,-.:.:', ,.■ ■ ■ . ■.::■. 

{lumbago, mica, labcadorite, marble, and tracei of corundum. The southern ranm oc 
ili : ,. .1 en iditkn, and tbe.v afford a mineral region yielding ear. 

■oapatoot , rnmlte, and rnoHiyj slate*, with the ores of 
Iron, copper, ' .-■-== i ■ ■ ■ ■ the IbjniQj are obliterated; in soma 

'distorted by molecular movtiueuls, resulting from cirstalising forces. The effecta or 

I Give tbe boundaries nud size of Lower Canada. 
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metamorphi«m diminish, proceeding from south-cnst (o 

mountain miircn rjir-i I Lit.iiirtL. it di~ai>[jear*, ttu- ftiHiils beci 

■npronrhin.:; horizon tidily, mid ilic surface .if ill-' country is cinn. 
the solid strata. arei'imipowJ of clay, kithI, mil iiravnl. il.'i-iveil in 



■LOWER CANADA, 
north-wot ; and in tin 




lislns.— -miii j- ■■: ■ 



xalsofthefl 

(in lirii-ks iii.d common pottery, fullers' i'a 

li-l nf -alfiir- Hjirinns JFiT.tnvi;r I'nmill, 11 



l i St. Leon, Oaxtan, Rii 






6. The Principal Lakes are St. John, 

l';i-pi-ruo-u;i ■.'.!!!■■. Sr. L',.-]i:i-, .-r. r-YaiieiH, rit. 
Louis, and Clrarid Lako. 

7. The Minor Lakes are Os -fee la-nnio, 
li'S Qiiinzes, Ke pec-wn, Two Mountains, 
Ou-arcau, Way-ng-a mac, and Cormiii^inn- 
ers (north of the Si. Lawrence) ; and Mc-ta- 
ped-i-sc, Teni-rs-cou-u-ta, Sr. Francis (Co. 
Beauee), Mcgnntic, and Mem-phrnm-a-gog 
(s.nilli "f ill.- Si. Lawrence.) 

8. The Chief Rivers aw the St. Law- 
ronee, Sogiieuay, St. Maurice, Ottawa (in 
part), Richelieu, St. Francis, and L'hniidiore. 

9. The St. Lawrence, us it loaves 
Upper CiuirirUi, expand-, into L.ikes St. 
Francis aud St. Louia. Passing the mouth 
of the Richelieu, it again expand* intu Lake 
8t, Peter. Thence it gradually widens am! 
deepens until its waters mingle with those 
of the Gulf, and then pass intu the AUajitio 
Ocean. Iu si>e and greatness it has only 
one equal in S'uctli America — tins Mi^-i-- 
eippi. Its tributaries are the other chief 
rivers of Lower Canada. It discharges into 
the ocean newly five millions uf tons of 
fresh water annually.— (£<« pajja IT.) 



10, The Saguenay, oi omlet nf Lake 
St. John, is H>>) miles in length, and falls 
into the St. Lawrence, at Tad-ous-snc. It 
has thirty tributiries, and drnius a triangu- 
lar area of 27,000 square miles. In many 
places its batiks are high, perpendicular 
rocks. It is navigable for 75 mike : above 
which the rapid* are numerous. Its scenery 
is grand, particularly at Hal Ha! Buy. 

11 Tha Bt, Maurice, or Three Riven 
(from its three-fold debouch into the St. 
Lawrence), rises in Lake Oskelannio, In- 
cluding its windings, it is nearly 400 miles 
in length. Ita principal tributaries are the 
Pisiiiiy, Ribbon. Mat-a-win, Vermillion, Win- 
da-go, and Oroohe. It drains un area of 
21,000 square, miles. In its course it ex- 
pands into numerous lakes, and is navigable 
for 120 miles. Its bankg are from 200 to 
1,000 feet In height, and are covered with 
groups of majestic trees. Besides the (treat 
Fulls of the Sha-wao-e-gau (160 feet in 
height), it has a great number ofminor falls 
and cascades, and many benuiiful islands. 
Its timber seems inexhaustible, thus ren- 
dering its commercial value very great. 



■ 
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Eisrcitrs.— What minerals arc found? Wtnt do y (1 n kivv ■ ■!" I ij.;ir vain"? What of the'mineril 
springs, the lakes, and livers f Describe the St. Lawrence, eajueuay, and St. Maurice 








12 The Rioheiien rivers, Montmorency is the most interesting, 

y called Chum- It rises in Snow Lake, and fluws soutfi- 

bly, St. John, and Sorel) wards lowarda tbe St. Lai 

ieauea from Lake Chum* rushes, in a narrow torrent, over the cele- 

plain, and llows not th ward to tbe St. Law- brated Falls of Moutiii-rrciicj', -ix mi lea from 

reoce. Its length is 7fi milea. Up this river Quebec. (Srritltuitration on next page.) 
Champlain penetrated, in 1609, when he 16. Minor Rivera. — The principal 

discovered the beautiful hike that beara Ills minor rivers, on the north aide of the St. 

name. The forts at rsle-aus-Noix, St. John, Lawrence, are the Belanmitc, PericoKa, 

iliiiI Clnmlity, liars given historical interest Jacques Carder, Ste. Anne. L'Assomptiun. 

to the river, {See preceding page, and p. BS.) and Le Bold; on the aouth side, Yamnska, 

13. The St. Francis rises in the eastern Nicolet, Etehcmin, Du Loup, Mntane, York, 
townships, and falls into the St. Lawrence Metnpedino, and Re&tijjouch.', in part ; Cha- 
nt Lake St. Peter. The waters, of the beau- taiujcuay river is famous fur it- liist.r>ncai 
lifiil Lakes Ma-ss-wi-pi and Mem pi i ram ago;; interest. (.■-'• ■ " Tilt tie <.! rmmih" page 01.) 
flow iuto it by two tributary streams. 17. The Principal Bays are Cbaleurs 

14. The Chaudlere, a picturesque (in part), Mntbaie, Ga*p£, Kamoura-Hka, 
river, rise? in the nugli> of the Appalachian Murray, St. Paul, Mille Vaehes, La Val- 
muuntains (which divide Canada from the liero. Uularde. and Seven Islands. 

State of Maine, near its north-west comer), 18. The Chief Islands are the Magda- 

aud passing through Lake iti'ijiiiiiic, fall.* leu (.'if the ( i:i.-pe n.;hi ). Anticosti. Orh-nus, 

int.. the St. Lawrence, near Quebec. The Montreal, Jesus, and Parrot. The leaser 

Falls, two-and-a-half miles from its mouth, ones are Ans-Soix, Bic, Green, Hare, Aui- 

aje about 100 feet in height. Coudres, St. Ant-iine, St. [gnaee, Biaird, 

15. Montmorency. — Amonjj tbe lesser Grosse, Grand, and St Helens, 

H. CLIMATE, NATUEAL PRODUCTS, POPULATION, BTO. 

19. The Climate of Lower Canada, although ainrilnr to that of Upper 
Canada, is more severe and steadily fine in winter, and 
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Spring bursts forth in great beauty, and vegetation is rapid. "Winter i 
always a gay and agreeable season, owing to the fine social qualities o 
the people. 

20. Mineral Products.— For the geology and 
mineral products of Lower Canada, nee page 28. 

21. The Vegetable Products aro similar to 
those of Upper Canada. Tlie oe-st apples on the 
continent art grown at Montreal. 

22. Timber.— With few exceptions, the same 
timber is found in Lower as in Upper Canada. The 
trees attain even greater perfection in Lower Canada, 

The Fruits and Flowers are similar to 
of Upper Canada the peach does Dot grow 
iproteated. 

24. The Animals are similar to those found in 
Upper Canada ; but the moose-deer [from the Indian 
word mvsie, or wood-eater] is more common in Lower 
than in Upper Caaada. 

25. The Birds are similar to those or Upper 
Canada. The Partridge, however, abounds in Lower 

26. Fish. — In addition to the fresh-water fish of 
Upper Canada, cod, mackerel, herring-, pilchard, seii- 
trout, eel, salmon, Ac, abound in great numbers. 
Efforts aro now being made to protect these fisheries. 

27. The Reptiles and Insects are similar to 
those of Upper Canada. 

28. Population. — The first settlers in 
Lower Canada were chiefly from Brittany. 
^Researches prove that a great many of the 
first inhabitants were from the central part 
of France ; but in the eastern townships 
the inhabitants aro chiefly of British origin, 
including the United Empire Loyalists and 
Americana. The census of 1851-2 gives 
the population by origin of races, as fol- 

n Enctaad anil Wales li.iw I Indira, 4,056; ouiere, l,aas)=ft I 3B7 
Tolnl population... 8B0.261 
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29. Religion. — All religious denominations in Lower Canada are 
protected by law. In point of wealth and numbers, the Church of Borne 
takes precedence. The census of 1851-2 thus classifies the religious 
persuasion 8 : 

Methodist* 21,183 

Baptists 4,493 

Cougregationalists 3,927 

Univereolists 3,460 



Church of Rome (4 dioceses) 746,866 
Church of England (2 dioceses) 45,402 

Presbyterians : 
Church of Scotland... 4,047 \ 
Other persuasions .... 29,488 > 



33,635 



Second Adventists 1,369 

Other* not reported ... 30,036 



Grand total 890,261 



30. Education in Lower, as in Upper Canada, is liberally supported 
by the legislature. The colleges and academies are numerous, and of a 
superior class. There are also many good seminaries and private schools* 

31. Universities. — McGill College, 34. Common Schools, similiar to Up- 
Montreal ; Laval, Quebec ; and Bishop's per Canada. There are 2,700 established. 
College, Lennoxville. There are also six They are inspected by 24 Inspectors. Three 
Special Theological Schools. Normal Schools have recently been estab- 

32. Colleges. — There are 24 Colleges, lished, to train teachers. French (Jacques 
viz. : at Montreal and Quebec ; and in the Cartier), English (McGill), and French 
counties of L'Assomption, Nicolet, Kamou- (Laval.) The two first are at Montreal, 
raska, Richmond, St. Hyacinthe, Terre- and the latter at Quebec. 

bonne, Chambly, Joliette, Argenteuil, La- 35. The Educational Department 

val, Levy, Vaudreuil, Rimouski, Beauce, of Lower Canada is presided over by a' 

Rouville, Sherbrooke, Bellechasse, and Chief Superintendent, who divides among 

Yercheres. the colleges, academies, and common 

33. Academies are established in all schools, the annual legislative grants, and 
the principal towns of Lower Canada, generally administers the school laws. An 
There are 43 for boys and mixed, and 11 excellent Journal of Education, in French 
for girls — aided by the legislature. There and English, is published by the Educa- 
are also 160 model schools, and two deaf tional Department, for the public schools 
and dumb institutions. of Lower Canada. 

36. Cities and Towns. — There are four cities in Lower Canada : 
Quebec, Montreal, Three Eivers, and St. Hyacinthe'. The chief towns 
are Sherbrooke, St. John's, and "William Henry. 

37. Counties and Judicial Districts. — Lower Canada is divided 
into 60 counties, and those counties into 19 judicial districts, as follows: 



Districts. 



(1) Ottawa, a. 

(2) Montreal, b. 



Com Liaux : 



Including the 
Counties of 



Ottawa 
Pontiac • 
Hochelaga - ) 
Jacques Cartier j 
City of Montreal • 
Laval - 
Vaudreuil - 
Soutanges - 
Laprairie - 
a, Aylmer ; 



Popul'n 

in • 
1851-59 



10,038 
9,865 

19,060 



57,715 
11.050 
9.917 
11,518 
14,054 
b, Montreal ; 



Chief Towns. 



Aytmer. 
Allumettes. 

Montreal. 



St. Martin. 
Vaudreuil. 
Coteau du Lac. 
Laprairie 



Districts. 



Montreal (contd) 
(3) Terrebonne.c. 



(4) Joliette, d. - 



(5) Richelieu, e • 



Including the 
Counties of 



Chambly 
Verchcres - 
Argenteuil - 
Two Mountains 
Terrebonne 
L'Assomption 
Montcalm - 
Joliette 
Richelieu - 



Popul'n 

in 
1851-52. 



c, Ste. Scholastique ; d, Industrie ; e, Sorel. 



18,535 
14,893 
14,189 
15,786 
16,855 
16,866 
1-2,824 
18,818 
19,350 



Chief Towns. 



Chambly. 
Varennes. 
St. Placide. 
Ste. Scholastic* 
Ste. Thfcrese. 
L'Assomptionw 
St. Patrick. 
Joliette. 
Sorel. 



Exercises.— What are the Educational advantages of Lower Canada ? What of her Universities. 
Academies, Schools, and Educational Department ? Give the cities and chief towns. 
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37a. The Legislative Council Electoral Divisions are twenty-four, as follows : 
(1) Gnlf.-Tlio Comities of Guspo, Bonnvcii- (14) La Salle — Thrr™minripportli*Countjof 
(fiJOMnaWi.— ThsOon " 




. 
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38. District Divisions. — The three former district divisions of 
Lower Canada were Quehec, Montreal, and Three Rivera. Afterwards, 
four other diatricta, were added, viz. : Gaape", Kamouraaka, St. Francii 
and Ottawa. 

39. The City of Quebec ia the oldest city in Canada. It was [\>imd ed ir 
Ci:;LiL)|>l[iri. luiir the alts of Ills Iudian village of Stad-n-co-na. la 1629, it 
liy Sit- David Kerik, but was 
restored to the French in 1633. 
It was finally captured by 
Wolfe, in VJS9, after an heroic 
defence by Monlenlm. The > 
Americans attacked it in 1775, t 
but ware repulsed, and their B 
General, Montgomery, alum. I 
The citadel and fortifications" 
are the most famous in the wwM, | 
nest to Gibraltar. Til ey cover ai 
area of 40 acrea, and crowu tin 
summit of Gape Diamond, which I 
is 350 feet above tlie river, 
panoramic view from Durban 
very beautiful. The city is divided i: 
Upper and Lower Town. Upper To 

beladea i 1 ,.-. olta lei, an 1 m!j 'in- fee H line P 

<jf Abraham. Lower Town is the aeat of I 
commerce. From this place the export I 
trade in timber, ships, grain, ash ■..-, nnl I 
furs, valued at 86,0011,0110, is carried on. I 
About 1,500 vcssela clear annually from the | 

Eii. Anions; tin.' public buildings are thn 
val University, tbc Music Ildl, Roman Catholic! 
Cathedral, twenty Churches, two Colleges, and a I 
Normal School. The city ia well supplied witb I 
■water and gas. There are also monuments ' 
Oodei'fils Woll'e find Montcalm. The population 
sow about 45,000. 

40. The Counties adjoining Quebec are w 

watered. They are (lie oldest and host settled cot 
lies in Li.wi-r Canada. The Island of Anl.icosli is l:i5 mile- lon^ ami thirty-six wide. 
It is an important fishing station. It lias several light-bouses, aud depots to aid ship, 
wrecked mariner*. Tudouasae, at tbe mouth of (he Sa-nemiv river, is n prisjeipsil station 
of the Hudson's Day Cumpiiuy. Thelidioi.l -.'f « >il l-iuu, near Quebec, is 2u miles long 
by 6 wide. It is fertile and well wooded. Tbe sucicnt Huron Indian village of Lorette, 
the celebrated Fulls of Montmorency, and tbe Beauport Lunatic Asylum, are near Quebec 

le adjoining counties. 




;;.i.,.,,,-.:,-, .,._ For what is Quebec so famous? Describe the city. 
What is said of Autieosti, the Sapiens.?, the island of Orleans, audi 



other places? 




I 
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The Lnurcnliile Mm intuitu, cmii imf-tir-iiii: In:-]- a CJ- •!"■;. estend ;,1 vi.t the northern haul:!, 
of the St. Lawrence to the Gulf. The river Sagoooay ptercts llie'ii. and falls into (he 
St. Lawrence about 180 mile* below Queb.t, Tin- MMST? of Ihta nver is very graud. 

41, The City of Montreal was founde.l 
in 1043, under the mime of Ville Untie, near 
the file uf the Tn<)Lsui villus,'-? nf llneli-o-la-y: . 
It is at thebeiul of ship nat Ration, and is 11'- 
mi lea (rum tiucbec. It stands ou the island 
of tlie same name, nt the confluence of th.- 
Ottawaand the St. Lawrence rivers. It is tb.- 
chief eommereial eil\ in Cjin.vla ; audit.- hull' 
niliceiit -I'.ii.' q-ays, a mile in length, are tin- 

tqUilUfid ill Allli'l LSML. ll i.i OiHJ riOl-ttil llV t.llti 

Grand Trunk Kiiilwav with Upper Canada, 
Quebec, and Pol-Hand (United States.) l (a 
manufacture? embrace cotton, wool, ropes, 
cordage, type, cuatirou, Iadia-rulibor, sugar- 
retmini;, it'e. The annual value of it" import 
trade is Si+,(J(X>,f>00. The water work* eoal 
f 1,200,000. There ate twenty-three Churches, 
two Colleges, and two Normal Schools. The 
French Parish Church of Notre Dame is the 

largest in America: it will hold K'.i people.. 

Tlie otlii-i- ■:■ hi t-i' pub! in buildings mt (lie Court 
Douse. Bonsecours Market, the Bunks, vari- 
ous! Churches, eie. The Victoria Bridge of 
the (lisiiid Trunk Railway, when complete, 
wilt be the. must remarkable slrueture uf (lie 
kind in the world, Ii is nearly two miles 
long. (S?e ttic t!l'i-:i;iti:m <>n the aixt page.') 
The population is about 10,000. 

42, The City of Three Rivers, si- 
tuated al [he tliree iV ■ t ■ 1 rinjiith of the river 
St. Maurice, is the capital of a moat i 
pot taut section of Lower Canada. Thiss 

includes the comities bordering r 



85 



Citj of Tin 




43. The St. Maurice region has re- 
cently been explored, anil is partially settled. 
Tin' timber trade mi the riicr in extensive. 
Railways to the Grand Piles on the St. 
* '" Arthabnska, are also pro- 



mereeof these noble rivers. The iron-works pine timber and iron ore are abundant, 

at Three Rivers have long been famous, lioads have been opened, and timber slidea 

Brick-making is also exli'sisivly earned on. and booms constructed ou the river, for 

The eity is B0 miles Iron] t«ith Qnehce and faeilitatiie,' internal ami external trade. 

Montreal, with which it is connected by 44. The City of St. Hyaolnthe 

The population h about 7,000. situated on the Yamas 

j.— Give t sketch of Men (real. D-scrilic the art joining counties. IVh&t is said of tl 

Cltj Of Three lilVer.., Um;.:I, .ll. eiv::i! :Mi .'lnuritu oou ' " 
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meted Villi M'«.tr-iil (30 miles distant), 45. District of St. Francis,— Shor- 

Qaebee. (137), ml I 1'orthind (262), by the brooke ia the central point nf this district. 

Grand Trunk Railway. 11b mills nud f:ia- nod of the cms torn townships Thin W-n 

toriea ate extensive, and it has a flourishing is situated on I lie river St. Fmneia, and is 

lnual trade. The Collect', City LIy.lt. iliif- ■ 1 i --. i . ] ._■■ L into t-.v..> parts Ijy the Binitll river 

kat, Ao., are h:ui.lK,initi kiildiui;*. The cit.v Jlii^iy. Tlmrc is .ilnmihiuie of wider power, 

ssiog rapidly. The population ia which, whan applied, wit! make it the scut 

' ~i thousand. of extensive iiUiiufaoturts and trudo. Slier- 



fS37™ 




IJBmmiM.— What is said .it the Cit.v of St. HyncimlK- no, I Hie Town of Slierbrookef What ira 
their commercial and mmiutacturiiis advantage! i Describe the il lust ratio ill 
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broolto is connected with Montreal (96 miles 
distant). Quebec (121), and Portland (IWfc 

by tlie Grand Trunk Railway. Tbfl 1"']''U- 
Iniinri is about a.OOO. 

46. The Physical Features of this 
part of Lower Canada, including its whole 
southern portion, are very marked. It 
abounds in rivers, liikes, valleys, and table- 
lands, diversified by l.H'i.y elevations and 
isolated mmintnin peaks. Bekeil, on the 
Kicii.-lieu river, is ouo of the latter. Fur- 
ther to tlie east, the Green Mountains of 
Vermont extend inlo Canada, nnd form 
the nutund divisions between tha rivers, 

47. The Eastern Townships proper, 
which comprise the area lying to the south, 
nud between th,' Richelieu and t'h-iiidiere 
rivers, contain nearly 6,000,000 acres of 
laud. Tlicy promise to become a. rich and 
populous piirt of Lower Canada. The cli- 
mate is milder than on the St Lawrence, 
and the noil is generally fertile. 

48. Historically, this section is in- 
terra ting. The forts of William Henry, 
Cliarubly. St, John, nud Isle-aux-Noii, have 
each o stirring tradition or legend. The 
name of Chateauguay is also memorable ; 
while I host ■ of Dim iy jilaee* mi (he bcnutihil 
ChauipLaiii, which me minified with the 
lights and shades of our own history, make 
that spot still almost classic liriii-ii gvuun I. 
though it is now outside of our Provincial 
l.oun. !,!!■■.■. 1 S'- V B. title <,'r,iinid!,"p. SB-til.) 

49. Kamouraska District — Kamou- 
rnska is the chief place in this district. It 



is situated on the south side of the St 
Lawrence, SO miles below Quebec. The 
population is -J.ririO. The adjoining counties 
border on New Brunswick nud (he State of 
Maine. Cacouna, or Knkoniia (Temiscoiailn 
County), and Riviere du Loup, are favou- 
rite luithiiii; places, 

50. The Gaspe District includes most 
of the peninsula of that name, and is 
bounded by tha Gulf and River St. Law- 
rente on the north and cast, nud by the 
liaie des Chalcurs and the River Keeti- 
giim-lic tii the sniit.li. The peninsula ptoper 
is ITS mill* in l.amili, between Cape Gaspe 
to the cast and the head of Luke Metape- 
diair to the west It is HO miles wide. In 
form and area, which is 11,800 square miles, 
it resembles Denmark. Its coast line is 
400 miles ; and the value of the iish caught 
aunually there amounts to {(30,000. The 
population ia about 25,0(10. 

51. The Surface to the east is undii- 
laling and mountainous. The soil on the 
liiU.-Lni'U nud valleys is good, and the 
fnrerts are well wooded. The chief moun- 
tains are the Notre Dame raugo, which, in 
some places, reach a height of from 2,000 
M 4, nil. i feel. Mount Logan ia 3,780 feet. 
The chief rivers urn [he Matnnc, Sle Anne, 
mil Si. John, The Magdalen Inlands., 130 
miles off the coast, are important fishing- 
stations. GaspC- is memorable in the his- 
tory of Canada, as being the spot ou which 
Jat-.-ju.-j (J.nlii.T first landed, when he 
plauted llie Jlcur-tls-Iys iu the New World, 



VI. THE PROVINCE OF CANADA. 

1. United Canada.— Although physically, and to some extent na- 
tionally, distinct, the two Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada are 
lolitiL-iilly and (vinnicniuliy united. Ah hu integral part of the great 
Smpire of Britain, Canada owes a willing allegiance to the Sovereign; 
but the executive government and legislature of the Province are, practi- 







iwnshlpi ? 
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cally, independent of Imperial control. 
"With her people, loyalty to the Sore- 
reign, obedience to the laws, love fop 
mankind, and reverence for sacred things, 
i are felt to he duties enjoined by the im- 
6, peratire injunction to " Honor all 

HMenj LOTBJTIIE BfiOTIIEBHOOD ; FBAB 

B God ; Honob the Kino." 

2. Elements of the Constitu- 
tion. — Our Constitution is founded 
upon that of England. It is embodied in 
Acta of the Imperial and Canadian Par- 
liaments, and based upon those great na- 
tional compacts which are embraced in the following historical documents : 

I. NATIONAL AND FUNDAMENTAL COMPACTS. 

3. Magna Charta, or the Great Charter, ties of tbe subject, was assented to by 
panted by Kin? John, at Runnymede, near Charles I. ill 11527- 

Windsor, in 12)5, and again by Henry III. 8. The Habeas Corpus Act, passed 

in 1224. It secures tu us persunnl freedom, in tbe reign of Charles II. in 1789. It 

a constitutional fwin el ^ivi'imnwil, trial compels persons in charge of a prisoner fo 

by July, free egress to and from the king- bring his body and llliul of commit- 

dom, and equitable and speedy justice. mint before a judge, within a specified 

4. The Charta de Foresta, granted time, so as to inquire into tbe legality of 
by King John, in 1215. abolished the royal bis arrest. The judge's writ of habeas 
privilixe <■!" hunting nil over the kingdom, corpus may be demanded us a right, and 
and restored to the lawful owners their canirat be refund, under penalty of a fine, 
woods and forests. 9. The Bill of Rights declared tbe 

5. Confirmatto Chart arum, or Con- rights of the subject ; and limited tbe suo- 
firniation of the Great Charters (which were cession of the crown after the English re- 
then made Commou Liiw), and the Chattel' volution of lfiUS. It was passed in the first 
Of tbe Forest, made by Edward I. in 1297. year of the reign of William and Mary, 

6. The Statute of Treasons, granted 10. Other Acts. — The other more in> 
by Edward III. in 1350, at the request of portant Acts passed since 1888, related to 
I'iLrliiiniciLt, defined treason, and put an end religious toleration; to the settlement of the 
to judicial doubt or caprice hi tbe matter, succession to the Cruwu (also limiting the 
Treason was still more clearly defined in Koyal prerogative) ; the independence of 
the Act .111. Ceo. IIL en. 7. Parliament; and to Catholic Emancipation. 

7. The Petition of Right, a parlia- Those Acts form part of our Canadian Cou- 
lueEti'.ry declaration of the rights and liber- stitutiou, as well as the following : 

II. IMPERIAL ACTS. 
H. The Treaty of Paris, in 1763, ceded Canada to the Crown of England, 
lada appreciate licr polit ical advantages? What sacred injunction Infill* 
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This treaty secured to the people of Lower 
Canada the fret ei erase of their religion, 

laws, and institutions. In 1TU3, the Eug- divided Lin; Pr»ril*e»in.to tlnjMf and Lowt. 

lieb laws were introduced by rojal proela- Canada J Intro ducod the representative sys- 

mation ; but by the — tern of government ; and Bet apart the 

12. Quebec Act of 1774, the pro- CSerarBaserrelsnds. Under its authority, 

eliiuiati'.'ii vn annulled, and the ancient the Upper Canada Parliament introduced 

Cauiume dc Parit (Custom of Paris) re- the English law, 

stored in civil .matters. By this Act, the 14. The Union Act of 1840, united 

English criminal law una perpetuated, and the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. 

III. CANADIAN ACTS. 

15. The Representation Act, the applied to municipal purposes, in 1B55-7. 
Franchise Act, and the Independence of 18. Municipal Institutions iatro- 
Parliament Act, passed in 1858. duced into Upper Canada ia 1841, and 

16. The Legislative Council made into Lower Canada in 1847-55. 

elective in 1BS& (Sn hhi I'-i and 40.) 19. Systema of Education devised 

17. The Seigno rial Tenure, abolished for Upper and Lovei Canada, in 1841-6. 
foi Lower Canada, and the proceeds of the 20. The Law of Primogeniture In 
Clergy Reserve Lands of Upper Canada Upper and Lower Canada repealed in 186L 

OITIL GOYERNMENT. 

21. Executive Government, — The system of Government is monarchical, in its 
most popular form. The Queen is represented by a Governor. Tlio Executive consists 
of a Governor General and a Cabinet Council comprising ten officers, or heads of depart- 
ments, viz.; Speaker of the Legislative Council AK-jniey General fir Upper Canada, 
Attorney General for Lower Canada, Inspector General of Public Accounts, Receiver 
General of the Public Bersnae, Qommiasloner of Crown Lands, Commissioner of Public 
Works, Postmaster General, Provincial Secretary, and Minister of Agriculture. The 
Members of the Cabinet are appointed by the Governor, and hold office (unless removed) 
bo long as they cau retain the confidence and support of (ho Legislature , in ivliioh I hey 
must hold seats. [In this respect our system differs from the American. In the United 
States, the Members of the Cabinet, appointed by the President, hold office for four 
years, and are independent of Congress. They cannot ho changed during the Presi- 
dent's four years' tenure of office, except by his consent] 

22. The Legislature consists of three time, by despatches to Hie Imperial Govern- 
branches: 1. The Queen (represented by ment. He is the chief executive officer, 
the Governor") ; '.'. Th- Legislative Council; grants marriage licensee, and is cimimander- 
and, 3. The House of Assembly. The con- in-chief of the militia. He assembles, 
sent of each branch ia necessary before a prorogues, and dissolves parliament, and 
hill can become law. assents to all unreserved bills passed bv it 

23. The Governor General is select- previous lo their becoming law. Reserved 
ed by the Crown, and generally holds office bills await Her Majesty's pleasure ; and any 
for six years. Ho is guided by general, or law can be disallowed by the Queen within 
special, instructions ; by law and usage ; two years from the date of its passiag. 

24. Ti" - " - 



ii public matters, from lime to 24. The Legislative Council ci 



Whs* 
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ponds to the House or Lords in England, or 25. The House of Assembly coiTes- 

to the Senate of Congress in the United ponds to the House of Ooxnnieni in ffijg- 

States. The members were fonm-rlv an- lnnd and to the House of lie nreseuta lives 

pointed by the Crown for life; but they are in the United States. It consist; of 130 

now elected for eight years — each electoral members (63 frnrn Lower Canada and 66 

district returning one memher. The old from Upper Cuuadn), elected by freeholders 

members retain their seats for life, unless and householders in counties, cities, and 

dii.|ii;iU!ied. The Speaker Is appointed by towns. The Speaker is elected by the 

tlie Governor, nod is a memher of the Houses for »■«& parliamentary term of four 

Cabinet. Tlie Council can originate any years. This branch can originate any bill, 

but a money bill. It may also reject any It controls Etc revenue and expendit 

bill passed by the Assembly. It can be the Province. The forma of procedi 

dissolved by the Governor. There are both branches oi the Legislature are 

forty-eight electoral divisions— twenty-four lar to those of the Imperial Parliament, 
in each Province. (Seepages 23 and 38.) 

JCDICIABT. 

26. The Superior Courts of Upper ministration of estates. 3. County CourU, 

Canada are: 1. Quern's llrm-h, presided with eijuiiy powers, to try all civil cases 

over by a Chief Justice and two puisne under (200 and £-100. 4. Courts of Quar- 

Judges. This is the highest Common Law ter Sessions, to try cases of larceny and 

Court; it has an almost exclusive authority other petty offences. S. Recorder*' Vfiiirts 

in criminal matters, rind can compel nil in- are Quarter Sessions for cities. 6. Division 

ferior courts and public officers to perform Courts try summarily, in liivisious of 



mil. 



nets required of them. 3. Chancery, pr 
sided over by a Chancellor and two Vice- 
chancellors. It is a Court of Equity, and 
i- ■Ir-lLtn.-'ii to supply, in civil matters, (In; 
dciicieudes of other Courts, either in their 
machinery or rigid adherence to peculiar 
forma. 8. Common Pleas, presided over 
by a Chief Justice and two puisne Judges, 
has more special jurisdiction between »ub- 

1' net and subject. The Judges of the Queen's 
tench and Common Pleas hold the Courta 
ec, in the various counties, twice a 
year. 4. Error and Appeal, presided over 
by the Chief Justice ol L'jiper Canada, and 
ia composed of all the Superior Judges. 



nail civil cases. 7. Insolvent Debtor*.' 

Cwtrln, lirl.l by County Judges. 

28. The Superior Courts of Lower 
Cauaclaare: 1. The Queen s Bench, wbich 
has one Chief Justice aud four puisne 

Jo'lires. h, hears appalls, and gives judg- 
ment in scriou- cri initial matters. 2. The 
Sni'tri'ir lias one Chief Justice and seven- 
puisue Judges. Jt gives judgment iu 



29. The other Courta arc : 4. Cam- 

lissioners, ia parishes, for trying civil 
-- "nder 3'25. 6. Quarter Sessions; 



■i and composition iudica 

diction and authority. 30. Final Appeal.— There is a Final 

27. The other Courts are: I. Heir and Appeal, in all civil cases over 82,000, from 

Deduce, to determine claims of land from the Superior Courts of Upper and Lower 

the Crown. H. Probate and Surrogate, to Ciuuulu, to ilic Judicial Committee of Her 

give legal effect to wills and to the ad- Majesty's Privy Council in England. 



eii>t Iu Ujijjer and Lower 



jjriue then], Iu what cases el 



ic House of Assembly r 



linal appeal be in 
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TltiDK AKD COMMEBOE — CASALS AND BAILWATB. 
31. Commercial Facilities. — Few countries, with the same amount 
Of revenue, hare done so much to develope trade and commerce aa Canada. 






Stimulated hy the munificence of the Giyeb of all Good, in conferring 
upon the Province the magnificent lakes and extensive rivers which she 
possesses, the Leg! stature has still furtlier increased her facilities for internal 
communication and trade, by promoting the construction of numerous ca- 
nals and railroads, with their invaluable adjuncts, the telegraphic lines, The 
poBtal system is also verv complete. Canada has reciprocity arrangements 
with Great Britain, the British North American Colonies, and the United 
States. They refer principally to the free exchange of the natural products 
of each country. Canada has also a decimal currency and silver coinage. 

32. Imports.— The annual value of the $10,500,1)00; United States, $18,500,000; 
importsinto Canada, is between $40.00' i, 000 Abuiit r.n.iMO.iHiu bushel* of wheat are 
and ¥50,000,000. In 1856, it was $43, GOD,- Brilisli North AuR'ricun Colonics, £1,000,000 
000:— $18,000,000 from Grent Britain; grown annually. Fisheries are promoted. 
$32,000,000 from the United State a ; and 34. Majonfacturesareprineipally wuol- 
f], in in, niul from the North American Colo- len, iron, glasa, India-rubber, cabinet ware, 
nies. The chief imports are woollens, cot eoap, candles, &a, for domestic use. 

tons, silks, iron, tobacco, tea, and sugar. 35. Revenue— The net revmue in 1S58, 

33. Exports.— The annual value is be- was about $6,0 1)0,000. Ouatomi, $4.500, n00; 
tween$30,000,O00ajidfHi,O00,000. Inl866 Public Worka, $500,000; Crowu Lands, 
it was $32,000,000, and included : Produce $500,000 ; Oasuul, $820,000. 

of the mine, $165,000; sea, $500,000; and 36. Expenditure in I85B was $6,200,- 
forest, $10,000,000. Animals and their 000 : Interest, nearly $1,000,000; Civil Go- 
produce, $2,500,000; agricultural prodncta, vernment, Siia.Omj^ Lt«isla1ion, S-iaiwOO; 

•¥15, i,000; manufaclures and ship, JuBtioe, $450,000; Education, $380,000; 

$1,600,000. Exports to Great Britain, CoEeetion uf Revenue, $940,000. 

37. The Canals of Canada are extensive and important. Their 
total length is 216 miles. They are as follows : 

38. Wetland, connects Lukes Erie and has 47 locks, and si 



Ontario, and thus overcomes the Niagara elevation of 451 feet, viz., 165 from Kiugs- 

Falls. Its length is 28 milea. It has ton up to Lake Rideau, and 293 from Lake 

twenty-nine locks, and surmounts 334 feet Rideau down to the Ottawa. The entrance 

There are two entrances on Lake Erie — at Kingaton is by the Cataraqui River; and 

Ports Maitland and Colborue ; and one on the outlet, at Ottawa, by the Ridenu River. 

Lake Ontario — Port Dalhousie. It was pro- It was commenced in 1826, and was origin- 

jectedbytheHou.W.KMerritt, ial81B-24, ally constructed by the British Government 

and completed in 1829. It haa been further for military purposes. It cost $3,860,000. 
enlarged. Total cost about $6,600,000. 40. St. Lawrence, consists of a series 

39. Rideau, couuects Lake Ontario with of canals extending from near Prescott to 

the River Ottawa. It is 1264; miles long ; the entrance of Lake St, Louts, aa fallows : 

Ereraiiea.— What are the commercial facilities or Canada— her imports, exports, manufactures, 
revenue, and expenditure S Describe the canals, and trace them on the map. 
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I. W'iU'inmiibtirgli, four in number ; 11} miles the city of Ottawa. 2. Carillon, two mileB 
long, with six lucks, and designed to sur- long, with three looks. 8, (rJminVJi,.'} miles 
mount Eh* rapids at Galop*. Point Iroqnois, long, with seven locks, i. Stir. AnnStlack, at 
Rapid Plat, and Fwnul'i Point. A f.'orn- Ste. Anne's Ilnpids (celebrated in Moore's 
wo//, nt the Long Sault Rapids; 11J miles " C;i.iuidian limit rf'.>»K.") 5. Lachine, From 
Idri^', wiili seven locks. 3. Beoti/iornoij, the rapids at tbe foot of Lake St. Louis, to 
from the foot of Lake St. Francis to tlio Monlrad ■ Sj inilt-s ]..|ii;, with live locks, 
bead of Lake St. Louis; 11} miles long, 42. Chambly, extendi from St. John's 
■wiiti nine locks, and surmounts the rapids to Chatnbly, on the Richelieu River, 11$ 
at Coteau, the Ceiires, and tbe Cascades, miles. With St. Onr's Lock, it cumpletes 
Total cost, $6,500,000. The obstructions in the navigation from the St. Lawrence to 
the intermediate navigation of tbe St. Law- Lake Chnmplain. Cost $500,000. A ennui 
fence have also been very lately removed. by another route is in contemplation. 

41, Ottawa, as follows: 1. Chats, he- 43. Burlington, connects Burlington 

tween the Chats and Chandi^re Lakes, near Bay, at Hamilton, with Lake Ontario. 

44. Railways of Canada.— Within the last few years, tbe railway system of 

Cauada has been rapidly developed. In 1850, 

there were only two short railways. In 1857, 

there were fourteen, with an aggregate length 

of 1,687 miles. A Canadian line of ocean 

steamships has also been successfully estah- 

J listed. The two principal railways in Canada 

are the Grand Trunk nud the Great Western. 

The Grand Trunk line, when completed, will 

extend to 1 ,05»i miles, including tbe celebrated 

Victoria Tubular Bridge, of nearly two miles in 

length. (Sea itluntratioa on page 36.) The 

Suspension Bridge on (ho Great Western Una 

"^^■vJj^S^^K^r^^"^^^ is also a wonderful structure. (Set illustration 

v * ^ on page ]G.) A tubular bridge U also pro- 

jected near this bridge, and one at Fort Erie. The following are tbe completed and 

projected railways of Canada, ia 1868'. — 

45. I. Railways completed, or under contract : 




I St. Lawrem 

(2) Montreal and New "York... 

(3) Grand Trunk 



u 

Cioate. What ia said of 



(1) Ottawa and Prescott 

Cubourfc and Petorboro' ,. 
10) Port Hope and Lindsay ... 



'.'■«( *Uii«i. i, and uiiincts Montreal ividi LakeChaai- 

li!:iin. ThL» m;i. ih" lirsi i.'ii!ii:u in Canada. 

i ■■■•I ,-;.:"■'.' : <-n ■ "■!- I,' i ho I'ruvincolino; indnriro the 

. ... : 

Coat S«l,000,(HXI, an.) (■-,:.■■„,■!- h>rrU.ii<l illniiie) ami Q.ue- 
bee with Sarnia, Upper Canada. At Rirliiuoh.l ;.!,,.■ lins 

filler luQudHif, Hasnu'eitensiontoTrolsPistDles', 4c. 
rid Trarik Railway at I'rescott. opposite 



a railways ol Canada? Traco thorn aLu on the. map. 
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(7) Ontario, siii.tsji-. aiid Uunn 

(») Hamilton and Toronto 

(0) Great Western 

(10) Gait and Guelph 

(11) London and Port Stanley... 
(12| Buflalo(U.S.) & Lalte Huron 



I'oodstoclt and Lake Erie 



li this lino 
j, connecting the 



Costs: 



MUtiHi. Passing 



mgh Coper Ounch, itcon- 

_<irk ii.iiit Hi-'iiipaii (Niagara 
Fall* and Di-lrml.l 1 1 ],;,-. :i ■■.:■,!,, li to Gait, tc. 

('■jhi-rt- v/iiii Hi- ' :i-.'i «''■■■!!■. ■!! Bi .-,■.:,■■ rit Gait. Passes 
1 1 tmh I'tviLrm !. ■ . ■ ■ 1 1 -■ ■ 1 1 . i i . Mai , nemi liillavn S.i.iml. 

A it'cdiTtulinMlrrat Weswni Railway, extending to Port 

Designed "to conn in Lafc* Bria '■■ -ire? Buffalo, Dnltod 

States) with Lake Hnnin, at Godeiii-h. i:nw.> tin-Great 
Western at Pans, and Hi- ' :-..i-l Ti i ii! Stratford. 

Extends from the mouth of the Niagara River I" Chin- 

l'.n.<:,\ VVf-'f'ni RniKini at'tlm Siis] ifiisiun liiioVe. 
Will run parallel in (■-,..■ W-lland final. CouneoW Port 

Ualucmsii! and CnJbonie. 
May extend along Lake Erie, either way. 



(16) Great Southern 

(17) Grand Junction , 

(IS) London and St. Mary's . 



(32) Toronto 4L. II nnm (Contrail 
(23) Hamilton and Port Dover . 
(■;-!t ivii;r,v:i.i,,l Luke Hur 



.jl'.-i,. 



lu.ITrn 



An eilt'itsltni frniu Port Stanley 

tliruuffl) Lmi don. 
To connect with the Grind Trunk Firiilv.-iv. 
To minimi l)iii-bi'i> wiili I. uk.' llui'iN.nl'.iiiM.lii: 

of the St. Lawrence, and 
(.*l- ivitjsi 111 and US.) 



Boil way from Belleville 
St. Mary's, passing 



■I ].:,!;,■. 



.oftheOttav. 



,1 IIUIT.' 




47. Simultaneously willi llio system of 
MttlwRJI, BOfrespnii'lii ■; ll-n- ...l' klri::ii|ili 
have been established throughout CmmrJn. 
The principal public telegraphs are the 
Montreal line, extending, with lis branch- 
es, to all the principal cities and towns 
in Cauailn, and, by connection, to the East- 
era Provinces anil tn the United States ; 
und House's Montreal sad Sew York line, 
which extends 34 miles to the Province 
line, iutil thence in Xi'W York. 

48. Post Offices are e-.iiil.IMi.nl in 
1,400 places in Canada. The pos) rental 

■ tend to an ■mfregltt distance of 12,000 
lee. An tmifuriu rate of fivo 
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, letter to or from any part of eiecpt California and Oregon (which ia IB 

Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and cents.} Canadian letters may be regia- 

Prluee Edward's Island j I2J !o Newfound- teujd for two cents, American foe fiveeenta, 

land, 12^ to Great Britain and Ireland, by Bud English for ten cents. Money-orders 

Canadian steamers (IS by Cunnrd slciim- are granted on various post offiuea in Oana- 

ers) ; 10 cents to any of the United States da, at a very trilling charge. 

VIII. THE INDIANS OF BRITISH AMERICA. 

1. Although the Indian tribes which have been scattered over the en- 
tire continent were very numerous, they have been all found to belong to 

eight or ten distinct groups or families. Tour of 
these occupied the present area of Canada, viz. : 
I. The Eskimo, who, in their piytique, but still 
more in their manners, belief, and superstitious cus- 
toms, resembled the natives of Lapland and Green- 
land; II. The Chippeweyans (who should not be 
confounded with the Chippewas, or Ojibwas), in- 
cluding the following tribes : (1) The Dog-ribs (lea 
Plats-cotes des chiens) ; (2) The Hares (Le Peaux 
de lievres) ; (3) The Yellow-knives (les Couteaux 
iann.es) -, (4) The Slaves (lea Esclavea); (5) The 
Deer-eaters (lea Mangeurs de Caribous) ; and, (6) 
The Beaver (les Castors) ; III. The Algonquin ; and, 
IV. The Huron-Iroquois. Each of these four 
groups or families spoke a distinct language, having 
no affinity to the other. The four groups were sub- 
divided into various tribes, each speaking a separate 
original tongue, yet among all the tribes a remarkable 
toms and institutions prevailed. In color, form, tempera- 
ment, religious belief, and pursuits, all were alike. The men engaged in war, 
hunting, and fishing; while the women performed all other kinds of labor. 

2. Domestic Habits. — The wigwnma their names from 
of the Indians were of the simplest eoo- themodeof wear- 
Ktraotlou, being poles covered willi malting- ing these skins, 
made from the Lark of trees. Their ini- Thus the Roclcy 
pie men la were made of bones, shells, and Mountain Indian* 
atones. Meat they roasted On the points of were ealled Chip- m 
slicks, or boiled it in stone or enrthern ves- paweynu, fromfl 

ids. They dressed in skins, with or with- the manner ' 

nit the fur. Some Indian tribes derived wkieh they w 

Axm-ites.— What is said of the great Indian groups of British America? What is cs 
.Uesrrilre their domestic habits. 
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the eking gathered round their necks. Their 4. Wampum. — Indian 

chief ornaments wore feathers, porcupine- money, consisted of white 

quills, bones, or shells. They tatooed, as or purple tubes, made of the 

well as painted, their faces anil bodies. inside of theconeh or clam 

3. Hieroglyphics. — Indian treaties shells, either fastened on 

■e generally hieroglyphics!, as were also bells or strung like beads. 

and called wampum. **■ 



ok! un- 



determined 







s t^^^iQ^M-f^ 



Wampum t 

official records of alliance, nnd, in (ho handa 
..I" a chief, were the ratification of trea- 
ties of friendship, Ac, 
r o? kiss. g_ ^j, e Calumet, or peace-pipe, was 

The foregoing made of clay or stone, and ornamented; and 



a warlike 



■11 their recorded deeds, 
hieroglyphics give au ace 
foray. The nine paddles m cne canoe inai- 
cate nine warriors ; the figures represent 
prisoners, with tomahawk, bow, arrow, war- 
club, etc. One prisoner is beheaded; an- 
other, with the shading below, is a woman. 
The fire and animals indicate a council held 
by chiefs of the bear and turtle tribes. 

3a. The Totem, or *b* Jit 

outline of some animal, f—^^^^T^ 
from do-daim, a family 
mark, was always the 
chief's signature ' 
treaty. The tote 

not the personal 

was generally iriferibed on the tomb. Tho (olbgnrand 
" 'n> chief tribes: { , i ,, _ 



imoked by the eachenw with nu enemy 
a stranger, it indicated peace and fidelity. 
6. The Weapons of war 
of the chase, consisted of 



v&* 



following wer. 



s of the chief trib. 




r war-elub; (c) toma- 

hatehet; and (e) scalping- 

kuife ; and spear. War was the chief oceu- 

[-.(ili'in "f the Indian;, either anioug them- 
- lives, or, in later times, against tho white 
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nine ventured out upon the " 
alone. For protection, the colon 
erect timber-palisades about their dwell- 




8. The Religion of the Indiana con- 

■Med noiefly in the belief of a Rood and 

evil spirit. There were no infidels among 

ings, and around which the Indian would [hem Although rhey ih-iii-ii the heavenly 

stealthily watch for his victim. (See the bodies and the elements, I hev pre-eminently 

■ill .■■ sr . ■■. It 'j-m on the prMedtiM page.) adored the Great Matiitou, or Master of 

7. Burial. — The dead were usually Life. Tbey had dim traditions of the crea- 

placed on a high lion, the deluge, and of the great atone- 

seaffold, either m en t. 

sitting or lying. 9. The Sachem, or bead of a tribe. 
Sometimes they was frequently an hereditary monareh, and 
"'"■■" -"-apped in sometimes owed bis elevation to his prow- 
d laid ou ess or oratorical powers. He could be de- 
» sticks in a pit. posed; but while in power he waa supreme, 
f Weapons, food, In council composed of the elders, be pre- 
paints, rfco., were sided as umpire, and to bis decision all 
placed beside bowed with submission. A chief wits sub- 
them for their use in the ■■ happy huuliiig I'rJiiinte to the suoheui, nud was tbe leader 
grounds beyond the setting sun." of a war-party. 

10. The Indians of Canada — Tbe principal groups of Indians which occupied 
tbe area of Canada at the time of its discovery, were the Adiroudncks (the Algonquins 
proper) and the Huron .Iroquois. The Htirons, on their «i-ru-;;l, reBMiMd in Canada; 
but the Iroquois removed to New York. (See jVo. 14, page 47.) After the war of tbe . 
American Revolution, some of tbe Iroquois, or Six Nation Indinns, who had previously 
subdued their brethren tbe Eries and the Hurons, removed to Canada, anil settlsd ou 
lands granted to them by King George III. (See JVo. 16, page <13.) Tbe minor tribes 
are noticed in detail 

11. The Al-gon-qnlno, or Ad-i-roo. principal tribes of the Algonquin group 
OJMKf, with the Eitrnm-IroqaoU, are said to settled in British North America, were: 
bave descended from the north, by tbe (1) The Montaguais du Saguenay (Saguo- 
Ottawa (or Dtawaa) river, at the close of nay Mountaineers); (2) The TeteB dfi boule 
tbe 15th century, and U, have occupied the (tbe Bull-heads of the St. Maurice); (3) 
left bank of the St. Lawrence. They were The Ottawa?) ; (4) The Ojibwas, or Chip- 
called Adirondaeks (or burt- eaters], in de- pewas of Lake Superior and River Wiuni- 
riaion, by the Iroquois. They received the peg (Sauteux of the French); (5) The 
generic name of Algonqnfns from tbe Mashkegons of the River Nelson aud the 
French. In Indian tbey were called IJdis qua Otm (lea Oris) of tbe River Saskatchewan, 
game, — " People at the end of the water." No tribe of this group has been bond weat 
In arts and other attainments tbey excelled of tbe Rocky Mountains; nor have any 
tbe Iroquois. They are supposed ta have tribe of the ChippewayaLi group bteu found 
been at the bead of a great northern eon- east of Hudson's Bay. 

feilcraev similar to that of the Six Nation 12. The Ot-ta-was, or Ut-a-wns. A 

Indians. In later times they were aUies of tradition of this tribe asserts that they were 

tbe French aud Wyaudets, iu their wars members of a northern eonlVdci'iicy— («e 

against the No-do-was, or Iroquois. The Algotigiu>u)—that tbey migrated and se- 
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parated | the Adirondacks fixing their to the Ojibway mini Sac In din m. On the 4 th 
iting-grounda near Quebec, the Hurone June, 1763 (Kin^ George's liii'tlidity), Mina- 
alon<j the Upper Lakes, Hud the Ottawas vavana, an Ojibway chief, invited the Eng. 
□ear Miehilimackinac and Detroit. They lish to witness a game at hall. Having 
exacted tribute from the tribes passing played up to the gate ol the fort, the In- 
through their territory. They are chiefly diana rushed in, seized and massacred the 
noted for their fruiion.-f uni'ii. under their garrison, except a few who escaped. Pon- 
cbief Pontiac, with the Ojibwas, Sacs, Scne- tiau alone failed at Detroit. (See "Bio- 
cas, Pottawottamies, and others, for the graphg;") Remnants of tho OUawos are 
capture of nine British posts, in 1763. The now settled on the liauituuliu Islands, in 
capture of Miebilimackicao waa entrusted Lake Huron. 




13. The O-jlb-wa, or Od-jib-ivay, 
[plural Odjibwiii^J ..r;cii]-iii:d the shores of 
Lake Superior, and included the Mes-sas- 
sag-nes (or Mh-se-suu-jtnB), who occupied 
the area at the mouth of a river called ! v 
their name, king between Point Te^alon 
and La Cloche, on the north shore ot Lake 



Point Iroquois, Luke Su|H-rior. Tlie i ijib- 
waya and Missesaugas are Ijoih calb-,1 t.y 
different writers Chi p-pe-»ays. (Tbe I ."li. ■;■• 

Sa-way-ana are a Rocky Mountain tribe.) 
emnanls of the Ojibway B are now settled 
at Alnwick, Rice Lake, New Credit Sat- 
nia, and Lakes Simeoe and Conehiching. 
The Chippewa, like the Algonquin of old, 
is now the common bupiucos liinyoiu'e of 
the Indians, and is as necessary among 
them as French is among Europeans. 

14. Tho Wy- an -dots, or Huron?, claim 
to hnve been uriginally at the bend of the 
Iroquois group of tribes. They occupied 




tho northern shores of the St. Lawrence 
(westward from the present site of Mon- 
treal), Lake Ontario, Lake Simeoe, Ac. 
After their alliance with the Adirondacks, 
the Iroquois waged a war of extermination 
against them, and pursued them up the 
Ottawa to the Manitoulin Islanda |ia the 
lake since called Huron), to Mieli-il-ininek- 
i-nae, and to the northern shores of Lake 
Superior. Here the Ojibwas sheltered 
them, and defeated the Iroquois at Point 
Iroquois, or the " place of the Iroquois 
bones." The French missionaries after- 
warda collected tho scattered remnants of 
the tribe, and settled them at the village of 
Loi't'tlc, near Quebec. 

15. The Minor Trlbeu of, or bordering 
on, Canada, were: (1) The Petun {or To- 
bacco) Indiana [Thon-non-to-tes], who occu- 
pied tho peninsula lying between Georgian 
Bay and Lake Huron. Routed by the Iro- 
quois, they fled, in 1B60, to Missouri. (2) 
The At-ti-wen-da-ronk, or " Neutral ,T - 



if Canada. Point out 



Ottawns, the Ojilm-ss, the Wyiuidott, and the minor tribes 



iwas, tneujumns, iii' 1 »>.wo -.. him 

ic oinjj the position of Midii.ii'.;' 



I Na- 
bes of 
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tion" (speaking a Huron dialect), bo called were the neutral nation spoken of, or were 
from their orifiiual neutrality in the wars at tbe head of a neutral alliance of tribes 
between the Iroquois and four tribes of occupying tho nren between Lakes Erie 
HuroQ9,nt Lakeiluron. Thispeuceful tribe and Ontario. (*) The An-dos-tes, near 
occupied a part of the Canadian shore of Buffalo, were, after sixteen years' war with 
Lake Ontario anil both fides of the Niagara the Iroquois, subdued in 167-2, and fled 
river. Having at Icu.irtli aided the weaker down the Alleginy river. (5) The Pot-to- 
Huroas, they were attacked and reduced to wat-to-nries, originally from Green Bay, 
servitude by 1 lio Iroqii'-i^ in IC-lii-iiiJ. (';>') Michigan, now re.-dd.; in K'iiti~as, and a f aw 
TheEriesfe.rC.i. X;ui..i]..f tl„. French), are at Owen Sound, (fi) Tbe Nip is-singa, neat 
supposed to be identical with tbe Ca-taw- the lake of that name. (7) A fewMuu-seyB 
baa, who fled before the Iroquois to South ( De ■ la- wares) ; and (8) Nan-ti-cokes, branch- 
Carolina, in 1656—8. They occupied the es of the Lon-iii Le-na-pea (or original peo- 
southcrn shore of Lake Erie, and have left pie), are settled in the western part of the 
evidences of their former power iu the in- Province, near London. (3) The At-ti-knm- 
Bcriptions on the rocks of Cunningham Is- i-ques, in the north of Canada, Were de- 
fend. Some writers think that tbe Eries stroyed by the pestilence of 1610. 

16. The Huron-Iroquois group or family included : ( 1) The Six Nation Indians ; 
and, (2) The Huron s (Wyaudota) as well as tho following tribes : (3) The Sioux (Da- 
kobtas); F4) Tin- .Wiii- brines (EHora of Ota raoki), (torn A hM COjilni ay), rocks or 
stones, and hwoin, or padn, a Sioux (or little Iroquois); and. (5) The lilackfeet (Impiedi 
jioir».) Of these we refer now only to the celebrated Six Nation Indians. The history 
of these Indiana, although chiefly indeuti&ed with that of the State of New York, is 
alio iniiiiiiiii [y cunneeted with that of Canada. Aa n confederacy, they were the faithful 
allies of the iinglisli Crown fri..m 1.1 le earliest colonial times until the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The Six Nations embraced tbe fullirivinif cantons, or tribes: (1) The 
Mohawks; (2) Oneidas; (3) Onondagas; (4) Gmi.L'.is; (81 BenooM; nnd, (6) The Tus- 
caroraa. At tbe close ol the revolutionary war, the Mohawks, Cayugas, Onondngas, and 
others, removed to Canada, and settled : 1st. At Brunt ford, on the Snail River (so called 
after Eraut, the celebrated Mohawk chief ), where the.y revived a grant from the Crown 
of 160,000 acres along both sides of the river to its mouth ; 2nd. At Tyendinoga, on tho 
Bay of Quiute (so called also after Brant's Indian name) ; and, 3rd. On the River 
Thames. In 1671, a portion of tbe Mohawks settled at Sftult St. Louis, near Montreal 

17. Origin and Settlement — The origin of the Iroquois is very obscure. Their 
own tradition is that they originally descended the River OLtawa, and resided, as a small 
tribe, at E&Knelaga (Montreal) They were subject to the Adirondacks, and from them 
learned tbe arts of husbandry and war. Beeomiog numerous, they sought to secure 
their independence; but being vanquished, they were compelled to fly. Having as- 
cended the St. Lawrence, and coasted the southern shore of Lake Ontario, they entered 
the Oswego river, and scattered themselves in separate bonds throughout various parts 
of tho Stato of New York. 

18. Confederacy. — Afterwards, for mutual protection, and at the desire of the Onon- 
dagns, they formed a league, under the title of Ho-de no-sau-nee, or " People of the Long 
House." Thia house eitended from the Hivcr Hudson to the great lakes ' " 



ipieol tbe liong 
ikes of Canada, 
aid of their origin 
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The Mohawks guarded the eastern end, unci the Senecns the western. Tlio structure 
this league suggested the union of the thirteen colonies in the revolutionary 
union which was afterwards developed into the political compact of tie present Unilei 
States. The confederacy is supposed to have been formed in 1540. It was successfully 
maintained lor upwards of 200 years; indeed it bns never been formally dissolved. 
Originally it only included five cantons or nations; but, in 1712, ihe Tuscsrorns, ft 
aoutboru tribe, were admitted, and became the sixth noLion. Tlis Ne-ea-ri-a ges, a rem- 
nant of the Hurons at Mich-il-i-raack-i-nac (ihe " Great Turtle," abbreviated to STaek-i- 
naw), was nominally ■dtnttfad, hi 1723, as a seventh nation. By ihe Adirondack*, the 
Lillians ■■)" ilii- ■:■■'.<. ■ ■ i - = =. i- ■ - - 1 I.-;i;llo were known us ihe Hiu-goti; iS'uJ-n-wa?, or " Addor 
Enemy," by the Ojilwas and Hurons ; Iroquois by lbs French ; and Six Nations by the 
English. The French term "Iroquois" is founded on the Indian approbatory excla- 
mations "Toe I Hanoi" 

19. Wars .—In their protracted wars they extirpated ths Eries; utterly destroyed 
the power of the Hurons; defeated tbs Adirondack* and Utawne, and thus placed 
Canada under their sway. In 1010-1670, they drove the Au-das-tcs and At-tionan-di- 
rons, or " Neutral Nation," and I'stnus. I'i'uli lii- M i ; i l 1 . . i r : i Pus i in aula and Ihe Lakes ; and 
after their conquest of Canada, established colonics along the northern shores of Lake 
Ontario. In 1710 they reached their zenith; and after the close of the American Revo- 
lution, their power begaa gradually to decline. (See " Brant," in Biography j 

20. INDIAN SAME 3 OF PLACES IN CANADA. 
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The rapid river. 

I'Ihi |.li.-.-i- ol" li« y. or rushes. 
Home of licdi^hugs. 
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\ apeciei or late pike. 

Itivtr cuitriiin tti rough rushes. 

A great woman. 
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Coniral mountains. 
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Bruno" waters. 
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21, Otfaor tJamma.—(l\ Ontario is a quota, from Xau a fixture, at, upright rock, 

compound word from l1;e Huron dialect, nod yui, tiWii.ij «n;ers. It was also called 

On, from OnondlO, a bill ; tar. frnin Lo.i-d.Ii. Dc Tracy by tbo French, 
locks upat indioe; in water, and to. beautiful 

-water scene. The lull meaning ia, a beau- (2) Erie, from the Huron dialect, is aup- 

ti'ul projpect o( hiUa, rocks and water, posed to be derived from Erigaa, or eb&ta 

The lake was called Uadaracqui by the Iro- (wild eat or IjnxJ, the name of ft tribe of 
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Indians on its borders. On Colden's map It may also owe its origin to * Quelbeo ! " 
the lake is called Okswago. the esclamation of the French, when they 



(3) Huron, bo called from the Huron first bi 



Indians, who lied to the lake from the Iro- 
quois. It ia supposed to be derived from 
the old French word hurt, a wild bear, — 
referring to the Huron mode of wearing the 

(4) Superior obtained its name from 
being higher io tlie great chain of lakes. 
It was also called Git chi-gatn-i, or Git-cbe- 
g Sea-water." 



e promontory of Cape Din: 



(8) Montreal (Ho-che-k-g&) is a i 
tioa of " Mont Royal," the name given to 
the mountain by Jacques Car tier, 

(9) Various. — Lobo, a wolf, and Oro, 
gold, — are Spanish. Mara was so called 
from its bad water, Rama from its high 

Kaition ; both are Scripture names. Oril- 
■ takes its name from a wild plant grow- 
ing there. Flos, Tiny, and T»y were or — J 



(5) Iroquois Cantona — The designn- alter three lap dogs belonging to Lady 

tion of the cantons of the Six Nation ludi- Sarah Maitland. Sir Peregrine (when Lieut, 

ana has been given to several localities, viz. ; Governor) and Lady Muitland also named 

Iroquois, Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga. Cay- several other townships in Upper Canada, 

uga, Seneca, and Tuscarora. Also thennmes It is much to be regretted that the beauti- 

of three celebrated chiefs, viz. : Brant (Thy- ful Indian names have not been retained in 

cudnuegen), Teoumseth, and Ponliac. more instances. 

(6)Canada.— Tboderivalionoftbeword (10) Indian Words incorporated into 

" Canada " is variously given. A Castiliao cur language are, canoe, maize, and pikinini 

tradition states, that the Spaniards visited (child), from the Carib ; hakmatac and lam- 

the country before the French, and having eraek (forest trees) ; mink, moccasin (Ojib- 

found no mines, exelnimed frequently, " Aca way), moose, muskelonge (Ojihway) or 

nada," — "Here is nothing." The natives muskelungS (maskenooge,) aspeciesof large 

repeated the expression to the next Euro- pike ; opossum ; papoos (papoose), an In- 

pean comers. Charlevois derives it from dian child; pemmican, buft'alo meat mixed 

the Iroquois word " Han-n-ta," a village or with tallow ; potato (first found in Cuba) ; 

collection of huts — a wurd uFed by Brant, raccoon ; sachem ; squaw ; suceatash (green 

in bis translation of the Gospal of St. Mat- corn nod beans mixed); totem; tobacco 

Ihew, to signify a village. (from the West India Island of Tobago); 

(7) Quebec— The Indian origin of the tomahawk (Mahiean origin); tomato; wam- 
name "Quebec" is given by Clismplnin pum, sod wigwam, besides many others, 
and Lea Carbot. The Miekmaks and other 22. The Indian Population of Can- 
Algonquin tribes use the word Kepak or ada numbers 7,1'2S, viz.: Upper Canada, 
Kepek to designate the closing of a river. 3,065; Lower Canada, 4,058. 
■ 

VIII. HISTORY OP CANADA. 

1. The History of Canada naturally divides itself into five periods, as 
follows : — I. Discovery and settlement, 100 years ; II. French Colonial 
Government, 125 years ; III. English Colonial Government of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, 30 years ; IT. Division of the Province, and separate 
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governments of Upper and Lower Canada, 50 years ; and V. Re-union 
of tne Provinces under one Government, from 1840 to the present time. 

2. Discovery. — Although the coasts of swept from their ualive soil, and driven far 
Newfoundland and Liibrador were visited beyond the reach of French protection, 
by John and Sebastian Cabot, in 1437, it The destruction of tlic Hurons and Eries by 
was not until 1634 that Canada, was ac- the fierce Iroquois, is a terrible epiiodo in 
tually discovered. In that year, Jacques the Indian wars of those tiniea. 

Cartier, a French Yice-Adruiriil. left St 5. Capture of Quebec. — In 1027, the 

Malo, in France, for America, and reached Government of Canada, or New Fiance, was 

the eoast of GaspG on the festival of St, confided by Louis XIII. to the Company of 

Laurent. In honor of the day, he gave the 100 Associates. In 1630, Quebec was first 

name of St. Lawrence to the magnificent captured by the English under Sir David 

gulf and river up whose waters he had Kertk; but by the treaty of St. Germains, 

Bailed. He proceeded as far as Stailaoona iu Hi:;2. It w;l~ formally restored to Franco, 

(Quebec) and Hochelaga (Montreal). He 6. Royal Government.— In 1663, Ca- 

m r.-'iiviiil with kindness and dignity by nada was erected late a iloynl Government, 

the native Indians. On hi* return to Franco, and M. do Mesy app.iritvil liiH'tranr. The 

he cau'ied away with him the Huron chief, French civil code aud laws were also intro- 

Donnaeoua. The chief did not long sur- duced, and their admini-i. ;t;iuii entrusted 

viva his exile. Cartier returned to Canada; to the Governor and a Supreme Council of 

but met with ao many disasters, aud was five members. 

received with such evident hostility by the 7. Commercial Privileges. — For the 

Indians, that lie soon left for Frauce, and promotion of trade, Louis XIV"., aided by 

shortly afterwards died. the great Colbert, established a West- 

3. Settlement.— For 70 years little was Indian Company, and granted to it exclu- 
accomplisbed ; but In 1608, Samuel de aive privileges. The chief trading post of 
CLi;tni|i!jLiii made the first successful at- this company was at Tadouasac, it the 
tempt at settlement, and had the foundation mouth of the Saguenay river. There was 
of the City of Quebec. He also discovered also one at the Calaraqui river, (Kingston.) 
the beautiful Lake, since called Chumplain, 8, Port Frontenac. — In order to pro- 
and penetrated into Upper Canada as far as tect this trading monopoly, and to exclude 
the head waters of the Trent river. the New York and New England ooloniata 

4. Early Indian Wara.— For 50 years from trafiic on the lakes. Count de Fronte- 
from the period of the settlement of Quebec, uae erected a fort on the site of the present 
the infant colony and its Indian allies, (the City of Kingston, in 1673. The fort was 
Adirondacks and Huron.*,) were engaged in alterwards rebuilt and t-trengthened by 
a series of contests with the Iroquois and Sieur de Li Sal hi, assd i ifurts were made pa 
their English allies. At the end of that extend the French trading posts as far west 
period, the Iroquois hail extended their as Niagara and Detroit. 

away over nearly the whole of Canada, west 9. Preach Exploration. — At the sue;- 

of Montreal ; and even kept at bay, withiu geation of M. Talon (the Inteudaut), Louis 

their forte, the French rulers. Champlaiu Joliette was despatched to explore the west- 

and his sticccKfoi-s nuidf gallant efforts to em waters, lie was accoui[iiiuieil by Father 

shield their Indian allies; but they were Marquette. These adventurous men tra- 
Ezerciscs— Into what pt 




colonies. The Iroquois 

in their prosecution, and made many fierce 

and devastating inroads into Canada. 

14. Colonial Development.— Hi 



fersed the great lakes, and atlenglh rescued 
the famous Mi^is-if.rii in ■!■)' Kip N. lat. In 
1678-1(183, (his river was again KEplorvd to 
its mouth, by the her"ie Sieur .!,:■ Li Sail..:, 
Father Hennepin, ami the Chevalier ileTonti. 
10. First Colonial Contests.— In 1682, 

Froutenac, the chividrrius French governor, the pence which followed, Da Vrmdreuil 

was recalled, and M. la Iinrra appointed in and Beauhantois, the nble French gover- 

hia place. The contests which commenced nan Who ntcoeeded FrentanM, were eu- 

at this time, between the French and Eng- abled, with but alight iuterruptious, to in- 

lisi] colonists, had their origin in the efforts troduce various milutary reforms, nnd to 

of -the former to protect Ihcir monopoly of strengthen the military resources of the 

trade with Iho northern and westera In- province. Fort Niagara was coiistnii'njil; 

diana, and to pnveut it-i diversion from the trade and population increased; conteot- 

ehannel or the St. Lawrence to New York, inent reigned, ami agrieiilturc flourished. 

11. Diversion of Trade— In these 15. Ebb and Flowof War.— In 1745, 
commercial contests, ran be traced the first the war spirit was ago in ri'vi red ; tint the 
imperceptible beginnings of (hat gradual treaty of Aix la Chapel!?., in 174S, allayed 
transference of our trarle, (and it has never it fur a time. In I 75!!, ti-jivcver, iiidien- 
Bince been fully restored) from its natural tions of a coming struggle were ncrivi.iili!*; 
channel of the St. Lawrence to the New but the defeat of Braddock, the English 
York seaboard. To the efforts made to re- General, near Fort dti Que^ne (Httabttfg), 
store it, which were begun nearly two eon- Pennsylvania ; the failure of the expeditions 
turies ago, may be attributed one nf the pri- of 1755 ; the capture of Oswego by the 
mary causes which led to a retaliatory e*- Marquia da Montcalm, in 1166, — tBOWBd 
pedition from Boston, under Phipps, against clearly that, without wiser cuun-<cl.-i mid 
the seat of French commerce at Quebec, more active measures, the result of the. con- 

12. Second Expedition to Quebec, test would he humiliating to the pride of 
— In 1AB9, Frontenac was reappointed go- England and her generals, 

varnor; but Iho omhmmM Q&putt* had 1G. Lord Chatham.— At t.hi* crisis, the 
already become so fierce, that the expedition celebrated Willia.ni Pitt, son of the Earl 
from Boston against Quebec was determined of Chatham, was called to power. Upon 
Upon by the New York end New England his promise of re- 
Colonists. Sir William Thipps, with a. fleet, imbursament, the 
and Governor Winthrop, with an army, American colo- 
irero accordingly sent Winthrop returned nists raised GO.000 
without accompli- l.iii_-;i:.v'.liiiiL'i but Phipps men. He then 
pushed on. After capturing some inferior despatched Gene- 
posts on the St. Lawrence, Sir William ral Abercrombie, 
reached Quebec in October, 1690. He was with Amherst, 
bravely repulsed by Frontenac, and com- Wolfe, Boscawen, 
pcllod to return to Boston, with his shat- andHowe.to con- 
ttred fleet, greatly mortified at Ilia defeat, ducttbonestcnio- 

13. Iroquois Inroad*.— From this po- pnign in America, 
riod, until the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, Louiabourg (Capo 
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Breton), Forts Frontenae and du .Quesne but at leDgth, upon General Townehend's 
■Were soon afterwards cnptured ; nnd in 
HflS, the final struggle was transferred, by 
l'ilt'is ■iirection, to Quebec, the seat of 
French Imperial power in Canada. 

17. Campaign of 1759.— Pitt having 
M'iin'iiiiv-ird the colonies for tlio espunaea 
iii.n.nTi! by them in the late campaign 
(amounting to 11,000,000), they at ont-e 
seconded bis scheme for the coDquest of 
Canada. Abercrombie n-aa recalled; and to 
Amherst. Wolfe, and Prideaux was entrusted 
the cniiipnian of 1759. Amherst captured 
Tioouderoga nnd Crown Point, On Lake 
Cbiiiupltiiti ; 1'iiiieaux was killed in his at- 
tempt upon Fort Niagara; but the garrison 

■ ■ ■■ ■■.';' . ■ ■.'■■.. ■ 'i ■ 

succeeded him. Montreal still remained for 
Amherst; but to Wolfe was assigned the 

'.iiliii-sdt in- 1; of reducing Quebec — the key 
to the possession of the province. 

18. Capture of Quebec— Wolfe left 
Louisbourg, and arrived at the Island of suggest™ 
Orleans, below Quebec ;_ T ' 




(Half Kay up the 11 tight*,) 



, Wolfe decided to scale the 

nJune,lT69. He Heights of Abraham. Movingup the river 
with muffled oai-s, at midnight, on the 
] 2th September, he silently landed, at 
what ia now called Wolfe a CoTe, and 
:ean the Steep ascent. Slowly the 
Idlers emerged from that winding ra- 
ne, now so memorable in ourannais ; 
the morning, 6,000 British troops 
ere drawn up in battle array, u poo 
ie plains : having scaled a height of 
S00 feet above the river. What fol- 
lowed is well known. Woife achieved 
the victory; but the glory of that 
achievement was dimmed by the death 
of the two chivalrous chiefs — Wolfe 
and Montcalm. History has recorded their 
oompanied by Admirals Holmes and renown; and vanquished and victors, in 
Saunders, who took up the positions shown their descendants, have generously united 
a the engraviDg. In July, Wolfe fixed to erect a noble tribute to their memory, 
";a camp below the river Montmorency, and as shown in the engraving on the following 
ationeJ General Mouckton at Point Lew. hm fH 
For t' 
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fall of Quebec, fell also, in Canada, tbat im- 
perial power wtiicb, for more than lSOyearg, 
had ruled the destinies of this PwrlDOe. 
Queboo and Montreal soon capitulated, nod 



staring to the Frencb Canadians that of 
which, by Royal proclamation, tliey bad been 
unjustly deprived: the French civil laws. or 
Contume de Paris {Custom of Paris). The 
SriKdni] bun of England, trial by jury, and 
the Habeas Corpus Act, introduced shortly 
after the conquest, were, however, retained. 

22. American Revolution— The op- 
position to the famous Stamp Act, which 
passed the British parliament in I7S6, reach- 
ed $11 formidable rt liPiLjUt iii the New Eng- 
land Colonies, in 177fi, that blood was shed. 

23. Influence In Canada. — Id that 
year, til esc colonies requested the Canadians 
to send delegates to the Philadelphia Con- 
gress, in order (■■ prfttert a-jainst the- Stump 
Act, and to take hostile steps ■gains! Rut- 
land, if necessary. Canada, having •■ffi-red 
no objeotutBl to the Stamp Aet, paid no 
attention to this request. 

24. American Ittvaaf on— The Ameri- 
cans, ill. re lb re, sought to wrest the Province 
from its recent conquerors. They despatched 
a force of 2,000 men, under General Mont- 
gomery, up the river liielielieu, to take 

ili,iil:.',il, Rod 1.100 men, under Colonel 



thus brought the great contest, between Arnold, up the Kennebec (from Maine), t 
France and SflgUno, pa liii- I ■■miim-nt, |,j a join Montgomery, and capture Quebec, 
close. The history of French rule is full of Montreal, Chambly, and St. John's wer« 
hemic .v.'lik'wnn'iil.- — jf touching and mem- taken by the American General; but at 
orablt- incidents ; and its termination, though Quebec he was defeated, bis force dispersed, 
decisive, was still worthy of that great na- and himself killed. In June, 177*. the 
tion. whose history is parallel to our own in Americans were expelled from the Province, 
noble deeds and chivalrous renown. 25. United Empire Loyalists,— In 
20, In the Treaty of Paris, which 1783, the estimated population of the Pro- 
followed the capture of Quebee, in 1763, the viueo of Quebec amounted to 130,000. 
French language, laws, and institutions of About 10,0u0 of these were United Era- 
tha people, were guaranteed to the con- pire, (or American.) Loyalists, who, from 
quered colonists. In 11 tU, commenced principle, firm in their allegiance to theSove- 
21. English Rule, — and General reign, nobly abandoned their possessions, 
Murray was appointed the first English their homes and firesides, in the United 
governor of the Province of Quebec ; in States, that they might still enjoy, though 
1774, he was succeeded by Sir Guy Carle- as exiles, protection and freedom under the 
ton (afterwards Lord Dorchester.) In the British Flag. Their heroic fortitude, under 
same year, the Quebee bill was passed, re- unparalleled sufferings and privations, lias 

laid or 
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a Government, consisting of a Lieutenant 



rendered their memory dear to all 
dinns ; while the unrelenting severity 

acta of perpetual b;tuisbmenl and cuntisca- 28. The First Upper Canada Parlia- 

titTi, pmsnd by the several States which meat was opened »\ Ni.-v ;irk ( Niagara) on 

I hey lia'l left, iurlii-vd deep and unmerited tin' 1 Till September. ! ',:>-, by Lieut. Gover- 

wrongs which should never have followed nor Simcoe. The House of Assembly con- 

tho maintenance of con-den Lions principles eisted of only IP members, nud the Legisla- 

cqunll.y sacred, if not more so, than these rive Council of 7. Eight bills were passed; 

held by the conquerors. Tbe generous one of which provided For the introduction, 

amnesty of the time of Charles If. must of the English Civil Law. Trial by Jury 

ever remain hi striking and chivalrous eon- wn» also specially introduced, by statute, in 

Mast with tbe refusal, uf the ''ibirteen free that year. The English Criminal Law, 

and independent States," to grant the same though previoo-lv introduced into the entire 

at Ilia close of their successful revolution province of Quebec. ],i In .pi' rial statute, was 

in 1776-83. (as it stood in 170'>],"by Provincial statute, 

26. Settlement of Upper Canada, made the law of the land in Upper Canada, 



29. The First Lower Canada Par- 
liament was opened at Qncbeo, December 
17, 1782, by Lieut. Governor Clarke, in the 
atMBOf uf the Bovernor General, Lord 
Dorchester. The House of Assembly cou- 
nted of 60 members, and the Legislative 



— The western pmt of Canada having been 
chiefly settle' I by United Empire l,..yalis;s, 
to whom the Itiilish Covemmciit had liber- 
fllly granted land and subsistence for two 
years, it was deemed advisable to confer 

up. ■ I ;,. ■;■■ ■ ' !■■! :■ ■.'-:":.■: ■■■■■ ■ ; 

more in nceoi-dnuco with their national pre- Council of 16. Eight bills were paused. 

di k-ct ions. Tbe tenure too by which land The revenue of tbe province niuuuuWd, in 

n both parts of the province Bug- that year, to ouly £25,000. 

gested a political division. To the east, 30. Slavery Abolished.— In 1703, 

the feudal tenure prevailed: to the weft, slavery was abolished in Upper Canada; 

immon sec cage (freehold), end, in 1803, Chief Justice Osgood e decided 

In 1788, Lord Dorchester divided Upper that it was also incompatible with the laws 

Canada info four districts, viz. : Lunenburg, of Lower Canada. 

Jlet'Iileiibui'if. Xussau, and Hesse. In 179a, 31. The Seat of Government in 
the Upper Canada legislature changed these Upper Canada was, in 1708. removed from 
names into Eastern, Midland, Homo, and Newark (Niagara), to Yorl; (Toronto). Tor- 
Western. Theso districts were afterwards onto then eoniuined oidv twelve houses. 
increased to 20. but, in 1851, i'l counties 32. Declaration of War, In 1812.— 
:ted for them. There are also Little of special note occurred until 1812, 
24 LegUhitivB Council Electoral Divisions. when the Americans declared war against 
27. Division of the Province— Un- England. At that time Lower Cnnad 



der Pitt's auspices, the British parlii 
passed a measure, since known as I lie " ill in- 
stitutional Am. of Hill," dividing tbe Pro- 
vince of Quebec into Upper and Lower 
Canada. To each were granted a Legisla- 
e Couneil (appointed by the Crown), an 
elective House of Assembly, nud tin Execu- 

—What is said Df th" w>tt,l™«nt of 

first parliament in each te 



led an estimated population of 200,000 
ami Upper Canada, 80,000. 

33. Fort Miohllimackiriac Captured. 
—On the 17lh July, IS! 2, Captain Huberts, 
■ ;i of General Sir Isaac Brock, cap- 
tured Fort Miehiliinaokinnc, at the cDtrancr 
to Lake Michigan, in the United States. 
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34. Detroit Taken. — The Americana Beaver Dams, on the Niagara frontier, the 
.. collected an iuvading armj at De- (Jauailiun UW)M were victorious. Forts 
Colonel St. Ocorge met and repulsed Sehloset-r arid Hindi Iloelf were also auc- 

theni at Amberstburgh on the BOtli of July, cessfully attacked. But tile tide of victory 

On the fith of Auguat, they wore again turned ; and Mm Ainei it.iii ?neeess ou Lake 

driven back, and on 'the 18th, General Hull, Erie waa soon followed by the defeat of 

and the entire army of i,, r i(n> meu with the General Proctor and his brave Indian ally, 

garrison at Detroit, surrendered to Brock. 'iVimi-vih. at Moral ian lim-n, river Thames, 

35. Battle of QueenBtcm. — Another At Chrysler's Farm and Chateanguay river, 
invading army having collected opposito however, the Americans were totally de- 
Queenston, General Brock hastened to repel 

'it On the lSlh October, a battle wna 
fought at Queeuelon, and the Americans 
were totally routed and driven over the 
beigbta. The gallant General Brock, and 
his aide-de-camp, r..|,.iu-l McDoncll, were 
amongat the slain. Upper Canada hae twice 
erected a monument to their memory. 

36. The Campaign of 1812. —Various 
other r-ii^ageiiiunra [„|],,ivi-d en the Niagara featcd. 

ajid St. Lawrence frontiers; but the cam- them by Colonel Simmy. After the failure 

paign of 1812, ended at all points iu the of their invading nrmy at La Cull t, they 

discomfiture of the American invading ar- turned their attention tu Upper Canada, 

miea. The spirit of the Canadian people The victory of the British at Oswego was 

waa thoroughly roused ; and "pro aria et followed by their defeat at Sockett's Har- 

' (for our altars and firesides), re- hour. Fort Erie was alBO lost; and at the 




is also wrested from 



: 



sounded throughout the country as the ral- 
lying watch-word of its defenders. 

37. Reverses and Successes. — In 
1813, Toronto and 
Fort St. George 
(at Niagara) were 
capture d by the 
Americans ; but 
Major McDonell 
gained important 
advantages at Og- 
dansburgh, and 
General Proctor at 
Fort Oswego, 
which, however, 
the failure of Pre- 
vost's attack on 
Sackett's Harbour 
counterbalanced. 



battle of Chippewa, the brave General Biall 
was forced to retire to 

38. Lundy's Lane, where the defend- 
ers of Canada agaiu successfully resisted 

tin- invaders. Here one of tin; most heroic 
and desperate engagements of the war took 
place. General DiumiDond and his men, 
for six hours, maintained the unequal light, 
ou an open plain, till midnight, against a 
fui'Cii twice tin.' strength <if their own. The 
[!:iti-li lipid pijtsfisiiiii of the field, and in 
(In- murniEii; tin- Americans had retreated 
to Chippewa, and thence to Fort Erie. 

39. Close of the War.— Drummond 
now sought to retake Fort Erie and to cap- 
ture Black Knck, but ' 
The failure, however, wit 
pensated by the capture of Prairie dn Cliien, 

At Stoney Creek and and the gallant defence of Fort Jltickiusc. 
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But on Lake Chnmplain, (he Britislj f.roes 
suffered defeat; though this disasler was soon 
retrieved by n decline of American naval 
power on Lafee Erie, and their retirement 
from Ftirt Erie. The destruction of this 
fort was the last aat in the bloody drama ; 
and by the Treaty of tfheiil, December", lib, 
1814, pence ivn. finally restored to the I'ro- 
vinoe— it* soil freed from the bat of the 
invader, and our laws and institutions still 
juvsi-rvod to us hy blessing of I'royidenee 
and the bravery of our defenders. 

40. Political Progress— War having 
ceased, the peaceful arts prevailed ; and 
social, pili'ie.il, and commercial progress 
soon foil owed. Gradually Hie political 
qu.'slii.n.i of I lie .lny nssmuoil nu importance 
which rendered the annals of those times 
somewhat checkered. These questions rela- 
ted chiefly to the civil rights of various re- 
liginus persuasions, to the powers of the 
Bouse of Assembly, [lis .derav reserves, &e. 

41. Parliamentary Contests both in 

UppSr and Lower Canada was the result; 
■:■. .| vvilli vehemence and 
acrimony at times, these contests developed 
in many of (lie popular lenders that high 
order of talent, and public virtue, which in 
after life has characterised them as a class. 

42. Colonial Rights — The contests to 
which we hare referred, although mainly 
di reeled to tin; c~(;ibli-liniont ..f civil nnd re- 
ligious freed. 'in, involved the solution of [hat 
delicate queslmn of colonial relations with 
the mot her- country, based upon the main- 
tenance of that connection which happily 
exists between Canada and Great Britain. 

43. The Reform Policy for this pur- 
pose aimed nt the substitution of a respon- 
sible cabinet for an irresponsible one, by 
roakiDg the heads of tho government de- 
partments (who compose the cabinet) di- 
rectly responsible to parliament for the 



■ Bfli 



■ Count 






othe 



rem'™.— Wliitt followed the war ( Describe 
in of Upper and Lower Canada, in 1580 : the c 



Governor atone, as the representative of 
Her Majesty, while the adherents of a 

44. Conservative Policy maintained, 
that so wide a departure from the principles 
up in which en), mill I i.'ov..|-;n:n:::its were eon- 
ducted, would be a novel aud daagWMa 
experiment, nod illicit uliiiunt.'ly impair 
the connection with (bo niolh' -[■■country. nuJ 
jeopardise our rights as British colonial 
freemen. 

45. In their Administration of the 
txi-tinu' form of government, the latter 
parry hurt tin; ml vantage in Ihe contest; and 
in many eases may not have either wisely 
or iudirioo-ly exercised their powers. Un- 
pleasant collisions fallowed as a natural 
eoi'-i-ipiciiee. till at. length things came to a 

46. Crisis In 1837-B, and an ap- 
peal to arms was made by the more ultra 
Ration of the former party. This attempt 
at civil war was speedily put down by the 
unite. I efforts of the we 11- affected of the 
two (Treat political parties. 

47. Lord Durham.— In 1B38, the Earl 
of Durham was despalelied from England, 
to inquire into the causes of discontent in 
Cn.nio.!:i. and io surest a remedy. This lio 
did wiih great ability, and in ISSBembodled 
the result of his investigations in aa elabo- 
rate report to Her Majesty. 

48. Union of 1840.— Lord Durham's 
views were, with slight modi Bcations, 
adopted; and in 1S40. a legislative union 
of (he Provinces wi« effected by Imperial 
enactment, under the administration of 
Lord Sydenham, and a modified form of 
responsible government introduced. 

49. System of Compromise. — Thns 
were the demands of one great party 
granted ; while to meet the news of tha 
■ lli< !■ party, guards and checks were inter- 
posed, which since that time base been 

it of 

the strife and agitation of the past, "has 
the scries of events which afterwards led to the 
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'□ the Canadian constitution, — that upon them the inestimable advantages of 

itiful ami graceful structure of which British proteotiui) and support. And 

England,(aiid.-\iiiori.';i o.o) may feel proud" never, since the original settlement of the 

— which, win In It uaptf provides for Imps- Province, were the people of Canada 1 

rial control, secures to the Canadian people loyal in their devotion to Her Most Gra- 

the fullest enjoyment of their rights and cioiis Majesty the Queen, then at the 

privilegesas British subjects; and confers sent time. 

SOCIAL, OITIL, AND COMMEBCIAL FHOGBEBS OF LOWER CANADA, 
51. Latent Resources — During 
Sift period after the conquest of Lo 
Canada, little progi 



53. Material Progress.— Of public 
works, the most important in Lower Canada 
are the canals, railways, harhours, light 
houses, and timber-slides. The annur 



nl ni'fumpani 
I) t.i the vVyi 



had, however, within her own borders, thi 

germ and elements of her future advance 

meat ; and in the activity af her 

the fostering care of a move popular form 54. Interesting Pacta. 

of government, she was enabled, when un- Roman Callmlic mission iu Lower Canada 

cheeked, to develope advantageously ln-i' whs established by tin- ]i. i-nllets, in 1616 

Wealth and resources, and before the end of the same 

52. Early Enterprise — The basis for the liecoltet fathers, who had 

this development was laid at the time when Chaiuiilaiu, be^an to preach 

tlie spirit of exploration and discovery, dots, near Matchedasli Bay. The first Iio- 

whicb so eminently characterised the t-ariy man Catholic bishop (M. de 

periods of French colonial government, was pointed in 1(559-74 ; the first Pi'o'.i sttUM 

evoked, and nobly sustained by the leal and bishnp (iJr. Jacob Mnaiit-.iiri) in 1793 ; and 

heroism of [.'limn plain, Jolli.';te, Marquette, tho first regular Protestant Church service. 

Bbamois, La Verandrye, La Salle, Fronte- performed in Lower Canada, was in the 

nae, and Bcauhnrnuis. Tho navij.Mti.jii of Re-collet Chapel, Quebec, kindly framed 

tbe rivers, first explored by Champlaiu, has by Franciscan Friar,--, i 

since been rendered complete, by the con- (-till in existence) was first published iu 

■traction of the Llinii.-blv Canals : the course. llrU. Forty years ago there were but five 

pursued by Jolliette and La Salle is now newspapers published ; now there are up- 

the great highway of our commerce ; while wards of fifty. The .'-'■mi™ it of (Jiii-bi.-c 

the example of tin' .-.■It' icli.'.in'e and erifrgy (now the Laval University) and Inthi-Li iul 

of Frontcnac and his successors, is still felt Schools were founded by the munificence 

where he and they so long maintained in of Bishop Laval, in 16B3. 
the New World the honour and glory of 55. Recent Ameliorations. — The 

France. La Verandrye, in the years [fili Seignorial Tenure has recently been abolish- 

1643, followed the course of the Saakatch- ed; municipal government introduced ; aud 

ewan, fljid reached the Rocky Mountains primary, collegiate, and university cduea- 

eixty years before Lewis and Clarke began tion placed within the reach of 

their travels. population. 

FHOGBESS OF UtKEH CANABA. 

56. French Posts. — Lower Canada bad bor trading posts on the upper lakes, when 

already introduced civilization, and planted the Province was divided, and Upper Can- 
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ada settled by the loyalists from the United 
States, under Governor Simone. 

57. Public Improvement!. — Imme- 
diately after the removal of the seat of 
government from Newark to York, the en- 
ergetic Simcoe constructed the great lines 
of road leading northward and westward 
from his infant capital. The Welland Canal 
wui projected by the Hod. W. H. Merritt. 
inl8!8-S4; the Ridean Canal in 1920; and 
tho Kingston Marine Railway in 1827. Otb.- 
er important works have since fallowed. 

58. Interesting Facts.— Tin.- first As- 



aessmeiit Act was passed in 17S3, and 
slavery abolished ia Ilia same year. Muni- 
cipal insr.itutitins were introduced ia 1841, 
nti'i {,'i-i-iit.ly ffiiliirgt'il aiv.l |i'ipularised in 
H4!>. Tlie'l/pper Canada Gazette waa first 
pul>!i-ti'jd at Niagara, in 1793: now Upper 
Canada has one hundred and fifty news- 
papers. Legislative provision was first 
mada for public education iu 1807. but it 
iv:lt -irr'atJy increased in 1811 ; and in 184B- 
50, the foundation of 1 tie proseut admirable 
system of popular education was consoli- 
dated and enlarged. 




IX. FAMOUS CANADIAN BATTLE-GROUNDS, OR 
FORTIFIED POSTS. 

1. Qoebeo was founded by Champlain, Americans tinder General Montgomery, in 
in 160B; captured by Sir D. Kcrtk in 1(129; 1 775, aud restored iu 177L', when the Ameri- 
restored in I8&3; successfully defended by cans were forced to retire from Canada. 
Count de Froul'-nao n^aiti-t Sir Win. Pbipps, 3. IsIe-att3£-Nolx,in the Richelieu river, 
in 1690; by the Marquis de Vaudreuil commands llit? I'litrmiro. io Lake Champlain; 
against Admiral Walker, in 1711 ; but was waa fortified by the French in 17S9 ; cap. 
finally captured by the Eu£li*h forces under turcd by the English iu 1760; taken by the 
General Wolfe, in 1759. Tho Americana, Americana in 1775 (from hence they issued 
under G trie ra I MiTii^on-ery, were repaired their proclamation to the Canadians) ; and 
before its walls in 1775-6. rendered important service iu Ihe will- of 

2. Montreal waa founded in 1642: de- 1812-14. f See I lit HliuUmtitM on paga SO.) 
vaetated by tbe Iroquois in 1089 ; capita- 4. St. Johns. Richelieu river, was flor- 
iated to the English in 1760 ; taken by the tified by the French under Montcalm, io 
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1758; taken bv tliv English ; again fortified 
am! enlarged by Sir Guy Carleton; cap- 
tured by (he Americans iu 1775, and re- 
tained by them until they were forced to re- (See 
tire from Canada, iu 1776. It was the point 



dezvoua for Burgoyne's army, preri- 
i hia ill-fated expedition, which ter- 
ed bo disastrously at Saratoga, iu 1777. 
■he ilhtst<-«i;i>n !m jifige 39.) 
Fort Chambly, the third ir 







military po»t on thoriver Richelieu, 12 miles 
from St. Johns, was originally built of wood, 
by M. de Chamblv, a retired captain of the 
regiment of Carignan-Salieres. It was 
often attacked by this Iroquois ; and was 
afterwards rebuilt of atone, aa shown above. 



6. The Cedres Rapids, on tbe St. 

Lawrence river, 24 mile? from Lachine, was 
occupied by the Americans, as a small fort, 
in 1776. It was taken by a detachment of 
the British army and fii'ii) Indians under the 
celebrated Brant, without firing a gun. 
The Americans seat for its support were 
captured, after a severe struggle. 

" Froatenao, or Kingston. M. do 

Biles originated the design of building 

a fort here, as a barrier against the Indians; 



but, being recalled, Count de Fron 
erected it in 1672, It was rebuilt with stone 
in 1678, by La Salle. In 1689, during the 
famous eruption into Canada of the Iroquois, 
it was auamioued by the French, and taken 
possession of for a short time by the In- 
dians. In I liS»S it was again rebuilt ; and in 
1758, captured by the English. It is fortified, 

8. Fort Niagara.— This spot, though 
now beyond the boundaries of Canada, 
was enclosed by La Salle, in 1B79, when on 
his way to tbe Mississippi. In 1726, the 
French erected a fort here, which, in 17G9, 
was captured by Sir fm. Johnson. The 
legends connected with the history of this 
fort, under French rule, are numerous. In 
the war of 1813, it was surprised and cap. 
tnred by the Canadians. — {8et the iliiatra- 
tions on page 66 ) 

9. Qtieenston Heights, Niagara River. 
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Hare on the 13th October, 1812, Sir Isaac ia an open field, the Americans ti 

'nek defeated the Americans, but Ml In psfled I" retir-. 1 , With I loss of one general, 
battle. After his death, Ilia invaders were and HBO killed and wounded, while the Co- 
driven ofer the heights. John Brant, an nadian loss was only '2 
Indian dili.T, son of ilii- celi-hraled Joseph grunted to the victors in this battle by the 



Iritish Guv 



Brnnt, led 100 warriors in this battle. 

10. Stoney Creek, seven miles from 

Hamilton. On the 6th June, 1813, the with Wilkinson's army, General Hampton 

American Generals, Chandler and Winder, on the 36th October, 1813, pushed forward, 

were here captured in a successful night Willi 3,500 troops, from lake Chnmplain to- 

eortie, by Sir John Harvey, and their in- wards Montreal At the junction of the 

vadiug array driven back. Outnrd and Cbateauguuy river», he eneouu- 

U. Beaver Dams, Well and Biver. On tored 400 Canadian*, nu br Colonel do Sal a- 

the 24th June, IBIS (lira. James Secord berry, who disputed bis advance. By ski 1- 

bnvini; walked thirteen miles to apprise the ful management and great brarery on the 

lliitili offioei of the eipedition sent against part of the Canadian officers, — Viger and 

hira), n picuuet of 60 men and 200 Indians Doucet,— the Americans were cm-ipullv-il to 

capinreil, nfmrliard thrhtirig, .5(10 Americans, retreat towards PIntlshurg. Wilkinson's 
army also retired; and thus ended this for- 



iiir:IuJinv 50 iMvnlrv nud two field-pb 

12. At Chippewa, on 5tb July, 
Qen. Itiull, with 2,400 troops, gave battle to 
4,000 Americans. The British fought brave- 
ly, but were compelled to retreat to — 

13. Lundy'e) Lane, or Bridsewttffi, 
near Niagara Falls, Here, on the 21 th July, 
1814, Geueritl Dniimiiotid encountered the 



L»n£c 



i:i\ <:,!■]<■ invasion *f Lower Camida. These 
two battles, so gallantly won by inferior 
numbers, terminated tbe campaign. Medals 
were awarded to the Canadian Militia, 
whose heroism and stratagem thus saved 
Montreal from attack. 

16. La Colle Mill, eight miles from the 
foreea. The battle commenced at head of Lake Cham plain. Here, on the 31st 
6 tu and continued until 0, Both parlies March, the campaign of 151 I was opened, 
biin.' reinforced, tbe strife was renewed, with the attack by General Wilkinson and 
At midnight tbe enemy retired to Chip- 6,000 American troops upon this post, gar- 
pewa, leaving the British in pusfleswioii of risiiiiud bv only BOO men. Wilh the aid of 
the field. Iha Aniorii-iirn lost 1,800 killrd, two gun-boats, and two sloops from the 
wounded, and prisoners; and the British Isle-auxNoix, the Americans were again 
BOO, including General Riall, who was cap- defeated, and driven back to Plattsbnrg. 
tured. Tbe generals on both sides were, 17. Fort Brie.— This fort, defended by 
wounded. This wits the hardest fought only 170 men, wtis eapLured by the A men- 
battle in the whole campaign. cans, 4,000 strong, on tbe 3rd July, 1814. 
14. Chryatler'8 Farm. Williamsburg, On the 15th August, General Drummond 
Count v lliirnlas, 1 1th November, 1S13. Tbe sought to retake it, but failed. On the 17tb 
Ajnarkans, under Gen, Wilkinson, in their September, the besieged made a sortie, but 

Ssssftge down the St. Lawrence to attack were driven back. The loss on each side 
hmtrt id, being hsiNaaed by the Canadian was 800, On the 6th November, the 
fi. re--- 1 , resolved to Ian I and tKtpene them. Americans blew up the fort, and retired 
They were 2,'joo "irons, and tin- Canadians from Canada. It is now in ru 
about 1,000. After two hours hard fighting 13. Thames. — After the capture of the 
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beloved by, the Indiana. For his defeat nf Glengarry, Upper Canada. Bishop Gaulin 
General Dieskun, at Lake George, in 1756, (who died in May, 1857) was appointed his 
be was knighted. In 1759, he took Fort coadjutor, in 1833. Bishop Maedonell was 
Niagara ; was made a baronet, and died in an influential and able man, and was the 
the Mohawk valley, in 11H, aged flO years, first Canadian Roman Catholic Bishop who 

»poke the English language. Bishop 

.5-**' Homn at!i i.> : ..-. I.- i:i-li,,[i Gaulin, (1858.) 

^^^yt-^t^^ 26. Brock, Major General Sir Isaac, 

" the Ilero of Upper Canada," was bom 

in tin! island of Guernsey, in 1710. 

He served under Lord Kelson, at Co- 
24. Simcoe, John Graves, Colonel, born penhagen. In 1811, he held the office of 
<n England, in 1752. He entered the army President of Upper Canada during the ab- 
at 19, and commanded the Queen's Rangers aenee of Governor Gore in England. On 
(Hussars) during the American revolution- the 16th August. 1S1J, he made an attack 
nry war. In 1792, he was appointed Lien- on Detroit, and caused tba American Gen- 
tenant Governor of Upper Cauada; and in eral, Hull, to surrender, with 2,500 men. 
September lit tiiat. year, he opened the first On the 13th October, he defeated (.he Anieri- 
Parliament of the Province, at tile town of cans on the Heights of Queeuston, but fell 
Niagara, then called Newark. In 1796. he early in I he aelk>n, while gallantly leading 
removed the seat of government to Toronto, hia men, aged 42. Upper Cauada has 
tba called York. Be induced man* of the twice raised a monument to hia memory, 
United Empire Loyalists to settle in Upper upon the scene of his victory. 
Canada, and Bought in every way to pro- 27. Teeumaetll (or Tocumlho),anoted 
mote the j n ■ > - y.i ■ - 1 , i. y 'A the Province, lit chief of the Shawaneo Indians, was born 
constructed Yunge Street as a military in I77U. His brother was (be celebrated 
road Lo the lake which now bears hia name. " Prophet " of that tribe. In the Anita icon 
Ho Was appointed governor of St, Domingo war of 1312, ho was the warm fiiend and 
in 1796, and a Lieutenant General in 1"98. ally of the English. Although oppoaed to 



He died on his return to England, in 3806, the eiviliz it ion of tin 1 Indiana, he adoc 

sged 54 years. in some measure, the habits of the whites, 

25. Maedonell, The Right Reverend and held the rank of Indian Brigadier iu 

Alexander. D. D., first Roman Caihnlic llio British army. He, with the western 

liis-li'iji i if L " j . 1 1 . i ■ Canada. He was horn in tribes of Indians, kid been involved in hos- 

1762, ordained priest is 1794; was chap- tilities wilh the United Slates, in 1811; 

lain, in Ireland. !o the '"u.-n.'ni ry LVii.ubles, and v.- hen war uilh Givnt. Britain was de- 

BootH Militia (who were sent over to Ire- elnred, in lB12,Tecumselh and hia warriors 

land to quell the rebellion), in 1788. For co-oporated with the British forces. On the 

many years, an active missionary in various 6th October, while retreating from Detroit 

parts uf Upper Canada, h.' was named by with General Proctor, the Americana, over- 

tlie 1'ope, Hishiipof L;ti.i:-ir;a. mid auxiliary took them at Moravian Town (river Thames,) 

Bishop of Upper Canada, January 12, 1819 ; and a, battle, ensued. The allied forces were 

consecrated at Qui-Wo. I lee.-mbcr SI, 1820, defeated, and the brave Tecumseth fell in 

and named Bishop of Kingston in 1826; the midst of die fight, aged 44 years. Ha 

dieit in the mirth of Ireland, in 1640, but was a noble-h-uking indian, and a man of 

■waa buried in the family vault, county of inflexible principle— houorable and liumana, 
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28. Mountain, The Right Reverend in that office for 32 years. He died on the 
Jacob, D.l>., was born in England, in 1761 ; ICtli June, 1S2B, aged 75 yearn. As a labo- 
imniiji I lull first PrntflHitl Episcopal Bish. rioua and an excellent man, he was greatly 
op ijf Quebec, in July, 1793, and continued esteemed. 

{The remaining notices are not placed in Arotieluffioai order, T/ity refer to coletnporarUt 
whole names art associated viiih tin udriinctiacut if Canada.) 

29. Stracban, The Right Reverend 32. Durham, The Right. Honorable .Tuba 
John, D. D., first Protestant Episcopal Bmm Liiniljton, Earl of, was appointed 
Bishop of Toronto, was born in Aberdeen, Her Majesty's Lord lliidi Commissioner to 
Scotland, on the 12lh April, 177S. He Canada, in May. 1838, to inquire into its 
Ciiiiini.'wed life aa a tencher; and opened political grievances. His report upon tbej 
the Erst grammar school in the Province at political state of the Provinces (which, 
Kingston, and subjerjuently ■■ne at Corn- ultimately led to the union ot the Cnuadas, 
wall. Amonghia pupHs(in Scotland) were and the introduction of parliamentary, or 
Sir David Wllkie and tin Upper Canada) responsible, government into British Araer- 
tue Chief Justice, Sir J. B. Robinson, ei- lea) waa published in 1833. Ho died hi 1M& 
Chief Justice Maoaulay Ac He first offi- 33 s dennam ^ The R ; Khe Honorable 
crated as a clergyman at Toronto ta 18M j Char|CT g unUl c Tllm UD . B aron, wua born 
was appointed legialut.ve councillor m m E ,,^ d U1 1799 ; M. P. in 182ft; Vice- 
181 S ; a rchdea« n ofYorkm 1825; and Pfe J tut of ^ Board of Trade in 1830; 

%n P T?lni™,, ii ir' K1 t ■ President in IBM; and established the 

30 Paplneau The Honorable Louis E [Uh g^^ f , ; ■ im Rb 

Joseph, a native o Lower Canada; bur* m t Q ^ ™ g^ ^^^ 

HM. Ho w«, elected an M.J m J809, « ■ d ]lfl c d d Bag ore . 

and chosen speaker m January, 1817 ; he ^ , Q T m mo 

wa the eoquant eader of Ins countrymen , fi ' .^ parliament, ul Kine* 

b tl,e pol,t,ca atrngjjlp wl.,ch n*M £ £ j , m ; established a munieip%l 

the outbreak of 18J7. In that year he waa Upper Canada in August, and 

he occupied a seat u ,hc united parliament, u j 

but has nt>w retired hum public life. ' ' 5 __ ,. ,,„,., 

31. MaoNab, The Honorable Sir Allan 3 *- Roblnaoa, The Honorable Sir John 

Napier, was born at Niagara in 171*8. He Beierly, was born in 171H ; for many yeara 

wal aa officer in the. navy and afterwards in aaM.P.,ur,d Attorney General oTUpp* 

the army in the War of 181". After the Canada; appointed Chid Justice Of Upper 

war he was a prominent politician and in Canada in 1829; created for (li-tin-ui-lml 

1829, was elected an M, P. He was twice ci?ii seiviee.. a Civil Ownpanion of the 

Speaker of the House of Assembly. In Order oflho BMo, m 18B0; :u'i a liaronot 

1837, he was appointed military chief of «' the United Kingdom in 1854. 

the Upper Cannula loyalists, in suppressing 35. Lafontalne, The Honorable Sir 

the iiijuirectiim. For Jiia services he was Louis Uypolite. was lioro in Boucberville, 

knigli'eil in 1888. He projeeled the Great Lower Canada, in 1807. For many years 

Western Railway ; was appointed Premier he was an 11. V !:■■* ■ ! ;■ h'' 

of Canada in 1856, and created a Baronet of cal leader ill Loner Canada. He wits np- 

tlie United Kingdom in 1866. pointed Attorney General and Premier of 
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Canada in 1849; appointed Chief Ju-lice of 
Lower Canada in 1853, hih! created a Bar- 
oaet, of the United Kingdom, in 1 854. 

36. Baldwin, The Honorable Robert, 

C. B„ is son of the late Hon. Dr. Baldwin. 
For a length of time Mr. Baldwin was a 
prominent leader of tbe liberal party in 
Upper Canada. Ho was an M. P., Attorney 
General, mid Premier nf Canada, and was, 
in 1S54, created a Civil Commander of the 
Bath, for ili-iiinu'uislicJ public services. 

37. BldweU, Tbe Honorable Marshall 
Spring, was born iu Massachusetts, beforo 
the treaty of 1783, and settled at Bath. 
Upper Canada, iu 1811. He was elected 
an M. P. in 1824, and was twieo speaker of 
the Assembly. The Colonial Secretary, in 
183T, directed Sir F. B. Head, the Governor 
of Upper Canada, to elevate him to the 
bench, which Sir Francis refused to do. Mr. 
Biiiwell retired from the Province in 1837, 
and is now a member of the New York Bar. 
Sir Francis left Cunada in 1838. 

38. Hyerson, The Eeverond EgWteO, 

D. D , is son of the bite IJelonal JSMpfa Ety- 
mon (a United Empire Loyalist, of New 
Jersey, who came from New Brunei. I;, in 
1798). He waa born in Obarlottevillo, 
County of Norfolk, Upper Canada, inlSOS; 
entered tin: Wcsleynn mini-try in ] 825 ; 
Wits editor of the Christian Oi-ardian (which 
he established) in IH^'.I ; Principal of Vic- 
toria College {Cohuiiig] in ]Kll; appointed 
Chief Superintendent of Education for Up- 
per Canada in 1844; made a tour of inquiry 
in Europe in 1B44-5; and Branded the pre- 
sent admirable system oi public iusti notion 
ID Upper Canaan Id 1848-60. 

39. Elgin, The Riant Honorable James, 
Earl of. Born in London in 1811 ; waa M.P. 
in 1841 ; Governor (iem-nil a( Jiim.iica from 
1842 to 184B; of , Canada, from 1847 to 
1854 (a pefi'id ■■!' great pruHperity) - hid the 
corner-stone of the Upper (..'aii.nja Xurne.l 
School, in 1851, and was an enlightened 



friend of education; he effected a treaty of 
commercial reciprocity with the United 
States, i u 1865; and was appointed envoy 
extraordinary to China in 1857. 

40. Hlncks, Tbe Honorable Francis. 
Fifth and youngest son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Hineks, of Belfast, Ireland. He established 
tin- /'■■-,■../< .v. Ej-.uii'miT n.-wspupi.T, in 1839, 
and the Montreal Pilot in 1844. He was 
an M. P. ; Inspector General of Public Ac- 
counts and Premier of Canada; projected 
tbe Grand Trunk Railway ; and was ap- 

Eointed Gosernor-in-Chief of the Windward 
stands in 1856. The seat of his govern- 
ment is Bridgetown, Barbadoes (i'ec p. 111.) 

41. Logan, Sir Win. E„ F.R.S., a native 
of Montreal, was appointed chief of tbe Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada, in 1842. Hii 
Tttluable scientific labors, and hi* interest- 
lug collection of Canadian geological speci- 
mens at the Great Eihibition of 1851 and 
1855, merited the attention of the Queen 
and the Emperor of the French. He was 
knighted by the Queen; received it gold 
medal oi the highest class, and a decoration 
of the Legion of Honor from the Emperor ; 
also tbe Wollaiton Gold Medal of 1855, 
from tbe Geological Society of London. 

43. Tache, The Honorable Etienne 
Paschal, was born at liontmagny (L. C), in 
1795, where he afterwards practised as a 
physician. As an officer he distinguished 
hiiii-.-lf nt the battle of Plat it burg, in the 
war of 1812. Ho became an M.P. in 1841, 
but was afterwards called to the Legiilativa 
C.'imdl ; was appointed Adjutant General 
of Militia iu 184(1 ; Commissioner of Public 
Works in 1848; Receiver Geaeral in 184(1, 
Speaker of the Council and Premiariu 185(5, 
and Commissioner of Crown Lands in 1857. 

43. Jones, The Reverend Peter (Kak- 
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OOVEBHOES OF CANADA. 

Upper Canada— (continued.) 
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8. Province if Qua***. 
General Jn-i Murrn (OfWWuW H< icral) ]?;*• Ilun. Samuel Smi'.biAdia.)... 

Hon.Paului K IrvuKir-niHI-.i) ir88 Kir Peri«rinc M».tl»ud 

Gc™ml Si; ii.ivtiulflon'lj)rdIV>ivhBB*«l Hir John Colbornt (l..rd Baatoo) ... 

(Goveni-i- (;■■:..-•*.; i: ■■'■. "\. IT?«. >iii i;w fir Pniiu.-inB.Q-ad .... 

Hon. Hei t .r I Cnunabt iPrealdBnt) i::u S:r George Anh-ii 



■rick P. Ij "■; - 



Hun. Hfi.rT Mm 



Band 



...) ... 



. 177.1 
1»M 



■S 



Hon. Thoipu Duno (Komlent) ... 



:mi>! I'll [arl of Elgin and KlnoartttOB... 



■GoorgoPr.'*wit ..... ,.'... '.'.'".. .I'..'.'.'.".'......', lill Uiuornl Sir William I'.yre (Administrator).. 1SS7 

XI. NOVA SCOTIA, INCLUDING CAPE BRETON. 

1. Rank and Situation. Nuva Scotia, the second in importance 
and population of the British North American Colonies, ia situated to the 
S. E. of New lirunswick and Prince Edward Island. Including Cape Bre- 
ton, it lied between North latitude 48° 26' and 45° 55', and West longi- 
tude from Greenwich 59" 45' and tfti" 3(1". Its area ia 18,7415 square miles, 
or about 12,000,000 acres, and its population about 286,000. 
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12. The Province of Nova Scotia is naturally divided into two parts, : 
the Peninsula of Nova Scotia and the Island of Ciipe Breton, They are 
now united, however, under one government and legislature, 
m 
St 
0, 



OVA SCOTIA. 

3. Boundaries, Slae, &□.— Thepenin- Ocean, and on theW.V the Atlantic Ocean, 
ila of Nova Scotia ia bounded on the N. Bay of Fundy, Chiegneeto Bay and New 

by the Bay of Fundy, Northumberland Brunswick. Its greatest length is 280 miles; 

Strait, St. Georgu'a Buy. and the Strait of breadth, 120 ; and its area 16.IJ-2T equate 

Canseau ; on the E. and 8. by the Atlnutio miles. Its population is about 227,500. 
IHLAMD OP CAFE BRETON. 

4. Boundaries, Size, &C. — The island berlaud Strait anil the Gulf of St, Lawrence. 
of Cape Bmtou is situated to the oorth-east It is 100 miles long, 85 wide, and 276 in 
of Nova Scuiiii, Liri'l bounded DD the north circumference. Its area ia S,]20 square 
by the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; east, by the miles, or about 2,000,000 acres; and its 
Atlantic Ocean ; south, by Nova Seotniind popnfatinn 5S,500. It was called Breton 
the Atlantic Ocean ; and west, by Northum- by ths French. 

"I'll VSICAI. FEATURES OF THE FHOYIH0E OF HOTA SCOTIA. 

5. Shape and Surface.— The Nova In Cape Breton : St. Lawrence, North, 
Scotia peninsula is somewhat triangular Egmont, Eni'urne, Dauphin, Uurgajo, Bre- 
in ahape, and is (.-.iiiinrrdril iiiili .\i:«- liruns- ton. and Mnbou Capes. 

wick by a short isthmus 18 miles in width. 8. Baya.— .Yew Saotia is noted for ita 

Ita surface is undulating and picturesque, numerous Bays. The principal on the nor- 

The south coast ia in many parts rugged th era coast are Fuudy, Miuas, Chiegneeto, 

and broken, but not elevated. In the in- Verte, nnd St. George's; on the eastern, 

terior are several ranges, of hilts of no great Cberlabueto ; on the suotliern. Marfan- t'a, 

elevation. The Co'bequid, which are the Chebucto or Halifax, and Muhone ; on the 

most important, attniu the height of 1,200 western, St Mary's. In Cape Breton the 

feet. The espei, bays, sod btroows are mi- chief are Bras dOr (lake), Aspy, Sydney, 

merous. On (he smiLli-L-iiac coast there are St. Ann's, Miro, (liiljanii, and fit. 1'eter's. 

twenty-six harbours, twelve of them deep 9. Fundy. — Thia is the great Bay of 

enough l'>r shins of the line. Nova Scotia, nnd, with its minor divisions, 

6. Surface, &o.— Cape Breton Island separates it from New Brunswick. It is re- 
is nearly severed in two by the l!ras d'Or marknble for its high tides, fogs, and storms. 
Lake. From the head of the lake to the It is an arm of the sea, 170 miles long, and 
Strait of Canaiau, the portage, now over- from HO to GO wide. The rivers St. John 
come by a canal, ia only a quarter of a mile, and St. Croix flow into it from the north; 
The island is rich in minerals, nnd is well aad tb.B Annapolis, and several other rivers, 
wooded and fertile. The surface is unda- from the southern, or Nova Scotia side, 
loting, and the scenery very beautiful. Its upper extremity is divided into Chieg- 

7. Capes.— In A'ei'S .SV'i/m. the pi-iuci- ueeto Bay and Cumberland Basin, to the 
pal are St. George, Oausean, JUinW, Sable, north; and Minus Channel ami Basin and 
Digby Neck, Chiegneeto, and Split Capes. Cobequid Bay, to the south. 

lindanes, size, and pnpnlai'onF Give 
am mi' lbs Provlneat 
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10. Straits,— Cumberland Strait sepa- running nearly the whole length of t 

rales Kuviv Scotia from Prince Edward island. 

I-loml i and flwnnm Strait separates it 13. Islands. — Tho principal, off JVon 

from Cape Breton. Scotia are Haul, Long, Brier, Cupe Sablr 

U River* are numerous in NovaSeotta. Seal, and Mud Islands cm the Bay of Funtf 

The principal are tiie Annapolis, the East and Atlantic coasts ; Pictou an 

River of Piolou, Sbubeoac'ndie, St. Mary's, on the north ; and numerous smn 

Labave, nnd Liverpool. In Cape Breton, thesoutli. Near ('(7p:7>7rr;oitareBouIardsi 

MirS to the Hit, Inhabitants to the south, Scntarie Mudamo. Janvrin, and 5 

and Mnrgnrie to the weft. Boulnrdare Island is situated at the 

12. Lakes.— X.- it Seettn h dotted over to Bras d'Or Lake. Sable Islnnd, ST milem 

with many beautiful lakes. The principal south east of Cu.tisenu,iB 23 miles long, am 

are the Rosignol (30 miles long), Ship Har- from una tu two wide. It is noted for it 

bour. Grand, and Locluiber Lakes. In Caps sandy coast and numerous shipwrecks. 

Breton, Bras d'Or and Mnrgnrie. The Bins li^lil-hoiiM, with men to aid shipwrei' 

d'Or is a tine salt-water inlet, 20 miles wide, mariners, is maintained on the island. 



THE CLIMATE AND GEOLOGY OF HOY*. SCOTIA, IHCLCDING CAPE BRETON. 
14. Climate.— Nova Scotia, being in nearly the same latitude as Canada, has a climate 
somewhat similar to it. Within the influence of the Mexican gulf-stream, and being 
nearly surrounded by water, the climate of Nova Scotia is more equable, and less liable 
to the extremes of beat and cold than Canada. Halifax harbor is Very rarely closed in 
winter. The autumn is an agreeable period of the year. 

16, Tho Gulf-Stream ii, us Lieutenant Maury force then gradually abates ns it progresses ™*fc- 
ohscrves, a ereat "nwrii the rn-eaa. Its .bunks ward. The hii-'tie.t loinptTiilim; of die stn 
and tt« bottom — ~ 



— .. .'hUeitsrui 

The Gulf of Meiie.o nits lour 

tain, and its mouth is tho Arctic Seas. . . It 

wattm a- far as the Car 

blue." Ewapimr from tho Gulf or M 

■■■■■■ 

Florida and the Island of Coin; then alone II 
Voll.'d Stab -euast a* far as Cape Cod ; diverjeh 
- ■' -ikes tho southern point of \o 
of Newfound!:! 



■ 1'nlir. 



. Itsjtanks ward. The iildiest temperature uf 

- " tweoti Cape Hiilf.erss and now. 
temperature in winter ia £5° or 
; of bin; surrounding wiiti-r-, nor 



S 



M, ■]!■, 1| II- 

Kcotia, then 

Baffin's Buy. ' Ihe aneqnal b 
two great curi —'- - 



e the perpetual loin. 01 



.in-.i'lM-^l.ivip-dl.iii? ,„■■,■! 



other enlerirut the Bay of Bis™-, couveyin;- 
and softness to thc-e Kliores." Tie.' Inilueii 

of Kiil-: 1 with verdure ; 

"—- *-~ "•'-- eminent. tho 

fetters of ice. 

Its c" nine rat ivc velocity end temperature an? as 
follows — OH the narrow channel nf Bernini. Lin: 
velocity is + uiil.-s un hour; off Capo Hatteraa, 
where it is -,:, miles wide, tin, rate is rcdueed io 3 
miles; ou the banks of Newfoundland to 111 its 



gneiss, quarts rock, eln.v -late, and mica slate. 

3. S,h:i-'t,tn. ioi'lndinir -tiles, s-lml.-w, itlits, nutl 

,„■-',. .,„..., mil f..-,il -h-lls. Ac. S.Car- 

lii,ii\fi-i:;ttx, including red and grey sandstones, 

s. a oe far lied San't- 
ttant, of an uncertain aire, Inrludinc t"d sand- 
stone and rod rnneluluerate, assoeinted with 
tiOLS..:S of trrtjj. Ttie lirst of Hies,. uriiii|is of 
rocks, which uiav possibly tie lower Silurian beds 
in a motauiorniei-d slut:-, emends along the 
■nd pally 



upper Silurian 

io two hist it roil 



n itrent part tnetiuiior- 



ii of the alluvial 
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NATURAL PRODUCTS, RAILWAYS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 



17. Mineral. — The Province is rich in muHk-rnt,field-moase; (Ruminantia), □ 
coal, iron, and gypsum. In Sloan Scoria reindeer; (Cetacea), whale, 
there ure three principal coal fields, at 
which about yo.OOQ chaldrons m auuually 
raised ; (1 ) Pietou, in wliicli art- the Albion 
Mines aud the thickest beds known it 
Province. (-J) Cumberland, in which there ^ 
is a mine at S. Jogging. (3) Colchester, in 
which mines have not yet been opened. 
There art: three in C-ij,e Breton, in Inverness ( t 
and Cape Llretnn noun ties; ilia mines i 
present worked being those of N. Sydor 
and Bridgeport. (fgpnaa is found i 
Hants, Colchester, Cumberland, and I'icto 
counties, Nova Scotia .* aud in the southern 
part of Cape Breton. Iran is found in An- 
napolis, Colchester and l'ictuu counties, 
Nova Scotia; ar.d iu Cape Breton. 

18. Vegetables. —The vegel 
ducts of Nova Scutia 
of Canada, via. : wheat, oats, barley, pota- 
toes, turnips, apples, pears, cherries, plums, 
tte. Early ludiau corn will ripen; and 
peach, melon, gn 







vegetable pro 



20. The Birds are similar to those of 
the other Provinces; but, owing to its m ' 
time position, water fowl are more at 
daut in Nova Sou tin. Of these the v 
duck, goose, snipe, Ac, are the more valuable. 

21. Reptiles similar 

22. Pish.— The following are in abtin- 
Graden fruits and vegetable-, however, dance, and form a staple: mackerel, her- 
grow in abundance. Iu the dyked lands at ring, alewives, shad, and eod. The fish- 
tho head of the Bay of Puody, (rich allu- eries are prosecuted in Nova Scotia witb 
vial deposit thrown up by the extraordinary great success. The value of the expori 
tides, and enclosed by dyitea), the soil is fish aud oil iu 1856 amounted to upwards 
very productive. Governor Bir J. G le of three millions of dollars. 

Msrchant, in a despatch dated in 1858, 23. Railways, Canals, &c — The 
shows although the wheat raised is scarcely Nova Scotia Rai/ieai/ from Halifax to Am- 
auflkieot for the inhabitants, vet that in herst, New Brunswick, is under contract 
1851, in wheat growing, Nova Scotia beat (1858). A branch to Windsor (+5 miles) 
five New England Slates, aud twelve other and a portion of the main road have been 
states and territories ; iu ri/t she beat six- completed. Tlie> Suij.-irn'.idie Canal, from 
teen States and territories; in oats, thirteen; Halifax to Cob'.'quid Buy, and St. Peter's 
buckwheat, twetitv-three; in barley, every OhdiI from St. I'uter'a Bay to Bras d'Or 
State except Ohio and New York ; in /,ay, Lnlie (8,800 feet) are in COl 
twenty-one; arid m potatoe*, twenty-three tiou. There were, in 1866, 

19. Animals. — The usual domestic nui- electric telegraph. 
Dials. Wild (Cnvni vera), bear, rncoou, wea- — * 
sol, wild-cat, wolf, fox, seal (Kodentia); 
wood-chuck, porcupine, squirrels, beaver, 



„ every oouuty 
wiili Hiiiiln'v, mid Halifax with the United 
States iiml other Provinces, III-; Post Offices, 



ble— aiiim 



, and I". 



i of mail 
i Breton: mineral and 
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auirh; and Conyreiratioaalists, seventh. All 30. Annapolla was founded by the 
e on an equal footing. French settlors in 1605, ami named Port 

28. Education is well sustained by the Koyal. It was attacked and destroyed bj 
Legislature. There are three chartered the Virginia Colonists in 1B14; restored 
colleges, and numerous superior schools, again (• tin; PfeU6B ill IBIS, ll remained in 
viz, Dalhousie, the Free Church, uud St. their hands until 1858, when it was again 
Mary's Colleges at Halifax: King's Col- captured by the English, but restored a 
fage. near Windsor; Acadia College, at second time by the Treaty if Breda. In 
Wolfville; also Academies at Tk-tou anil in 1 he war of 16H0 it, a third time, fell into 
various other counties. There are 1 ,200 the bands of the English, but was a third 
Common Schools attended by 35,000 pupils, tune n^lort'd by trvni v in It; Si 7, It was a 
and a Norma! School at Truro. The Leg- fourth Erie Nptnred, in the war of HOT, 
illative grant Em tbejPlappHt was inercas- Hud by the treaty of 1713, was finally ced- 
ed i" HJW B M U)00 to $tl0 000. ed to Great Britain, when ita name was 

29. Halifax is one of the Chief cit.u-s eii.injr.-d l<> Atsii:ig»jlia alter Queen Anne. 

in l!ritii-h Amerisa, and the capital of Nova 31 Loulabours; was founded by the 

Scotia. It was founded in 1749, 

by Governor Cornwall is, and 

intmed by him after the Earl of 

Halifax, the active promoter of 

the settlement. The original 

name was Cheuuctu. The harbor, 

formed by a bay IB inilus 1"«£, 

and Bedford Basin, is the finest in 

America,, and rarely freezes in 

Winter. It is well protected. So 

strong are the foriifieatiofis on 

tin: i-it.iLilel, that it is called the ! 

Gibraltar of America. The city 6 

is built on the declivity of a hill, 

and is two miles long by about 

a mile wide. The street* are 

:rasa each other at right French in 17-20, titid became their chief na- 
The Province building and other val siatiou in North America, 
public edifices are doe structures. Many of taenia) importance was also veiy great, 
the pnv:i'e residences are built of stone and There were at one time off the coast ijuil 
are very handsome. The dockyard covers vessels MgagedinAaMiig, and 500,000 at 
14 acres, and is the cliief naval station fur lals offish eipurted thence to Europe. ' 
the royal navy in British America. The fortress was taken in 1745 ; realorud. '74S; 
wharsea are numerous. By means of the retaken by CJi-iieruls Amherst i.n I Wol'e in 
Cunard and other steamers, a ud I he tele- 1758. It was then blown up anil deatro] 
graph, EiUifiuc. has direct coiumunicuiiun at an expense of $19,000, 220 pieces 
«itb Europe, and the other parts of this cannon were captured. 
continent. The commerce is extensive. 32. The othar Chief Towns in N" 
'J be population is about 28,000. Scotia, ueit to Halifax, are- Pii;tou and Y 

n the Pre 




i-,-ry !-[i;i 
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mouth. They we the lending sea-porte of 
the east and west. Pictou eimorts coal, 
timber, ships, and Agricultural produce. 
Yarmouth owns a large amount of shipping ... 
and is extensively engaged in the carrying H 8 -"' 1 
trade. The other Towns arc given in the 
following table. 

33. The Counties in Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton are as follows: 
NOVA SCOTIA. 



D HISTORY 01 

COTTHTIES IH NoVi 8C0TIA— 


continued:} ) 


Count;. 


P"]'.iljll 


Cnunty Town 




40WHI 
lOOfK) 

171KIU 

mm 












Kotoo*™* 


Lunenburg. 




Liverpool. 

Antigonirth. 







County. 


]',i.,,,!;iliTL. 


County Town. 


AnlJlpollS 

CuinWIftud 


5 


Amherst, 

Digby. 

Onyalioro. 





C0HSTITTJTIO1T AHD CIVIL 
34. The Constitution, like that of 
Canada, is founded upon Treaties, Orders ii 






Council, Royal Instructions, Imperial and 
Colonial Acts. Nova Scotia, then called 
Aciidie, was settled by tiie French in 1604 ; 
ceded to England in 1714; colonized by 
Lord Halifax in 1740; (Oope Breton wan 
taken by the English in 1758 ;) a constitution 
was granted in a commission to the Duke of 
Richmond aa Governor, in 1768 ; in 1784 it 
was modified in the commission to Gover- 
nor Parr; Responsible, or Parliamentary 
Government (bb in Canada) was introduced 
in 1S48; and the public statutes were re- 
vised and consolidated as the code of Nova 
Scotia in 1851. 

35. The Lieutenant Governor ia 
the chief executive officer. Hie cabinet 
consists of nine heads of departments, who 
are appointed by himself; but holding 
office only so long as they are sustained by 
the legislature, as in Canada. With the 
advice of bis Cabinet, be appoints the 
judges, custos, and magistrates of counties, 
die. He can pardon criminals, except foe 



murder or high treason, and is commander- 
in-chief of the miiilia. The Governor 
l.i.innil ijf CnuM'bi is [ii- sii|...iiijr officer. 

36. Legislative Council at present 
(1851) consists of 21 members, who are 
appointed for life. They cau reject or 
modify all but money bills sent in from the 
Af. j c hi bly, andean originate any bill except 
one granting money. 

37. House of Assembly consists of 
53 members, 3fi sid.-ek-d from the counties 
and 28 from certain townships, for four 
years. It levies taxes, controls the public 
expenditure, and can originate all Mils. Bills 

Eassed by it must be concurred in by the 
legislative Council, and assented to by the 
Governor, before they can become law. 
'I'l-,.' i) i ;•■■>■■: i in ci'-uTiril <fin, lunvwer, disallow 
any law within two years after its passing. 
The three branches of the legislature in- 
clude the Assembly, Council, and the 
Lieutenant Govern"!-. The [nrm of proce- 
dure are similar to those in Canada. 

38. The Courts of Law are Error 
aud Appeal, i.e. Lieutenant Governor and 

jwna. What is said of the political constitution 
I of Aaaembly ? 
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Council; Supreme Court (one Chief Justice Sessions, and Justices' Courts. The Go- 
and four Puisne Judges) ; Vice- Admiralty, vernor in, ex-offieio, head of the Courts of Er- 
Probate, Marriage and Divorce, General rorand Appeal, dud Marriage, aud Divorce. 

XII. HISTORY OF NOVA SCOTIA AND CAPE 
BRETON. 

1. Indian Tribes. — When first discovered, Nova Scotia waa inhabited 
by a tribe of Indiana called the Micmaea, or Mikmaka, living near the river 
Kich-i-bue-toos. The Micmacs belong to the great Algonquin family, and 
were called Suriquoia by the French. They greatly harassed the English 
colonies, but, in 1761, fioally submitted. In 1760, they were reduced to 
3,000 ; afterwards to 1,000 ; and now they only number a few hundreds. 

2. Discovery. — Nova Scotia, called Win. Alexander conveyed part of bis terri- 
Acadie by the French, originally included tory to Claude (afterwards Sir Claudius) 
the adjoining British provinces and Maine, de la Tour. In 1B82, Charles I. ceded the 
The name, however, is now confided to the eDtire colony to the French, who iiumedi- 
pcuiiieula alone. It wis visited by the ately took possession of it. 

Cabots, in 1497; by the French, under 3. Cromwell's Expedition,— la 1654, 
Marquis de In ltoehe, in 1698; aud, by Cromwell tent Uajoi Sedgewiok, who re- 
virtue of Cabot's visit and discovery, was took the colony. The English only held pos- 
claimed and conquered by the Virginia co- session of Port Royal, and the French con- 
louists, in 1614. This was the first BBitil* tfttswd their seltlementa in the interior. In 
act which occurred between the French and 1H56. Cromwell confirmed Charles De la 



the English on the Continent of An 

3. Settlement— In liiOS, De Monts(the 
French Governor), Cliainplaiu, and others, 
founded Port Hoy si (Anniipolis.) In 1621, 
the name Aciidle was changed to Nova 
Scotia; and James I. granted a patent to 
Sir Win. Alexander, authorising him to 
settle the colony; and, to promoti " 



Tour's claim, and granted b 
Thomas Temple, and to Wid. Crowne, the 
chief part of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. Temple and Crowne purchased Do 
la Tour's share, and expended (80,000 ill 
r l-| HLii ill 1 1'_7 the do fences. In 16G7, the colony 
was again ceded to France. 

New England Expedition.— 



tlemeut of the colony, founded the order of 16H0, Sir Wm. Fliipps, from Mns6achusetts, 

(150) Knights- Baronets of Nova Scotia, took Port Royal, which ha dismantled, but 

Much kiri'iiei iiii:.i in r.-i'cive 1 ri.fHjrt acres of did not retain [-.nssesMiin of the country, 

land, and was required to fit out six settlers, In 1707, another New England ex|>cdilinE), 

or pay 2,000 marks. lu 1626, Charles I. under Colonel Marsh, sailed from Nan- 

renewed Ibc patent. tucket for Port Royal, but fulled to do more 

4. Capture and Cesalon to France, than destroy property of considerable value 

— in IBM, Port Royal Wa« captured by Sir outside the fort. A«>ain in 1710, an arma- 

David Kertk; but the French still held meat, under General Nicholson, left Boston. 

piwinriim of Cape Bahle. lu 1620-S0, Sir He captured the city, and changed its m 



I 
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to Annapolis, in honour of Queen Anne. General 
Id 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht, Acadio 
was ceded to England, and the name Nova 
St'i'tin confirmed. 

7. Fltat Capture of Loulabonrg. — 
Cape Breton, originally willed ls!c dn Cup; 
then Bretnu, r.v ihe French from Brittany; 
■lid in 1713, Isle Iloyal, — was taken pMM» 
Bion of by French fishermen, in 1114. In 
1120, the fortifications of Louisbuurg 
commenced by the French. They 
completed nt a cost of §5,500,000. Shirley, 
(lietjoi-criiur nt Ma^nclmaolte, 
capture, and carried the 
measure in tlie legislature 
by a majority of 
Rhode Inland, N 
ampshiro. and C 
also joined and 



800 men. They reached Gabaius Bay on 

tin; ','[!) jMrty, and landed in the rear of the 

town. Their encampment extended iu a 

curved line, outside the fortress. They soon 

" iptured the o ' 




.ie fort, under tli 

diti'ii in- tnllell; /■. ■I'llf-lliiii 
ft. Rampartu, or mmt solid ei 



tB of the fort 



Other 
alii|>s soon after- 
wards arrived, and 
then it was de- 
cided to attack the 
place But, de- 
spairing of a suo- 



citreme outside slope of the 

- 1 ■ --filH-t(f); (\ Ovfrni 
tuu ditch (a);o. The 
.-;. in,' inner liimquetlu 
io Inside tun fort-J 



cesaful resistance, the French capitulated of upwards of a million of dollars were, 

on the 28th June. 1745. The stores and however, repaid by England), but the same- 

prizes captured amounted to (5,000,000. Iu treaty confirmed the cession of Nova 

114A, the Duke d'Auville was sent with a Sen ia !■■ tin- linti-li Crown. 
French fleet to retake the island; but S. Halifax Founded.— In 1119, after 

Btornis and disease waste. I his fm'ces. and the peace, neiirly 4,oW> lii-h.iudcd aoldiora, 

the enterprise wan abandoned. In 1748, under Governor Cornwallis, arrived in 

the Treaty ot A is hi-Cimpelle rvstured Cnpe Clulinciii Murbnur, and on its shores coin- 

liretmi in (In- [''er.'/li. uti.iiriHl the wi.-h (if nu'iiocil ttiH Biittlfsnmnt of a town, which, 

the New England captors (whc.se expenses iu houour •>( tit" then President of the 



it Enelntid expedition 



ainBt Nova Scotia, irnl the fit 
■e llrat given iu Cape Breton? 
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English Board of Trade and Plantation*, 
they named "Halifax." 

9. English Government. — On the 
l*lh July, 17-13, Cornwallis entabliih.:'] the 
government of the colony, nod jt f . [ .■ ■ l e 1 1. ■ • ■ T 
six members of council to aid him. It> 
1753, 10(1 Germans joined the colony, and 
settled in the county of Lunenburg. 

10. Old French War. — The groat mi 
of 1756-63, called the French and Iij.li.in 
war, which ended in tho cession of Canada, 
oiii;i[iiiUd !*"k-ly iii tiTritcirinl disputes be- 
tween the French ruid English colonists on 
the banks of the Ohio; it afterwards in- 
volved the whole lino of rival forts nud 



11. Expulsion of the Acadlana.— 

Fearing that the Acadian French would aid 
their countrymen in invading Nova Scotia, 
the English colonists collected the Acadian 
population, at various points, on pretence 
of conferring with them, and then suddenly 
forced theio on board several ships, and 
conveyed them to New England, New York, 
and "Virginia. Their places were filled by 
New England colonists. After the peace of 
1763, many of them returned to Nova 
Scotia, and settled in the interior. 

12. Final Capture of Loulabourg 

— lu 176B, Lonisbourg was finally capture! 
from the French, by Wolfe, Amherst, an 1 



Fh'SCawpn, and its fortiSeations blown up 
and destroyed. They are now ia -'" " 

13. Settled Government. - 
a constitution was granted in Nova Scotia 
by England; and in 1761, the Indians of 

In. l.iiy acknowledged the authority of 

tlie flovenjor. After the American revo- 
lution, many of the exiled Royalists settled 
in Nova Seotia; and in 1*184, Oape Breton 
was erected into a separate government, 
wilh a capital at Sydney ; but in 1819, it 
was again re-united to Nova Scotia, and 
;u;ilHTi-e-d to -end two members to the 
Legislature. In that year, efforts were 
flrit formally made to protect the English 
fisheries on the coast. 

14. Present Period. — In lflss.adepn- 
fation from Nova Scotia was sent to confer 
wilh tort Durham (Governor General of 
jiriiii-h North America), at Quebee, on a 
proposed change in the constitution; nad 
in I tilt), a system of government, responsi- 
ble to the Legislature, was introduced. In 
1851, further efforts wore made to protect 
the fisheries; and In 1862, a Provincial 
force, auxiliary to flic Imperial, was yilruvJ 
under the direction of the British Admiral 
for that purpose. Since then, a fishing 
treaty and a reciprocity treaty have been 
I'll. .:c.| with I'm- United States and Canada. 
Peace and prosperity now prevail within 
the borders of .Nora Scotia. 
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XIII. PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 

1. Extent and Boundaries. — New Brunswick fin shape a: 
square) is situated between the parallels of 45° and 43° north latitude, i 
the meridians of 03° 45' and CS7 U 5ff west longitude. Its area is 27,6dw 
square miles, find includes J!-i,0OO,(XX) acres. It is bounded on the north by 
the Bay of Chaleurs and Lower Canada ; on the east by the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and Nora Scotia ; on the south by the Bay of Fundy ; and on 
the west by the State of Maine. It was formerly called Hurembcga. 

2. The 3nrfa.ee of New Brunswick is most agreeably diversified with hill and dale, 
mountain and valley- Bona of the other Provinces is mora uniformly aud plentifully 
supplied wilh running streams and noble rivers. Its forests are well wooded, and its 
intervales of bud rich and fertile. 

3. Geology.— Two belts of granitic and other igneous rocks of the Appalachian mountains enter 

!„■ ! : ■ .■. .;■■■■ .'■■■■ ■ ■:■■■■ ■ ..,:,.; ..-.■. .-. .■ .:, :. ,,.■ I I :■ ■. 

m«t»morj>hosed beds of HIl 
' " embracing Mars Kill and the T0hin.1i!? MotmtuhiH, which rise to the height nf a.200 feet. The 



southern iBslt embraces the Nerepia Kills, iind tin; range* of hill- .-■.■; r. -i !■ I !■■ . :<•!« nil through the 
■■ Kin .:■■, sr,. J.:i;iii, ;in.i i.:iiBi-l"i!' i - ')"-■■ island of tinuid Mansu U a remm-kahle speoiman. 

Tin- f.jii'fj- Ai7i.-.vVr.-,i rocks form 11 broail belt south of tiie Tun; Hills. T ■.'■ i: /,,}.;' .1i!,.-,: ..:■■■■■ 

cover near the whole, northern part of NewBreinswii ' 
The lovmr snrlionifgroas roots occur ei-ervwliiT.-; Lie 
I .■:■':■ 



■n partof New Bruuswick. Tlil-i- I .■! i?i. l t'r.-.vinee. 

L -re between the Siturlan rooks and the coal measure*. 

■ ■■■■ ■ ■. 
. .■;■ .■:!-:■■!■!■ !■:!■: .■ ;. ■-.■ i:- : . .-..:-. ■! .„■ ■■ .-. . .■■■■ 
and alluvial deposits art found along the coasts of tho Bay of Fundy. 

4. The Lakes are Grand Lake, Temis- and tributaries of the river St. John make 
couata, and u IDHMHu sr.i;.ll:-i- !:ikes. it a noble stream. 

5. The Fivers arc St. John, Mada-waa- 7. The ResUgouche, or boundary ri- 
ka, Ken-ne-bec-ea-sis, Pe-tit-eo-di-no, Rtch-i- Ter betwteu Canada and New Bruiiswiok, 
bucto, Mi-ra-mi-chi, lles-ti-gwi-che (or "big- ; s j,-,,) nu ],.. ? i,,,,^ draining 4,000 square 
mouthed river" of the Indians), and St. m i]ei of riclilv BraWi ,] uountrr. It falls 
Croix, tho southern boundary river between j D i the Buy of Chilean 

'; "'™"" k . 5? "" S '"".°', M .""' ■ 8. Tl. Mtaralohl I, 225 mil., tar. 

acres in New Braoiv tck, 8,000,000 acres in " 

Cnuada, and 6,000,000 acres in the United 9 - The BaTa " re Ohaleure, Miramiobi, 

States. It is navigable to Fredericton, the Kuet.^nie, ''■■■■:..■-;".■, Sh.Mh-jie, Uni-eg-nec-to, 

oapital, S4 miles from the sea. From tbia Fundy, St. John, and Pas-eam-a-quod-dy. 
[mint liiniill steamers ply to Woodstock, 60 10. The Chalenrs, a large inlet from 

miles further. In high wafer they can go the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is 90 miles long, 

to the Grand Falls, 520 milts from tho sea. hy from lo to 30 miles wide, aud has nei- 

Tbis cataract is 75 feet high. The Mada- ther shoal, reef, or other impediment to 

waska is 40 miles further up. The lakes navigation. On the Canadian side, the 

id boundaries of New Brunswick— its surface, geology, 
ic Itestigoucbe, and the Sliramachi. Give the bnjs, &c. 



New 
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CLIMATE AMD NATUHAL PKODCCTS. 



11. The Climate U less severe than ia 14. Animals.— The caribou and other 
Lower Canada, and ia very healthy. Fogs, doer are found, besides the animals e' 
from the liar of i'undy, rarely extend in- to the Other Provinces ; wild fowl, it 
land for more than 20 or 30 miles. T" - 
autumn is beautiful. Winter begins . 
December anil cuds ia March. 

12. The Mineral products are co 
iron, Albertite {asphalt, or pitch coal, iiu 
gauese, pluwbugo, lead, granite, gypsu 
limestone, marble, sandstone, grindstoi 
oilstone, Iceland spar, 
slate, potters' cUy, 
pent, ochres, 4c. Ac. 
Salt and mineral 
springs abound. 

13. Vegetables, 
Flowers, and Fru' 
are similar to those 

Smerally grown i 
pper Canada. 





15. Timber and Ships are 
staple of New Brunswick. Its bays a 
river* abound with fish. The chief are tue 
cod, pollock, hake, haddock, herring, mack- 
erel, halibut, shad, eliell-iish, sidmnn, and 
alewives. The value of lidh annually ex- 
ported is about 9300,000. 



POPULATION, BEfclOION, AND EDUCATION. 



• Sehoola ; 
Collegiate School"; 900 Common Schools, 
grants from Great Britain. in 18S5, attended by -23,000 pupils ; besides 
17. Religion.— The clergy of the Pro Madras and other schools. There is a Pro- 
vince are thus given for 185S: — Church of vineiai Superiataudsnt, 3 Board of F.dnea- 
Eoglrtud.^Oll bishop); Church of Rome, 29 tion, and a Training and Model S.-iiod. 
(1 bishop); Presbyterian. 25; Wesicymi, 33 ; The yearly legislative grant is £111,61)0. 
Baptists, ftO. Total planes of worship, 450. The whole system of popular education has 

(18. Education.— Kind's Dolleaa, I'red- lately been re-orgauiscd and improved, and 

ericton; Baptist Seminary, Frederieton; is now npon an efficient footiug. 

CITIEB, TOWNB, ASH COUNTIES. 

19. Cities and Towns.— Cities: Fred- Chatham, Newcastle, St. Stephens, Bichi- 

erieton, and St. John. Towns: St. Andrews, bucto, Houston, and Dnrchestcr. 
Woodstock, Saoknlle, Dalliuusic, Hathurst, 20. Frederieton, lha capital, is plea- 
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saotly situated on a level plain, on the ami government store-houses. In 1887, 
right bank of the river St. John, enuuty of destructive lire visited lha city. The " 
York, about 8* miles from the Bay of hour is capacious, safe, sud free from 






Fwidy. Ita streets are wide, and 
each other at right angles In front of the 
city, the river makes a bold sweep ; and in 
the rear a range of hills eitend, giving ft „ 
handsome appearance to the city. The very extei 
Government House is a large stone build- — 
ing ; as is also Kind's College. The Parim 
merit House is ot wood. There are bar- 
racks, and Other publie buildings, besides 
churches, &e. The population ifl aboat 5.01 '0. 
21. St. John, the cbier eity of the 
Province, contains ■ population of 35,000. 
It is situated at the mouth of the river St. 
John, i">d was incorporated by KjpysJ rl,.ir- 
ler,iu 1786. It is well twill, and contains 
niiuij- fiue houses tf Mom aod brick. The 
eastern part of the cHy .lands on a rocky g^onobe 

to uw harbour, and m John 
is regularly laid out. aod when approached Banbury 
from the sea, has ao imposing appearance. w«iS* 
The principal building*, beeidto the cbunh- jork.. 
es, are: the marine boajiilal. barracks, coart — 
house, prison, lunatic aayli 



Tho erilrniifi*, (two miles south of the citv) 

i- protected by a battery on Partridge 

Island. The tide in the bai'bonr rises 20 

25 t'eet. The commerce of the port is 

In 1856, the exports alone 

amounted to tho Bum of jt3,5tiby;l0. 

22. The Counties, their chief townB 

•l population are ax followa: — 



I' IliljllClO. 

r> ■■KSton. 
N. wi'istls. 

I "ii lnui.sk-. 



r 



lutiarj. 





THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

23. Government.— The form of go- lalive Council oodilita at ES members, ap- 
vernment is similar to that of Nova Scotia pniuted by the Crown, for life. The House 
and Canada. of Assembly consists of 4 1 members, clceted 

24. Governor.— The chief executive by the people. 

officer exercises the same functions ns does 26. Revenue and Expenditure — 

(ho Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia, The i-evouue for the year 1857 amounted !o 

Ac. He ia aided by a Provincial cabinet of nearly £titlu,000 ; and tho expenditure to 

nine heads of departmeuts. whose tenure about the same sum. 

of office depends upon legislative support. 27. The Courta are; tho BnpTeBM 

'Hi, i Governor General of Canada is officially Court, with Equity powers (1 chief and 

iiis *i,;i, rii>i- . lSllt-eri-, but- doc* not, iif course, -1- puisiif judges) ; Vice Admiralty, Piracy, 

interfere in his local administration. Pro lute, JlHfrinjru and Divoivo ; inferior 

25. The Legislature is constituted Courts of Common Pleas, General Sessions, 
like that of the other colonies. The Legis- and Justices. 

COMMERCE, RAILWAYS, ABB MANUFACTURES. 

28. Commerce.— The fine riTers, bays, Brun-wick wry large commercial fjeilitie*. 

and great extent of sen coast, give Ktw There are about l,UuO vessels (15,000 tons) 



Wha 



«. What 
rsF Ac. 



I 

t 
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large and small, engaged in tmcle, 
Belling, &c. The principal exports are 
timber, fish, iron, coal, and gvpsaiii, 
valued at 87,000,000 annually; imports, 
about the uamo. Iq 18C7, the esporta 
amounted to $7, 0B 3, SIX). 

29. Railways — 1, European and 
North American, from St. John to 
Shediae, 107 miles; with a projected 
branch to Nova Scotia, 37 miles ; 
from Shediae to Miraruiclii, 9<"> miles ; 
thence to Canada; and from St. John 
to the Statu of Maine, 75 miles. 3. 
From St. Andrew's to Woodstock, 1(10 
miles. Other Hoes of railway are also 



from St, John to Canada; another from the 
Stutri >■■' Hiiiiii;, throngl] tit. John, to Not* 
Si'iitl.i, tSliailiau, ami li.i'stl:i'>u..'lie. A Bus- 
pension bridge, crosses the St. John river 
nt tua oitj of St. John, 

30. Manufactures, include coarse 
wool lc riii, K'Eillier, unip. en miles, wooden 
ware, cabinet ware, cast iron ware, <fcc. &c 
There arc about 150 shipa, built annually; 
value $3,860,000. There are aleo 6" 
mills, 300 grist milla, 150 tanner 
of foundries, fl6 carding and weaving eetab- 
rouua ami uriagos. One great road extends lisnmenta, and 0,000 hand-looms. 

XIV. HISTORY OP NEW BRUNSWICK. 

1- Indians. — When Europeans first visited New Brunswick, three 
Algonquin nations occupied Apatite and the coast of New Brunswick and 
Maine, vis., Ihe UiskmuES, or Souriquois, from Gaspe Bay to the river St. 
Croix ; the Etebemms, or Milicetes (canoe men), froin St. Croix to Penob- 
scot river ; and the Abnaquis, or Kannibas, from Penobscot to the Iveime- 
bee river. These three nations afterwards became more closely united, and 

.'B an account of the railways 
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were known by the French under the name of the " Nations Abnaquisea." 
The Etchemina arid Abnaquis have a lew small colonies on the river St. John, 
They are known as Malecites. In 1S51 these Indians numbered 1,116. 

2. Discovery. — Jacques Curtier made brother forcibly to expel the French. They 
his first voyaje to the New World in 1534 ; Boot) eayitured' Port Royal, St. Croix, and 
and oq the' 9lh of July, entered a deep bay, Peu-ta-gu-et (Penobscot). They also made 
which, from the intense hent he experienced a prisoner of Claude de la Tour, to whom 
there, he named the "Bays de Chrileui-.-i." (he lYi-urli King had made a grant of a 
He was pleased with the country, and ex- tract of rnnintrv on the St. John. 
Mtfaned kind br en t m e o t from the inbabi- 6. Compromise of Claims. — In Eng- 
tantB. In 1001, De Mr ..nts was commissioned land, la Tour and Lord Stirling agreed to- 
by Henri IV. to make Itu'ther discoveries ; compromise their claims, each to receive a 
and after visiting Rosinol, Nova Scotia, he part. La Tour's aon, who resided at Sable 
colored la buyc I'Vane-iis, shin; moiled the Island, refused . but in 1C:j2, Charles I. 
Bay of Fundy; and on the festival of St. ceded tho whole co an try to Louis XIII. and 

John the Baptist (24th June), reached the granted Lord 6tirHnc£10,( aa indemnity. 

u'lent viier Ou-au-gon-dy, which he named 7. Madame la Tour. — La Tour soon 

St. John's river. Entering another river, creeled a fort at Gem -.-■.■■•, oh the St. John ; 

he erected a fort; and from the cross- but his success excited the jculousy of the 

shaped conliguraliou of the stream and its French Governor, CharnissS. In 1638, 

tributaries, tie niiinwi il St.. Crcii, This Louis XIII. defined the territory of tba 

was abandoned, in lt.ii.',, fur Port P.uyal. dispulaiits. New Brunswick was assigned 

3. Part of Nova Scotia, — At this to la Tour. Nevertheless, the dispute con- 
time the entire ooiiTiliy, extending I'rom tinned, and Chiiridssi;, in tho absence of lft 
Kew England to the Buy of OhnU-urs, in- Tour, sought to capture tie Fort at St. 
eluding the islands, was called Acadie. John. Madame la Tour, an Engli-h lady, 
The English elaimi-rl it from i in- discoveries u-alli'iiik defended the I 1 '"!'!, an.1 OharnissrS 
of Cabot, and the French from possession, retired in disgrace. Again he made the 
The chief settlements were at Port Royal attempt; and Madame de la Tour, being 
(Aunapolis) and St. Croix. Betrayed by a Swiss, capitulated. Char- 

4. Original Grants. — In 1621, James nW, with great barbarity, hanged all the 
I. of England trranlod to Sir Wm. Alex- survivors, am! compelled his victim, with a 
nuder, afterwards Earl of Stirling, the whole halter round her neck, to witness their exe- 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and cution. Her sufferings were too great, and 
Prinee Edward Island. With (his grant ho she died soon after. 

instituted the order of the Baronetsof Nova S. Indian Inroads.— In 163B, French 
Seotia, on condition that the baronets would settlements were made on the Bay of de- 
colonize the country. In 1626, Charles I. leurs; and in 1H72, on the river iliramiehi. 
renewed the grant, and included in it the and at other places on the eastern coast, 
whole of the country from the 8t Lawrence The c.J.itii*ls eu tiered much from the Indi- 
to California. bus, and were involved in the contests 

5. Disputes and Seizure. — Failingto between the Mohawks and the Mlcraacs. 
Jain possession him-ell". Sir William, in The Mohawk* were vieinrious ; butiulfi92, 
162*7, despatched Sir David Kertk and hie the Miemacs, under their chief, Haliou, 

a 1638. What is said of Sir 
he Indian inroads f 
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F attacked the whites, burned their bouses, of the American revolutionists. Privateers 
ind cum pel led them to fly. To allay this also pillaged the settlement. Id 1783 peace 
enmity, the French mil lnii-ir.ip« nffored Imuu- wns proclaimed; and gre.it numbers of the 
ties to such colonists as would marry Indian disbaudcd troops nod of 1 1 ic United Empire 
wives. Loyalists settled io New Brunswick. 
9. Captures and Cession. — In 1851, 12. A Separate Province. — lo 1784 
Cromwell having directed Colonel Sedge- Now Brunswick (then the County of Sun- 
wick to recover Nova Scoria from tbo bury) wis detached from Nova Seolia mid 
French, he defeated la Tonr on the St. became a separate Province. A enii-l.ii.:li<: n 
John, and took the whole of Acadie. — was granted to it by royal charter, and 
In 1867, the colony was again ceded to General Thomas Canton appointed gorer- 
France, by Charles IL In 1690, Sir Wm. nor. During his administration of 20 years, 
Phipps took Port Royal and 3t. John, the country prospered greatly. In 1809, a 
Villabon, however, soon re-captured them ; duty was imposed upon linil :i- eumiiifr from 
and from St. John the Indians were sup- the Baltic into England while that from New 
plied with arms to attack the English Co- Uruns wick and oilier colonies was admitted 
lonies in New England. The people of free. This continued to give a great im- 

■ Massachusetts retaliated ; and Lieut. -Co], pulse to the timber trade of the country, 

Church took Aendie, with the exception of until in 1825 ; trom over trading, a reaction 

Si, John. In 1696, the country was again took place. It again recovered, and al- 

ceded la Franco, by the Treaty of Ryswick. though subject to fluctuation, the timber 

In 1704, Col. Church sRuiii" attaftad St. trade and commerce of New Brunswick has 

John, but failed. In 171<i, Gen. Nkhol^'ii continued to flourish. 

captured Port Eoyal, the chief port in Nova 13. Fire In Mlramichl Woods. — In 

Scotia, wliicli In' named Anrnpolis ; and in 1826, a great lire devastated the entire east 

1713, by the Treaty of Utrecht, the whole coast of Miramiehi, covering an area of 

of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick was 6,000 square miles. E00 lives were lost, 

Ceded to Great Britain. In 175B the first and property to the amount of a million of 

Parliament of the Colony met at Halifax. dollars destroyed. ¥200,000 were collected 

10. Local Contests.— From 171a until iu various ph.^ fur (he sufferers. 

1763, contests with the Indians and attacks 14. Fire In St. John. — In 1837 a do- 

from (lie French, who endeavored to regain etruetive fire visited the City of St. John, 

the country coluuiied by their countrymen, 116 houses, and property to the value of 

and disputes us to the boundary, harassed $1,000,000 were destroyed, 

the English settlements. But by the treaty 15. Revenue Surrendered. — In 1837, 

of 1763, which followed the capture of the revenues of the Province were eurren- 

Louisbourg and Quebec, France renounced dered to the local government on condition 

all claim to either Acadia or Canada. lhat the payment of the snlnries of certain 

11. Settlement and Early Prlva- civil officers, amounting to $58,000 p Br m,. 
tloni. — Iu 17G4 emigration from Great num. should ho granted to Her Majesty. 
Britain and Ihe adjoiuing colonies flowed 16. Ashburton Treaty, &o. — In 
into New Brunswick. William Davidson, 1812, the Ash burton Treaty between Great 
from Scot.hiiid, [oi me I ■ Bttthment at Mira- Britain and Ibe United States was framed, 
miehi, which in 1777 was nearly destroyed By this treaty the disputed boundary be- 
by the Indiana who had declared in favor tween Maine and New Brunswick was set- 

£nsrci#**.-fitai further trace the 
eion, local coutisito, i-a,! :.., < 
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i dispute contained 18-18. Since then the Province has in- 

or 1,700,000 acres, creased in wealth, population, and impor- 

)GO ncrea, and New (anee; and now equally with the other 

Brunswick K,5fin,injii. Reciprocity treaties North American, colonies enjoys the protee- 

nud arrangements with tin- United States tiou of Great Britain, mid tin 1 fullest exer- 

and Canada, and other Provineea, have eiao of political freedom, compatible "wltli 

-jiii-i- l--.il effected. the maintenance of that cordial and happy 

17. Responsible Government, simi- connection which subsists between New 

lar to that of Canada, was introduced in Urunswiclt and the mother country. 

OOVEENOB9 OP NEW BKCHSWIOK. 

Hon. Ward Ootptua I [Resident) ... 
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180S General Sir Ho»«;il I'.if.:- 

ikiis Hon. W.UIortd ■■ 

iwm Cit'insral Sir A. Lar..-.r..:i 
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XV, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

1. Position and Extent. — The crescent-shaped island of l'rince 
Edward stretches along the southern portion of the deep serai -circular unaiii 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which lien between Cape Breton and New- 
Brunswick. It is equi-distant from hoth, and follows the curve of their 
coast line. 

2. Size, — It is 130 miles long and 30 3. Boundaries.— It in bounded on the 
wide. Its area, is 2,113 square miles, and north-cut and "est by the Gulf of St. 
it contains 1, 3 1] ft, (.!<""' acres, u4i,(JUO acres of Lawrence, and on the south by Northum- 
which are under cultivation. berloud Strait, which ia nine miles wide. 



PHTSICAIi 

4. The Surface is slightly undulating. 
A chain of bills extends the whole length of 
tin: Island ; but in no place do they reach 
ativ hii;li elevation. 

5. The Coast Indentations are very 
numerous; the chief are: Hlllsboro' and 
Richmond Buys, penetrating the Island from 
opposite directions, and dividing it into 
three separate peninsulas. 

6. Bays— '1 he chief bays on the north 
side are Holland and Richmond ; east, Col- 

Jlrfrciaei.— Wli; 



EEATUBES. 

villo, Cardigan, and Murray ; south, Hills- 
buro', Orwell, Be deque, nndEgmont. 

7. Geology.— The prevailing rock Is 
soft, reddish sandstone, probably of Per- 
mian or Triaasio age, and covered by a red 
luamy soil, of great fertility. Tortious of 
the upper coal measures appear to occur in 
limited patches, on the south ride of the 
island; but no iron, coal, or gypsum has 
Li-eu discovered. 

8. The Soil is reddish loam and of ex- 

iB Province P 



Knr.-isis— Wlmt is said of responsible (tovermnent ? Who were the coventors of the Province 1 
Describe Prince Edward Xilaad ■ '.iitationa,b»ys,4o. 
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cellent quality ; it ia free from rook, easy of Fogs are rare ; and water, thou^ 

a, and very productive. agreeable. Summer, ovine to the insular 

The Climate is remarkably healthy ; e&nwter of the country, is tempered b_ 

i milder than that of the adjoining the sen breezes. The autumn is generally 

ient. Ho epidemic prevails ; the very fine ; ill.- blue aky, with the changing 

Asiatic cholera, which ravaged the adjoin- tints of the foli.i:,-e in ;Ik- dny, and the bril- 

ing colonies, has never visiied Prince Ed- lianl Aurora Borealis at night, render this 

ward Island. The air ia dry and bracing-, the most beautiful season of the year. 

NATTJnAJ, FEODUCT8. 

10. Vegetable— Agriculture ia the chief resource 
of the colony. Oats, wheal, barley, potatoes, and 
turnips, are Mm ehk-l' duplcs. !T,-ni|> ami Max are also 
eiiliiviUc-l. The ordinary iVniis grow in abundance. 
(The railroad in the engraving is only prospective.) 

11. Timber. — Beech is the prevailing timber ; 
birch, maple, 'elm. Dak, pine, hemlock, spruce, i " 
cedar also grow in abundance. Fire and the 1 
beror's ase have, however, greatly thinned the for. 
of these valuable trees. 

12. The Animals. &<s,— The birds, fish, rep 
and insects, are similar I" tin.?! 1 of S^fii Scotia. 
iUliing jjrnumjj lymg al"i>i.' iln'< northern shore 
very productive in coil, hniie or ling, mackerel, 8 
herring, which arc caught in large quantities. 

, BELIOION, AND EDUCATION. 

13. The Population is about 12,000, at Chnrlottetown, and private schools. The 

and is made o;mi1' ,!i'~<-< liii.niK nf theScoleh, legislative grant for education has lately 

Irish, Acadian French. Hii^iUli ioni Colooial hceii hip.tcar-c-A to i.hout sl0,i'."''o per annum, 

settlers. Tin: di.f. : iiii nal.iimalities prevail A college has also been r&'.-iitly projected 

in the order in which they are named ; but by the Itoman Catholic bishop. 

Ik.; ..on boootn. btad.d ia Hi. glial „ K.Uslon.-Kairl, .no-hull of tho 

TS1B2SE3*. >.,„!,.. r ^ T ^ r 4,,^, t.,. m . 

lund 1. dol, IEr nobly for ooWtion. One- '""'"' "" " "*' ,d: ~"""" I"™""™ ' 

third of it. rovonno" is dovotod to lie pro- Horn.. Catholic. W.ooo 

motion. Ibere are a normal and model ProtGBtaul Bob ..li ti.s .. 

school, and nn ni'ii'liiiiiv at Clmrlntk'towii. M.-d li-fli.-L- .. 

A system of free sehools has also been SS"" 18 *M™ 

lately .stablisbed. There are about 380 otllu " 

district schools in opera tin.], attended by Total population... 
1 5,000 pupils, besides the national school 

JErrj-rin**.— What In said of the riiriml.' iiV ill i- is.iiv.il ! V.'i-.ni arc 111 ■ iial.iii'ii.l nruducts, the po- 
pulation, the meajij of cdaa art Inland? 








1G. Towns, &e— Charlottctown, the others ai 

capital, ia the only city in the island ; are four public 

Georgetown, Frineetown, St. Davids, and called the "- 

Dii'l:viii>itli, are the either principal towns. Puildiug si 



Square, the Province 



17, The Counties, a 

and Prince's, divided lata rhtto tema town- style of architecture. 

ships (numbered from 1 to 01), three royal- chambers for ln-iili braneh'-s of the legi.-la- 

ties. and sis islands. ture, the Supreme Court, the legislative 

18. Charlottetown, the capital of the library, and tin: public offices. The govern' 
island, is situated cm (lie s.wthcni thole of mini. luiihliiiL'-'. clmi-clios. awl barracks, arc 
Hill-l>i|..' Bay. The harbor is one of the the chief public edifices. There are an 
best in the gulf. The city is -well built, academy and other schools. Ship-brildlDg 
and is situated on gently rising ground, is ex tensively carried on. The population 
The site is most agreeable, and overlooks of the city and royalty is about 6,600. The 
the Elliott river. It covers an area of 150 Government House stands on a plot of 80 
acres, and was incorporated in 1856. Its acres, on the banks of the llillsboro' river, 
principal street", which cross each other nt near the city. The Lunatic Asylum, a fine 
right angles, are 100 feot in width. The building, stiincls fu the west of the city. 



CTTrL GOVERNMENT, 



EE VENUE, ETC, 



19. The Executive Government con 
fists of a Lieutenant Governor, and a re 
sponsible cabinet of nine members, whe 
hold seats in either branch of the legisla 
lure, as in Nova Scotia and Canada.. consults lu tue ex- 

20. The Legislature consists of the ohaugeofitaagri- 
Lieutenaut Governor, a Legislative Council cultural produce, 
of 12 members, and a House of Assembly timber, ships 
of 30 members. The forms of procedure built at the is- 
are similar to the other colonial legislatures, laud, and fish, for 
The members of either b'tise arc paid §120 British and Ainer- 
Cti'-'li tor their services during the session. iean manufac- 

21. The Judiciary consists, 1st, of a tares, and for the 
Supreme Court, with a Chief Justice, a various produi 
Master of the Rolls, and two Assistant of the adjacent 
Judges ; 2nd, a Court of Chancery, pro- colonies, with 
sided over by the Lieutenant ' ' ■■. iruor, as- which it has reci- 
sisted by the Muster of the Rolls, who is proeity arrange- 
one of rlic Assistant Judges; 3rd, Vice- ments. 
Admiralty Court, the Criminal Court of 23. The Bx- 
whieh is presided over by the Lieutenant porta and Im- 
Governor and the Instance Court by the poitB, — The ex- 
Chief Justiea; and, 4tb, of the Court of ports are valued 

he Province. 
;, and what ai 



Marriage and Divorce, presided over by the 
Li. nt.- -iiunl .Governor. Tliero are also the 
iifiml inferior courts. 
22. The Commerce of the island 





judiciary. What is said of tt 







b imports > 

the exports SiL2»R,fi40, including ¥530,760 ware, linens, woollens, can iron, ctv. ouip- 

for 1-1, 111" totu ('f-lii|i|iiiiL', nl |M per too. building, fur the British and Newfoundland 

24. Revenue and Expenditure. — market, ia prosecuted with considerable 

The revenue is estimated at *iKi,0'' ll >. and skill and enterprise. About 100 ships are 

the eipeu di tare nbout the sum e. In 1S50, annually built. The fisheries are very 

tin? revenue was ^iJ2,G18. Tbo public- debt valuable. About +oij Vessels belong to the 

Is about $70,000. island. 

XVI. HISTORY OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

1. Discovery. — Sebastian Cabot dis- army aud navy officers niu] others having 
Covered this island on St. John's day, HUT. claims upon tin.' LTVernmeut. Only a small 
From this circumstance, it was called by portion of the Island was reserved. The 
f-'lmmpliim, St. John's Island — a name which settlement of the island progressed very 
it retained until 1800. slowly under this system. 

2. Original Grant— The islaod was 6. "Separate Government.— The pro- 
lira^ included in the territory of New prisons having petitioned the king, His 
France- and in IfliiS with the Magdalen Majesty, in me, erected Prince Edward 
Bird, and Hiroii Islands, it was t ranted to l - l '' !l " 1 '"*" n sc-paml.: ^.yemment, (uid ap- 
Siour Doublet, a French nnval captain, for pointed Walter Faterson, Esq., the first 
fltUng purposes. After the Treaty of governor. 

Uia-echt, in 1715, many French families re- '• Constitution Granted— Iu 1713, 

moved to the island from Cape Breton. " constitution, similar to those of tile other 

3. Captures— In 174B it was taken by No J ti ' ' 1 ""- ,li; " 1 j* ™*?. ™ S^ted, 
the Sew Er^landers; hnt was restored by "^ "V^VT f™ fir, meeting of the 
tlLMu-atvoiAi-vla-rhapelle. In 1768, it 1^^" took place. The goverumen 
was again taken, and by 'the treaty of 1763, £%&£& l^T^T?^ U, ™ 
finally ceded to the Br ti.b Crown. by an Exceu.^- y ,,,-,,,,.; a Lcgislativo 

_ J _ ' __ Council of 0, and Iho House ol .\-::iinMv 

4. Removal of the Inhabitants— f 24 members. Of thsEwwtitive Council, 
Many of the French inhabitants, having Ujll . e were mcrabers of tll(} Legislative 
ai,l.:,l tliu Mieniuc Indian, iu then- attacks Oviuoil .in.i one uf tlie I lon«e of Assembly, 
on the English settlements in Nova Scotia, ""-- 
Here forcibly removed with the Aeadiaua 
in 1760, Their systematic aggression on 
the 1'ritish colonists was much oeosured in 
France, as pvi.du.'iii.: unnecessary irritation. 

5. Survey and Settlement— Iu 1760, 
tin* island was surveyed. Lord Egmont's 
plan to erect it into feudal baroniei 



Tills ...lislilution was modified 

8. Washington and the Islanders. 
— In 1175, two American cruisers, taking 
advantage of the defenceless state of the 

isiirid. attacked and plundered Charlotte- 
town, carrying off the uetiug governor and 
two ■ ■tlu.T civil officers. The matter having 
been reported to Ceiieral Washington, ho 
approved; but in 1707 it was divided reprimanded and dismissed the captains 
townlands (or townships), of ■itl,00Q of the cruisers, restored tlie plundered 
, and distributed by lottery among property, aud set the governor and his 

Lures ! Trace tlie history 
■Btun 1 
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officers free, with many courteous expres- 
sions of rejrret for their Bufferings. 

9. Duke of Kent and the Islanders. 
—The Duke of Kent (father I... Hie Onecii). 
■who for tou years resided, at different 
times, on the island, us commander i n ■ . ■] 1 i i - 1', 

Said great attrition to the stale of its 
efeuees. He bail batteries erected tor tin?. 
jFroti.'''ti™ of Chnrlottetowo ; organised tho 
militia ialo infantry and cavalry lr<iops, 
and thus effectually guarded the inland 
from molcftiit.il jii during r ) i l- revolutionary 
■war. He left iu 1800 ; and ns a murk of 
attachment to their prui.eetnr, the ifdamierj 
chanyed tin.' name of the islaud from St. 
John to Prince Edward. 

10. Quit Rents Composition.— In 
1776, the proportion of rent? paid by the 
proprietor* niit Inline; sufficient to defray 
tin' expenses of government, the HritMi 
parliament iiiadi; nn annual grant for Ibnt 
purpose. In 1801, the arrears of quit 
rents amounted to J; S0( 1,0 00. To relieve 
the proprietary of this heavy burthen, the 
Guv-cm incut accepted a liberal composition 
for the debt. 

11. Increased Emigration. — The ef- 
fect of this generous step was at once per- 
ceptible in the increased prosperity of the 



island. Iu 1H03, the Earl of Selkirk (who 
afi.'i'wurdi colonised Red River settlement.) 
took over 80 Ok-hlaudms : their numbers 
were afterwards in creased to 4,000. 

12. The Governors. — Governor Pater- 
son, beinj; accused of impeding the settle* 
incut and cultivation of the island, by 
monopoly, was succeeded by Governor 

l':,nri!ni-, -,i In"., ii, I.'- i 'il ,. i, . ■ .i 

by Governor lk"l,arres,, and then by Col. 
Smith, in IS I;.;. Smith's tyrannical conduct, 
however, cau-ed s<> imteli agitation, that ha 
Was recalled ir 1823. Governors Ready 
mid Voiuit; [ appointed iu 1831). were suc- 
ceeded by Sir John Harvey, in 1830; Sir 
Charles Fitzroy, in 18,17 ; Sir H. V. Buntly, 
in 1841; Sir "Donald Camobell, in 3847; 
and by the present, Governor, Sir Domiuieli 
Daly, formerly of Canada, iu 1854. 

13. Responsible Government. — The 
House of Assembly having passed rtn ad- 
dress t,, Her Majesty, in 1S47. praying for 
the introduction of re- possible gnvernment 
into the Province, that system was fully 
introduced into the island in 1 851. General 
prosperity hn- ~in.ie [>rev:d)ed , and every 
effort is now made to develop the intellec- 
tual and physical resources of this island. 



XVII. THE ISLAND OF NEWFOUNDLAND, 

1, Position. — This island, occupying so important a place between 
Europe and America, lies at the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
aud between tne parallels of 40° 40' and 51° 37' north latitude, and the 
meridians of 52° 25' and 59" 15' west longitude. St. John's, the capital, 
in the peninsula of Avalon, is only 1,640 geographical miles from Ireland. 

2. Shape and Size. — It is triangular in shape, like England. Its 
length, measured in a, curve from Cape Race to Grignet Hay, is 420 
miles; breadth, from Cape Kay to Bonayista, hi 300 miles; anil its area, 
36,000 square miles, or 2,300,0*00 acres. 



of euiinrattou, the t 



rat (s sard 
undlaud. 



r3. Boundaries. — It is bounded on the north by the StraitB of Belle 
Isle (twelve miles wide) ; east and south, by the Atlantic Ocean ; and 
west, by the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
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;tbica.l featuhes, climate, ajkd hatueal phodticts. 



4. The Coast Line is deeply serrated, being pierced by many fine 
mra. On the easleiu Atlantic side, the chief are White Hay, Notre Dame, Exploits, 

Bonavista, Trinity, mid Conception Hays ; on the south, St. Mary's, PI acanthi, :■ " 
tuno Bay ; and on the west, St. George's Bay. 

5. The Surface is much diversified by mountains, rivers, and lakes. Mossy marshes 
and barren roeky ridges, however, prevail in the interior. 

6. Geology.— The strati licit rocks which occur aloisi: 1 in- coast lira- (-■.■n.i-i ■■[(!!■■ ft, I lowing form*. 
t lulls : I.' :ll, iii;!.!7i,i;.-i:in ma. it'.nc. u|.ji,T slai.', luivtr elate, RlieisB, mill niii.-ii. ^I:it. . The iiiisiritllri, J, 
or i(tneoii*. ruck, cunsists of various lih".U ■■!' 1 ('■[■. l-iv. n-i ..:■.. . -. r r r nt.ni. 1, ;. ;■■■>■-.! i-.-n--, porphyry, 
siemte, and (erauite. Eiecjil in some vrn imlislicwl fji';taU<' nn|.>i-— i.c.s n 1'::.- ■■■■i:l Ii,mui!1!,:ii, it 
enquiic remains Irate vet iwen found. IS <.TL.i , !.h- ill- win i!i' iiriiinxula of Avulon is composed of the 

■■..:.■! I'.,ri>iini',ii. I ijiiiiili- 1 1. 1\ ::,'..■■■• ;'.. I :i, nil .■lir-'rliniiB. X<;.irlv ail the 

liill lime. .-. i-i I--.—. ;n,.i i.jv. i;,. n-irth .ii ni !■■■■:; Is in the island. In Ibis Uirtction, too, in.' found ilic. 
f".'L!-tn ds. TJj'-v arc cinlHitly n iir'.'kmjcaticn of the coal strata of Xova Scotia and Oafm Itreton. 
Two mountain ranges run parallel to the west coast. 

7. Lakes.— The principal are the Grand south), New World, and Fogo, on the norlh 
r..r;.|. Victoria, <.r Red Indian Pond, George and south; and St. Pierre and Miquelon 
IV., Bathurst, Jameson's, and Terra Nevis, (belonging to France), on the south coast ; 
There are numerous other email lakes, or Belle Isle, north, which lies between New- 
ponds, as they are called. Fresh water foundhind and Labrador, {rives the name to 
covers nearly one-third of the island. tlie ;-i mi!' wliith divide thou countries. 

8. Grand Fond.— This is the largest 12. The Strait of Belle Isle is the 
lake in the island. It is near the west northern outlet of the Gulf of Si. Lawrence, 
coast, and is HO miles long and 8 miles between the coasts of Newfoundland and 
wide. There It u large wlaad at the southern Labrador. It is SO miles long, aud i2 wide, 
end, 20 miles long, by 4 or 5 miles wide- Its navigation was considered dangerous ; 

9. Vctorla. Lake, or Red Indian Pond, but tli-? (Jwia.liiin Government have erected 
ia 30 milea east of Grand Pond, and is a light- house on Belleislo and one on the 
parallel to it, lis length is U0, and its width Labrador coast. It is now the route of 
or 6 miles. It is somewhat triangular in the Canadian ocean steameia. 

shape. The westtra shore is curved the en- 13. Peninsulas — St. George's, on the 
tire length ; the southern shore is about west coast ; and Avulou, which forms the 
20 miles long. It communicates with south eastern portion of the Island,— from 
George IV., Wilmot, and Bathurst Lakes. which it is nearly severed by Trinity and 

10. The Rivers are uuimiwrtnnt. The Plucenlia buvs. This peninsula was orhri- 
Why S- " 



principal are: Exploits, Great Rattling, nally settled by Sir George Calvert (Lord 

Gander Bay, anil Terra Nevis rivers, run- Baltimore) in 1823. It was named by him 

ning north-east; and the Humbcr river, after Avalon, or Glastonbury, where Chris 

running southwest. tianity was first preached in Britain. 

11. Islands Belle Isles (north and 14. Capea — Cape Race, the 






st line, sur- 



I 
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end of Avslon peninsula; the first and last 
laud seen on tie voyage to and from Eng- 
land ; Bona Vista, the first land seen by 
Cabot in 1497; St. Fraocis, Breakheart 
Point, Freels, St. John, Partridge, SL An- 
thony, Eauld, Norman, Fermi L-'cint, Kiel 
Point. St. Gregory. St, Georpe, Arguille, 
Bay, La Huue. Point May, Corbin Head, 
and Cape St. Mary's. 

15. The Banks of Newfoundland, 
wliii-li atrefeli tduiis; I lie ndj.teiii and southern 
eoast of the. island, are extensive submarine 
elevations, 600 or 700 miles long, and of 
various widihs. The depth ( >f water varies 
from lfi to 80 fathoms. The banks are at 
the point of junction of tin:: Arctic current 
from Boffin's' Bay and the celebrated Gulf 
Stream (seepage 74), and liave beta made 
up of sand and the ilt.br it. uf r-nvtli, stones, 
and grave), carried down on fart w r ga, by 
the northern polar current, from the Arctic 
regions and Baffin's Bay. These icebergs, 
meeting the warmer waters 
of the Gulf Stream, are here 
melted, and the debris deposit- 
ed. This process, going on for 
ages, boa accumulated the vast 
banks of sand which arc now 
found off (he coast. The deep 
aea soundings confirm this 
view of the formation of the 
banks. Coming from the north, 
the bottom of the sea is ;!:■■■!- 
Ting ; bi 

of water increases by an almost 
precipitous descent of several 
thousand feet. Besides the 
Grand Bank, there are several 
others. Their names are: the 
Outer Bank, to the cast; and 
tbe Green, Mizeu, Porpoise, and 
Bannuereau banks, to the west. 

16. The Climate, though 
severe, is healthy. Winter is 



stormy, and is later limn in Canada. Jan- 
uary and February are the coldest months. 
Snow doe* nut lie long on the ground. 
Spring i- bta, and summer is short and 
warm. In May and June, dense fogs prevail 
on the Banks; but Ihey are not injurious to 
health. Thuuderand lightningare rare. The 
longevity of the inhabitants is remarkable. 

17. Minerals.— Coal is found south of 
Si. 0*OI*»'« Bay and uorlh of the Great 
IVn.i. aa t.hei lie in llie same north-easterly 
direction. Gypsum, copper, silver, and iron 
are also found. The Telegraph Qomp&ny 
work a valuable lend mine. The iron pyrites 
found on the coast by the first explorers was 
mistaken for gold, and caused great disap- 
|.!iiiit!iii'ii[ "ben its true value was ku own. 
Salt springs are frequent on the west coast 

IB. Vegetable Products.— Wheat is 
im.i i, profitable crop, owing to the cool and 
moist climate, and the fogs prevailing from 
the eastward. For the 




8, and the llowcrs and shrubs of Sewfoundliudf 
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crops are productive. Potatoes, garden ve- deer, wolf, fox, and other n 

getables, and fruit ;p« in ; .l,-.;ii .lunee. in numbers. Land bird3 are 

19. Plowera and Shrubs. — The tlio interior, and water birds on tha 

Guelder and two other kinds of roses and The seal, whale, grampus, and porpoise 

the pitcher plant are natives of the province, abound; but the sea-horse, like the auk or 

The iris, pansey, lily of the valley, &c, grow pern" .. 

in profusion, besides a variety of recum- 21. Pish is the chief source of the 

bent and trailing evergreens, shrubs, lie. wealth and importance of . 

20. Animals. — Tha celebrated New- Newfoundland, almost every i 

founrllaud dog is a native of the island; variety of which frequents the coast, 

nod though it has degenerated in some cod is the staple fish, sad abounds on the 

places, fine specimens may still be found at adjacent, brink- ; hi-rruig, nalrnon, mallet, 

the north. There are two kinds: the short and capelin, are also abundaat. Mackerel, 

wiry-haired Labrador dog, ami the loug once abundant, has, in 1868, again returned 

eurlj haired Newfoundland species. The in great numbers, after 20 years absence. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS, POPULATION, EELIGION, ASD EDUCATION. 

22. Districts. — The island is divided The trade consists in the exchange of fish 
into nine electoral districts as follows: (1) an.1 oil l"..i t.heeotiniv.i.liues <if vnriouscoun- 
St. Johns, two divisions, east and west; tries, and the supplying of the fishermen 
(2) Conception Bay, five divisions : Harbour with necessary articles. A submarine tele- 
Grace, Caib.n. nr. li.iv de V, id-, Port de graph connects the city with the American 
Grace, and Harbour Main; (8) Trinity Bay ; ooutiueut, tu'd Cape Breton; and it is pro- 
(4) Bonavistn Bay; (5) Fogo and Twillin- posed to lay down another to Valentin, in 
gate; (6) Ferry land ; 17) t'bu'eiitia und St. Ireland, 1,6 Ui u'ooicraphieal miles distant. 
Marys; (B) Burin; and (0) Fortune Bay. 24. The Population in 1851 was 
There is but one city, St. Johns, the capital; 119,304; besides 3,334 British subjects re- 
nnd five towns: Harbour Grace, Cni bonear, si.linL' on the Ki-endi sln.ro IVoiii Cape Ray 
Brigns, Port de Grace, and l'lacentia, all in to Oape John. The original settlers were 
the peninsula of Avalon. chiefly from Ireland, and the islands in the 

23. St. Johns is the most eastern sea- British Channel, France, Ac 

port in North America, and tha capital of 25, In Religion the utmost toleration 

Newfoundland. The harbour is excellent prevails. The numbers iu 1857 were : 

It is enclosed by two mountains, between )fi,8M Roman Catholics ; 42,688 Church of 

which is the entrance, or "narrows," do- England; 20,141 Methodists; S22 Presby- 

fended by numerous batteries. The (prim,' ti'riurjs; and .1-1 Nuptials, itc. 

tides rise live feet Tha city is situated 26. Education Elementary schools 

an an acclivity. The principal street is a are established in every district in the is- 

mile long. Tin; dud public edifices are the lnnd: of these there are about 260, attended 

Roman Catholic and Protestant Episeopal by I 5,<jUi> pupils ; besides nearly 50 Madras 

Cathedrals, and other churches ; the govern- and other schools, n Normal, and ten or 

rnent house, chambers of the Legislature, twelve grammar schools and academies, 

and Lunatic Asylum. The city is lighted The eipendituro for elementary education, 

with gas aod well supplied with water. It in 1867, was £50,250 ; and for academies, 

has several times suffered severely from fire. 88,750, 

rich is the staple fish? Give the 
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StTBSfAEtSE TELEGRAPHS, FISHBBIE3, ASD OOMMTEHCE. 




27. Submarine Telegraph. — New- 
foundland is destined to be famous, as be- 
ing [ho cotiuectiiig point tot the submarine 
telegraph between Europe and America. 
Already the island ia connected by tele- 
graph with the adjoining continent. The 
fiu-tlier distance from St. Julio* to Valencia, 
in Ireland, is 1,9(.I0 English mile*. Sound- 
ings have been taken every 3il miles of this 
distance ; nod over nn area of 1.300 miles, 
the bed of the Atlantic was found to be a 
soft and almost unbroken level, or teh jjrupli- 
ie plateau, of calcareous rock. cover rd Mth 
a layer of microscopic 1n<pica] shells, Tlic 
greatest depth sounded near the middle of 
the ocean was more than three miles. 

28. The Submarine Cables 
of twisted-enpper wire, coated with l-i:M.|. 
porcbn, and bound with iron-wire. Seven 
copper-wire? are thus twisted into a single. 
conl, and tiiii! is iusiil.itod and surrounded 
with spun yarn soaked in tar and grease. 
Around this rope is afterwards twisted a 
numher of stout iron- wires, coated wiLli ?.ulc, 
or galvanised, B" as to preserve them from 
rust. The cable is then ready 1". . r laying. 
which is done by steamers. The weight uf 

lee varies from 1 to 7 tona per mile; 

t between Newfoundland and Ireland 

8 cwt. per mile, 

19. Submarine Connecttona. — Al- 
ready Ireland is connected with Unhand 
and Sen! land hv solan iriue telegraph ■ Kn-- 
land with France, Bolsrimn. ami Holland; 
thu' the connection between the continents 
of Europe and America will be complete. 
30. The Flsherie* of Ncwfenis.ilari.l 
are prosecuted by tlie inhabitajits of the 
island, an I, liti. ] .-i treatv aira-ie'ement-, by 
the French aud Americans off the ooast. 
The French m-enpy two islands. ti> the south 
of Newfoundland, St. l'ienv and Mii|ilelell. 
and have a concurrent right of fishing on 
the Newfoundland coast, from Cape Ray 

Exercite:— "What is (aid of thctelcjmiphP 
ire the more noted submarine Klegrauh MOtM 



round by the westward and northward to 
Cup.' John. Tbe pr.idnri i »f the fisheries 
iuoludo the various kinds of fish, cod and 
seal, aud oil and seal skins. The total value 
of exports from 1.1 u; islnn! in ] !>30, nf these 
products of the sea, was $15,040,000. Tbe 
value of the French and Amerie.au fisheries 
pnil-.il.il m minuted to a nearly equal sum. 

31. The Commerce of the island con- 
sist iu the exchange of its fish. 4a, for (be 




produoe of other countries. There are 

about LOW) vessels annually engaged in 
this trade. In addition, about 400 vessels 
u-aiallv engage; in the spriug seal fishery, 
and about 16,000 of all sizes in the summer 
cod aud other fisheries. 

32. Imports and Exports — Tbe total 
value of the exports from the island in 

ltv".7, iueltdinir ■i.:!'.". for lish and furs 

from Labrador, was |B,2BO.l)0O. The value 
of the imports for the same year was 
$7,100,000. The balance of trade is made 
up in ]"<■• i^lil.s. mi' I imports f"r tbe prosecu- 
tiuii of the fisheries. The chief export trade 
is with Great Britain, ibo felonies, Spain, 
Italy, the West Indies, and the United 
Sinoes. One year after the assent to the 
American reciprocity treaty of 1 K54 by the 
le/i-hrnrv of tlie Man'!, ilio exports to tbe 
United Slates increased funr-iold. New- 
foundland has also entered into a similar 
.j' e i one lend arrangement with Canada, Ac. 
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BE VENUE AMD CI 
33. The Revenue and Expenditure 
■eabouthnlfa 



uofdolli 

is 5406,000. 
34. The Executive Government eon. 
sists of a governor, an J u respoiiMt'ilfi .■aliini.-t 
* " " :n mernbere. who must hold seats in 
house of the legislature as in Can- 
ada, &e. TheGovernordn-CLici' nf llm island Circuit Courts, 
independent of the Governor General of presided over by m: 
and at eaeh outpost. 



, GOVERNMEHT. 

35. The Legislature consists of the 
Id. 1864, Governor, a Legislative Council of 13 mem- 

bers appointed by Che Crown, and an elec- 
tive House of Assembly of So members. 

36. The Judiciary consists of u Chief 
Justice of the Supreme and Circuit Co urta, 

puisne judges. There are also Ihe 



~ 



the See 



British North America. 



i Court, 
t St Johns, 



XVIII. HISTORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 



. The Had Indiana.— This Algon- 
quin tribe, oiled Boioihie, or Betliuek, with 
some Esquimo Indians, occupied the Island 
•jf NV- w full mil and when Sebas- 

inCabutGrat visited it. Their 
food then was raw flesh. They 
resided chiefly in the vicinity 
of the Exploits River, but are 
now eitinct. They were ruth- 
lessly exterminated by the 
Mi cms c Indians and the whites, 
who waged perpetual warfare 
■gainst them. Prom having 
painted their persons with 
the red ochre found on the is- 
land, they received the name 
of "Red Indians." Their mode 
of capturing deer was ingeni- 
ous. They out down trees on 
either bank of a river, so as to 
form a brush fence, leaving 
openings, at intervals, through bsd indi 
which the deer must pass — in 
doiugwbiuh, these unsuspecting animals be- 
came an ousy prey to the hunter, There are 
now very few Indians, if any, on theislnnd. 

2. Northern Discovery. — It is sup- 
posed that Newfoundland, or Hellulaod, 
was originally discovered by Biarne. son of 
Heriulf Bordson, a follower of Eric the 
Ked, Earl of Norway, who, in tho year BS6, 



emigrated from Iceh 
sou of the Earl, is 
second visit in the ye* 




'Greenland. Leif, 
to have made a 
1000, and to have 
far south as Vinland 
( Massachusetts), a place of 
grapes. Thorwald, brother of 
Lief, reached Vinland in 1002, 
but, returning home, fell in 
Willi tli e Sli rolling, or Esqiiinui 
Indians, and was killed. His 
brother Thorslein sought tu 
recover bis body, but failed. 
In 1004, Thuriiuo, a person of 
illustrious lineage, is also said 
to 1 1 ii. vr made a vovage to 
HcUulauil, Morkland (Nova 
Scotia), and Vinland. These 
ilisputed ; but 
supported by various 



vy ;iv: 
.thurirs, 






I. Cabot's Discovery — 
In May, 1491, King Ileury 
VIII. despatched John Cabot 
on a voyage of discovery to 
the west. On the '24th June, they reached 
a point on the American const, either La- 
brador or, more probably, Newfound laod, 
as they guve the name of Prima Vista to 
the island whi.-li they discovered. Owing 
to the quantities of uod-lish on the const, 
llu-y called the place Bac-oa-laos(tlie Indian 

_ venmwut anfltlw Rod Indians? Whatarethe 
dCabut's discovery? 
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name for cod-fish)— n .""me 
still given to a smii.ll island 
off the northern point of the 
Anion peninsula, and which 
would seem to indicate the 
precise spot " first seen " by 
the Cabuts. In 1496, Sebas- 
tian Cabot, who beeume bo 
celebrated n navigator, 
again visited the island, mid 
Bailed as far north as Hud- 
son's Bay. 

4. Cortereal's Visit.— 
In 1600, Gaapar Cortereal, a 
Portuguese, visited the is- 
laud. He gave tu Cuncep- 
Bay and Poi't:is,'iil Cove 



the 



■s lllfV ?till"l„.ii 




banks, induced the Portu- 
guese, in [ROB, to establish 
the fisheries, which have 
since become so famous and 
productive. The Freuch, 
Spaniards, and English soon 
followed; and in 1817, there 
were 50 vessels engaged in 
the enterprise. The Por- 
tuguese soon retired, leaving 
the fisheries chiefly In the 
hands of the French and 
English. 

6. Verazsani's Visit — In 1525, John bears. Sailing northwards, 
Veraraaui visited tbo island, and carefully through the Strait of Belle Isle into the 
eiarajinad 2,00(1 miles ul thi- American owist, Cull" of St. Lawrence. 

Upon ids examination and report, tlie S. Gilbert's Expedition. — In 1(140, 
French laid claim to the whole couutry, Loudon, Bristol, and other English ports, 
under the name of New France. actively eaSBged in theNe* I'mindlaud tishe- 

7. Cartier's Visit— In 1534, Jacques ries; aud iu 15B8, Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
Cartier reached the island of Newfound- landed, after a slight opposition, at St. 
land, and so pleased was he with the John's, and took formal po-^.i.-iuu of the ii- 
SLii-iipry of the cape he first saw, that he land in the name uf Queen Elizabeth, Col- 
called it - Bonavista," — a name it still lecting the masters and merchants, he read 

ifVtr- 
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nnd afterwards promul- "Fishing Admirals," or certain masters of 



110. Wnitboum'a .Adinlraily Courts. families ou tlie island. They would have 
— In 1814, pertu uncut dwelling-houses were rapidly increnvtil, but fin- 1 1 ■ .- cruel policy of 



gated several law?, lie ivna shortly nfter- fishing vessels, were appointed 

■wards shipwrecked. Id 1565, Sir Bernard the low ; but ignorsBM and partiality geuer- 

Druki 1 uncle it voyage to Newfoundland, and ally characterized their decisions, 

captured some Portuguese ships laden with 13. French Tribute.— In 1620, the 

feh, oil, and furs. French established a colony at I'lacentin, 

9. Guy's Expedition. — la 1610, whirl) led to many disputes ; anil in 1034, 

James I. granted to Lard Bacon and forty father than relinquish the fisheries, they 

others, a patent to to)"iii;:c ilic isliiud. They agreed to pay five per cent, on all fish 
Bent John Guy, from Bristo' — L 

lished a. colony at Conception liny. He imp' 

urili-rtiioL- a survey of the coast, and held 14. Kertk'a Settlement. — In 1654, 

friendly intercourse with the Red Indians; Sir David Kertk obtained a grant, and es- 

but sickness compelled Guy and some of tabliehed a settlement. In 1663, there 

tlie pnrtv to rttiiru to England. were 16 liritiib -•■;il,.!,,,;ii;-., ;inJ a brut. 400 

10. Whitbourn'a Admiralty Conrta. families ou the islnuil. They would ha ve 

— In 1614, pern iiiin-i it dwellim; 1 its wits rapidly intren-'wl, but for the cruel policy of 

first erected in Newfoundland; and in 1615, those who monopolized tlie fisheries. 

Capt. Whitbourn was despatched to the 15. Ialandera Deported. — Order* 

island, by the Admiralty, to hold courts, were even sent out to break u p the settie- 

empauel juries, and settle fishery disputes, ments aud remove the islanders; but Sir 

Whitbourn also planted a Welsh eolouy at John I'criy. (he govBrsar, a humane man. 

Cam briol, now called Little Britain. remonstrated ; and in ItVlu, the King or- 

11. Baltimore's Colony.— In 1623 de red that the remuvnls should cease. Fur- 
Sir George Calvert, afterwards Lord Haiti- tlier etui;: ration iviis. however, forbidden. 
more, while Secretary of State, obtained 16. The War of 1692-8 — The recri- 
letters patent from James 1. granting him ruinatious between the rival colonies at 
the entire peninsula formed by tlie- Rave of length resulted in o determi nation on the 
Plaeentia aud Trinity. This he erected into part of England Ftnil Franc i- to yaiu tut ire 
a province, under the name of Avulon— possession of the island and its fisheries, 
the ancient name of Glastonbury, in Eng- I'loeentia was attacked in 17C2 ; but the 
land — aud appointed Capt. Wyuu local French Governor made a spirited and suc- 

Sivernor, who fixed his residence at Ferry cessful defence. In retaliation, the French 

ud. Lord Baltimore also resided there made two attacks upon St. John, in ltl'jfi, 

for some tirao ; hut finding (ho soil and nnd burned it to the ground. All the other 

climate unfavourable, he, in 11143, Under a British settlements wore destroyed, except 

patent from Charles I, founded the colony those at BcuGvh.ta slid Curboiojar, ivlu.'h 

of Maryland . of wliidi Dull i more is now tb.- made it successful ri.'SisliTirc. A i nrtcini.it 

capital, nnd abandoned his estate iu New- was made to restrain the invaders. The 

founrll.itid. In 115J, hi- heirs claimed the |ii'itce ol Rysv.iek ended tbt war for a time, 

peninsula, but the claim was disallowed. 17. The War of the SucceEBlon re- 

12. Regular Go rein meat.— In 1033, vived hostilities in Xcwioundlund. In 1703, 
Charles I. gave directions for the tntrodue- Queen Auue sent out, Sir Juhn Li'iikc, who 
tion of a more regular system of govern- made a suectsaful attack upon ihe French 
meut, in regard to the fisheries, crime, 4o. settlements, aud captured a number of ves- 

JErmws.— What is siH of 
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In 1703, Admiral Gmydon failed in 
his attacks upon the French. In 17G6-S, 
Placontia having been reinforced from 
Canada, and further aid having arrived, the- 
French retnliated with surli vigor, that with 
isional reverses, they had acquired in 
i, almost entire possesion of (he island, 
brave fishermen of Carbonenr alone 
i out. The French held possession un- 
til 1113, when, by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
Louie XIV. ceded Newfoundland to Fngla ' 




21. Labrador Annexed. — In 1763, 
the Labrador (»ast was politically annexed 
to Newfoundland. Cook, the uelebnrtM 

navigator, -uiVi'veJ this coasts. 

22. FallWa Act— In Hfi*, Sir Hugh 
Falli?cr was appointed governor. His ad- 

■ i, '.wie highly beneficial, and his 
maritime regulations were afterwards pass- 
eJ into a law. 'Hit- navigation laws were, 
in 1705, extended to Newfoundland. 

23 American Treatment— In 1774, 



Beparale Province — In 1729, 
Newfoundland was separated from llio gov- 
ernment of Nova Scotia and made a sepa- 
rate province. Captain Osburne was ap- 
pointed tbs first governor under the new 
constitution. He divided the island into 
districts, and introduced several salutary 
reforms into the administration of the laws. 

19. Courts. Established.— In 1734, a .__. 
Court of Oyer anil Terminer was instituted; 20 leet; hundreds 
and in 1742, a Courtof Admiralty ; in 1789, 
a Court of Common Fleas ; in 1792, a Su- 
preme Court (both rendered permanent in 
1K08), and in 1811, a Surrogate Curt ir 
Labrador. Sessions Courts were also hel<! 
:e island. In 1826, a royal charter 



greatest exertion . 

tJie inhabitants were, however, saved from 
starvation. Being acquainted with the coast, 
the American privateers also harassed the, 
colonists and destroyed their property. By 
the treaty of 1788, peace was restored. 

24. Disasters. — In 1776, the. island was 
visited by a dreadful Btorm. The sea rose 
"" r :et; hundreds of vessels of all sizes 
driven on shore, inland property waa 
destroyed, and about 310 persons lost their 
Uvea, In 1B16, St- Johns was nearly de- 
stroyed by Ere; loss, 8600,000. In 1817, 
two other fires occurred in St. Johns, de- 
itrnyins; property and provisil 



organized tte jmlieiaiT, divided the island value of £2,000,000. A great scarcity of 

into circuity and nutiioruod the Supreme food was the consequence. Many riots oo- 

Court to admit barristers and attorneys. curred. England sent relief, and the citt- 

20. 'War of 1756. — So unprotected zens of Boston freighted a ship with food 

was the island left ilni ing I his war, that in for the sulVni-ers. and thus almost wiped off 

17(11 a merchant brig had to he equipped the stain of 1774, Jn 1832 Harbour Grace 

for defence ; and iu 1762, the French cup- was burned. In June, 1846, another destruc- 

tured St. Johns, Carbonear, and Trinity, live lire visited St. Johns ; and in Septem- 

Lord Colville at onee sailed from Halifax ber, a furious hurricane ravaged the coast 

icd recaptured them. The noble mid [mlri- Much pvoperty and many lives were lost, 

tic conduct of Messrs. Curler and Garland, 25. War again.— Iu 1792, the French 

u provisioning, under great difficulties, the republic declared war again*! England, and 

garrisons of Ferrylatid and Carbiinear, and before it terminated, the United States also 

rendering other services, was appreciated declared war in 1812. In 1796, the town 

and handsomely rewarded by the liriLisli at the Baye des Boulcs (Geuldcr Rose Bay, 

Government. In 1703. the treati of Paris misnamed the Bay of Bulls) was destroyed 

again put an end to the war and its evils. by the French Admiral. The war waa 
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otherwise advantageous to the trade of have rapidly followed, and Newfoundland 
Newfoundland. It was terminated in 1814, now enjovs peace and prosperity, 
when treaties of peace were signed. De- 27. Political Frogtesa.— In 183B, a 
prcssion in trade immediately followed ; Legislative Council of 9, and a representa- 
but it revived again in 1818. tive Assembly of 15 members were grouted, 
26. Social Progress.— Ial803,Suoday and the island divided into nine electoral 
ecliools were introduced and benevolent districts ; in 1843, the assembly was incor- 
aoeieties established. In 1807, a uewapuper porated with the council, and an smatgft- 
was issued, now there are 9 ; in 1808, vol- mated assembly of 25 members instituted ; 
unteer militia were enrolled, in 1311), efforts in 1848, the union was dissolved, and the 
were made to establish friendly relations two houses met separately; in 1854, the 
with the native tribes, but fear, on their electoral districts wore re-arranged and the 
part, prevented it; in 1822, the Newfound- number of members of the assembly in- 
land and British North American School creased to 30 ; the Executive and Legisla- 
Society established " free " schools ; in 1828, tive Councils were also separated in 1854, 
the Ss, Johns roada were greatly improved; and responsible government fully eatab- 
in 1830, a eourt-bouse and the government lisLed. Thus has Newfoundland happily 
house were erected ; in 1836, a banking reached a period in her history that, under 
house was established; in 1839, a geo the paternal and powerful protection of 
logical survey was undertaken; the Roman Great Britain, she may enjoy the highest 
Catholic cathedral was commenced in 1841, political and social prosperity. In com- 
and the Protestant Episcopal cathedral in municating to the Governor of Newfuund- 
1843 ; in 1345, gas light was first used in land, the articles of the fishery convention 
theisland, and grammar schools established ; with France in 1867, the Imperial Go vem- 
in 1846 an act required the houses on two meat nobly and distinctly laid down the 
principal streets, parallel to the harbour, to important principle, that no changes affect- 
be built of brick or atone ; in 1847, St. ing the rights and privileges of the colonists 
Johns was supplied with wak-r, agriculture. w..ulii he made without the free concur- 
encouraged, a public library and mechanics' rence uf their local legislature. This prin- 
institutea founded, Various improvements ciple applies to all the colonies alike. 



GOVEBNOB8 OE I 

Newfoundland is the nearest to England of the North American provinces, as well as 
the oldest of all her colonies. Many distinguished British naval captains have, from 
time to time, held the office of governor of the island, as follows : — 

Captain Osborne 17SB Captain Hon. J. Bvron 1769 Admiral Ha-'lnway 1S0T 

CV.lJiii i, clisilmi 1729 Commodore Molrooux 1T73 H:,,i ■ ! ■- : .uMrth. 1S10 



Admiral Montane 1770 Admiral V 

■ -■ "lwarSa ... 



Cajita u Ken. J. Rvnu. 1741 Admiral Kdwarda 1779 Admiral Sir i: lias; <-. 1S1H 

.... 1714 Admiral Campboll 17HS Captain Sir C, Cochrane ... 1835 

t'v.|i i n 1; .-in.-s 17t:i Admiral Kiltutt 178U Captain Pre* -on 



Captain Drake. .".'.'.'...'.....'... 17511 Admiral Mdlmnke 17S0 fieaeral Sir I. It a..., 

Captain Bon foy 1753 Admiral Kinim ..._ ]7B3 Hon. F. w ' 



cnptiL ii n.-.rnt .z'..'.Z"Z'. 1755 Adum-n- .-• ■ o>]w\ sir j. o. is m«t. 

Capti n Edwards 1757 Admiral Waldesiaro 1797 nhant .. V 



Captain Pallisor UiM Admiral Sir E. Gowor ISM Sir Alexander Bonnerman. 1807 

if the Province. Who were its Governors 
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XIX. LABRADOR PENINSULA. 

1. Position and Area- — This extensive pei 
easterly part of British America. Its area is about 450,000 square miles. 

2. Boundaries. — It is bounded on ihe tatnes ami other fagetablea do well in eome 
north by Hudson's Strait; on Ihe cast by seasons, in favourable spots. 

tho Atlantic Ocean; on the south by the 9. The Inhabitants on the coast are 

Strait of Belleisle and the Gull' aud fever chiefly Eskimo Indians, who subsist by 

St. Lawrence; and on the west by Canada fishing aud hunting. In the interior are 

aud James and Hudson's Bays. : , , 

3. The Surface gradually rises as it _^- J ". A 
recedes from the coast. Near [he centre, 

a range, called the Wolchish Mountains, 
forms a water-shed for the rivers. 

4. Geology. — The prevailing rocks on 
Ihe coast are granite, gneiss, and mica 
elate. Above these, in some parts, is a 
bed of old red sandstone, followed by se- 
condary limestone. Towards the interior, 
the secondary formations disappear, and 
the primary become predominant. 

5. Soil and Timber, &o — In somo of 
the valleys, where the soil is sandy, 
per, birch, and poplar are found. 




the Nas-co-pi, 



and stunted ehruhs prevail. P us, >. branches of the Crec Indians, and 

6. Hivers.— The principal rivers are! part of the Algonquin family. Besides the 
The East Main, or Stude, flowing westward fishermen who frequent the coast, the po- 
to SI , James' Bay ; the Great and Little pulation of Labrador is estimated at 5,000. 
\\li;:!i- BfrM) Sowing westward to Huti- 10. Settlements. — The chief Euro- 
son's Bay ; the Kee-nog-an-is-soo and Kok- penu settlements on the east coast are Fw- 
M id;, n Lit'li, united, flow northward to teau and Bradore Bays, Ance la Blnno ; and 
South 11.. v. 11 u '.'-I'll';; Straits; and tho Mcs- the Moravian settlements of Kain, Okhak, 
chia-ke-muu, or North- West River, flowing tiopi dalw, :ind 1 d-binn. The Hudson's Bay 
enslward to the Strait of Bellcislc, Company have also several stations. 

7. The Lakes are numerous ; almost 11. Fisheries and Commerce The 

every river forming several, bv expanding principal articles of commerce are whale 

in ttc goidae. Thi: chief arc: Clear Water, and seal oil and skins, fish, furs, and birds' 

in the Welt; Kfe-tBa-chin-nie, inthesoutb; eggs. About 18,000 seals arc annually 

and Meschk'kemnu, in the east. taken. The annual value of the fish and 

8. The Climate and Products.— The oil, ic, taken, h estimated at $4,000,000. 
climate is excessively severe. It is a region Tho exports are chiefly shipped from New- 
of almost, perpetual enow, from September fouinlhuiJ. Those for ltH55 were valued at 
until June. Cereals will not ripen; but 81.250,000, including $60,000 worth of furs, 
barley, cut green, makes good fodder. Po- 12. History. — The peninsula waa dis- 
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coversil by Cabot, in H90, ami visited by tba year 1000. In 1183, the ooaat of 
Hutltu'in. in 1610. By tin' Spaniards it was Labrador was annexed to the government 
called Labrador, or " Cultivable Land," of Newfoundland. It was afterwards se- 
to distinguish it from Grnn, or Green Land, pnrated from it, but, in 1608, re-annexed; 
It ia also said l.n fieri v, its name Irora the ie.il-] in IS11. an Imperial : ■ ■- f. was passed, 
"good labour," or faithful services of its authorising Hie Imblm.: of ^nir.-^nte Courts 
inhabitants. It also received tha name of on the Labrador coast. Tin? whule of the 

IHelluland, from the Scandinavian North- interior, to the shores of Hudson's Bay, is 
men, who probably visited the coast about claimed by the Hudson's Bay Company. 
XX. HUDSON'S BAY TERRITORY. 
1. Position and Extent. — This vast territory, stretching across 
the northern portion of British America, includes nominally the following 
areas: I, "Rupert's Land," embracing {as granted by the charter of 
Charles II. in 1670) all the country watered by riven falling into Hud- 
son's Bay, II. The " Indian Territories," leased in 1821, and including 
indefinite areas or sections draiued by the Mackenzie, Coppermine, Atha- 
basca, Sask.ttch.ewan, Red, and Froze* Rivers, &c extending from the 
aourees of these rivers to the Frozen Ocean ; and from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific Ocean. III. The whole of Vancouver's Island. 

2. Title.— The title to Rupert's Land is ttade with Indians in those territories, for 
based, 1st. Upon tbecharterof Charles IL ; twenty-one years, from 1S38. To Vaucoa- 

»2nd. Upon the net of 1830, confirming the ver's Island, the tille is conditional that tho 
charter for seven years only ; and. 3rd. Company colonise it. The island may be 
Upon general and incidental references to repurchased by the Crown, in 1858, on tho 
the Company's territories, in various trea- expiration of the Company'-* present lease 
ties and acts nf Parliament. To the Indian of the Indian territories. This it is pro- 
teritorics, the title is based upon n grant pDseil also to nunei, with the Red River 
from the Crown, of the exclusive riylil to mid Saskatchewan districts, to Canada. 

Hudson's bay section. 

3. Extent.— This portion of the Hud- parallel to the south arid west shores of the 
sons Ray 'I'.-ni t..r\- iucluJiH ll.v whole of Bay ilself The principal oues are as fol- 
the country watered by rivers flowing into lows: the Client ..'rlield. I'hoirhill, Sas katoh- 
the Huilsi.i,'- Bay. The unburn or Labrador e-wau. the Severn, and the Albany. 
Bcol.iun has I)..itl aliva.lv il escribed, in. 101.) 5. The Chesterfield m the most oor- 

4. Tha Hlver Syatem includes the them, and is a lon„- inlet, fed by lakes, die. 
rivers to the cast {nee Labrador,) south and 6. The Churchill rises in the slope far 
westof Hudson's Buy and its outlet*. They east of tho Rocky Mountains, under the 
are separated from the other great rivers of name of the Beaver River j flows north-east- 
British North America by a water shed or wards, receives the waters of Mathy and 
elevated chain running far inland, almost La Crosse Lakes, takes thence the name of 

Excreises.-yrtaX are the position and extent of the Hudson's Bay territory 1 What is the nature 
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Missinipi, ia again augmented by 
of Deer Lake, the southern ouifh 






jr" Lake, the southern oulnW of Wob 

laslun Lake, and thence bears the name ol 
Churchill River to Hudson's Bay. 

7. The Sas-katch-e-wan, (or Nelson), 
the largest river entering Hudson's Bay, 
'sea in the Rocky Mountains, where its 
orthern branch is fed by Mount Hooker. 
Joined by the southern branch, about BOO 
miles from its 
into Lake Wi 



under the name of the Nelson I 
keeps north-eastwards to Hudson's Bay. ] 
is 1,300 miles in length, and drains an ~ 
of 868,000 square miles. Sas-katcb-e 
- --albei-'" 



8. The Severn falls into Hudson's Bay. 
It Bin's north eaetwurd, from a source near 
hfce Winnipeg, if not from the lake itself. 

9. The Albany has its source in Lake 
rce, the united river flows St. Joseph, in latitude 51°, and Hows east- 
peg, and issuing thence, ward nearly 400 miles to James' Bay. 



HUDSON 8 BAT AND TBIHUTAB.T. LAKES. 



10. Hudson'sBay is an extensive medi- 
terranean sea connected with (In; iniilln.i r. 
Atlantic Ocean by the Hudson's Strait. 
The Boatfura prolongation it i.illed Jaines' 



Bay, from which the distance to Repulse which, tojMKfecr 

Bay, in the north, is 1,001) miles. Its 

greatest -width is Suo uiilos; depth, in the 
middle of the Hay, 150 fathoma. The coasts, 
' t the south west, are bigb, rocky. 



11. The Lakes.— Winnipeg is about 240 
t 1 1 i I .■ .- long, and from 5 to BO miles wide. 
iJiii-rtlv westward, and parallel to it, are 
" two lakes, Wiunepegoos and Mainloba, 



snd rugged. 

Hudaun, in 1610, who perished 



Winnipeg. The Lake of the Woods 
i- a tiiu- sheet of water, 08 milea long, and 
from 15 to 25 miles wide, it is dotted over 
ith beautiful islands. The other lakes to 



ivered by Henry the south nre St. J's. |,li. Sul and Cod ; 
' e. to the north, Deer and Wollaston lakes. 



BED EIVEB AMD 
12. Extent — This section includes the 
vallevs of the Assineboiu, fliufartehwin , 1 1 
, (Churchill,) Pence and 
Athabasca, riv 
miles of (he 



13. Climate. — At the western part the 

inters are comparatively short and mild, 

milar to those at Chicago. Southward 

It also includes the ?50 the clipiate does not differ much from that 

of the Red of Canada. To the north it is colder. 



__.__', Lake Winnipeg, Ac. Its length, 14. Products. — Prairies abound, i 

from the Lnki: "f l. li ■_ Wouds we-lward to tiriiU'i- on tin- river banks, especially on the 

the rocky mountains is 900 miles, and its Upper fnskiisidii'Viin. At the baae of the 

breadth, from the United States boundary Roeky Mountain!., immense coat fielda exist. 

19° north latitude to thu mouth of the Peace It ia also rich in other minerals. At the 

River, Luke Athabasca, 700 miles. It in- south and east the soil is very good, and 

eludes an area of 600,000 square miles ; grain and vegetables are easily cultivated. 

and is equal to France and Austria. Red The principal auimala are the beaver. IV,*, 

River was sailed by Lord Selkirk, in 1811. wolf, moose, red deer, elk, bear, and buffalo, 

MACKENZIE BIYEB SECTION. 

15, Extent, &c. — This section extends waters of the Great Bear, Great Slave and 

along the Mackenzie River from the Arctic Athabasca lakea. Its area is about 442,- 

' 'oa, to the interior 000 square miles. Forests and coal abound. 



I 
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16. The Mackenzie River 
laed to be 2,600 miles long. It rises in 
ount Brown, near the sources of the Co- 
lumbia River and under [he name of the 
Athabasca empties itself into Ihe lake of 
that name. The Pence River alar, flows 
into this lake. Under the name of Slave 
River, it discharges the western waters of 
Lake Athabasca into Great Slave Lake, and 
is here a mile wide. Emerging at the S.W. miles, 
extremity of this lake, it takes the name uf America, 



json, Norman, and Good Hops 
banks. It was discovered and 
navigated by Sir Alex. Mackenzie in 17B9. 
I'i-li. alnrrj. -Jilt. n["l min.'i;il-iar abound. 

17. The Chief Lakes in this section 
are the Great Rear, Great Slave, and the 
Atluki~cii. The Great Bear Lake lies 
limit"! 1 the constellation of the Great Bear, 
i area is 14.000 square 
nost northern lake in 
ry irregular in shape, 
and flows northward to Its waters are transparent. Great Slave 
latitude 59° where it receives the waters lake is 3(10 miles long, by 50 broad. It ifl 
«f Great Bear Lake, thenee to the Arctic irregular in shape, aud its northern shores 
Sea, which it enters by several mouths. Its precipitous and rugged. It is named from 
oilier tributaries are Hay and Turn-again the Slave Indians. Aylmer Lake and the 
rivers. The Mackenzie flows through a Coppermine River (S0O miles long) are 
vast plain, and is said to he generally uavi- northeast of this lake. Athabasca Lake is 
gable except nt the base of the Rocky 330 miles long, by 220 wide. It discharges 
Mountains where it is interrupted by rapids, by two outlets, an eastern and a western. 

NEW CALEB ONIA SECTION. 
18. Extent,— This section, sometimes pal peaks are Mounts Brown and Hooker, 
called New Georgia or Columbia, extends (he former 16,000 and the latter 15,6110 feet 
" u the A re lit Sea to the United States above the sea level. Between these t 



^ 



peaks there is 



I'.'H',', and t'ii 



indary (at 49° N. latitude), and lies be- 
tween the two ranges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific Ocean. 

19. The Rooky Mountains proper, 
extend from the Arctic Sea to South Amer- 
ica, (where they are called the Andes), and 
ore 3,000 miles long. They have numerous 
branches known under different names, in 
various of the North American States. In 
British North America they are sometimes 
called the Chippewayau Mountains. In 
Mexico they are called the Cordilleras. The 

Brallel ranges iu New Caledonia 
lie and Cascade Mountains ; the 

vahcotjveb's island a 

21. Situation and Extent. — This and from Washington territory (United 

island, situate on the Pacific coast, is 278 Sl.h tea) by the Straits of Jiian-de-Fuoa. 

mites long, and 30 or 60 miles wide. It is 22. The Surface is marked bj inter- 

separnted from the New Caledonia by the sectiug mountain ranges and extensive 

Gulfof Georgiaand Quei'n Llliarlotli.' S.uud; prairies. Nimkis is the principal river. 

Ertreiiet.— What is said uf Lite Mackenzie river aud the chief lakes? Describe the New Caledonia 
and Vancouver's Island sections— their extent, ulimatc, physical features, a: ' 



pass called the Athabasca 
'ortnge Its summit is elevated 7,300 ft. 
20. Rivets.— The Fraser is the prinei- 
icction. It is 500 miles 
the Gulf of Georgia, op 
Vancouver Island, 6 miles north of 
the United Stiitvs iwundarv line, where it is 
, in a mile wide. The northern branch of the 
In Columbia river, which takes its rise near 
nes Mounts Brown and Hooker, runs parallel 
In to the Fraaer river, and is joined by Flat- 
Hie bow river at the United States boundary 
the line. The Columbia i- (he largest river on 
uci- the Pacific const. Its length is 1,200 miles. 



I 
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The harbours are : Viatoria, or Cnmosact, 24. Natural Products.— The 

and Nootka-Sound. There are also nu- tural capabilities of (he Maud a 1 

mevoii; small islands and promontories, great. The principal products, in i 

23. The Climate is considered very to those of the soil, are furs, obtained chi 

fipe. There is little frost, and vegetation from the beaver, racoon, land nod aea ot. 

bsgina in February. The Bummer ia hot, Fish of the moot valuable kind abound 

the autumn dry, aud the winter stormy; the coast. Gold, and eoal of an exoi " 

fogs prevail, and ruins lall heavily. quality, are also found in large quanti 

XXI. HISTORY OF THE HUDSON'S BAY TERRITORY. 

1. Discovery. — The Hudson's Bay (or Hudson's Sea] is said to have 
been reached by Sebastian Cabot, in 1517. In 1523-4, Verszzani 
sailed up tbe coast aa far as Davis' Straits, — whieh were reached by Davis, 
in 1585. Various other English navigators sailed northwards, in quest 
of a north-Treat passage to India; but it was not until 1610 that Henry 
Hudson reached the Straits and Bay now bearing his name. 

2. Other Voyages.— Button, an Eng- bad relinquished his claim to the territory) 
lisli navigator, visited the Bay in 1612 \ to grant Prince Rupert and others a charter 
Bylot and Baffin, in 1616; and Fox aud for traffic, in fui'B and peltry, in those ex- 
James, in 1631. Baffin and Jumea' Bays Lensive regions, then called Rupert's Land. 
Were traced out and examined by these Tliia was the origin of the famous Hudson's 
navigators, and received their names. Bay Company's charter, io 1670. This 

3. The Connection with. Canada charter win, 'in 11190. confirmed by an act 
was maintained by canoe, along the Sngue- of (La British l';i: liuiuout, fur seven years, 
nay river, and thence overland to the Hay, but has never since been renewed. 

by the Quebec r'uv Compmiy, established 6. French and English Conflicts in 

by Cardinal Richelieu, in 1G27. Tadousae. the lon-it-ory were the cnnsi'ijuciices of this 

at the mouth of the river, was their chief charter ; and Chevalier da Troves was 

trading post in CFimulji. (Sit; ;..(<;■? 51, ~ ',.) despatched with (.roups from Quebec, and, 

4. English Trade. — Tne treaty of St. in ItiSd, succeeded in capturing the prinei- 
Qwmains, in ]!'•■■•:, c*ihlIIi-iii<- 1 the whole of pal furta of the company. At the treaty 
tbe Hudson's Bay territory to France; and of Ryswick, in 1697, and even up to 1713, 
De Grnzclier and Radisson, two French the company bud only Fort Albany left. 
OaoadisBa, visited it : but having failed to 7. Cession to England — in 1718, 
induce their own government to promote however, tbe whole of the Hudson's Bay 
trade in it, they went to Erijjiaud. I'rinee territory was, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
Riipcil entered warmlv into their scheme, ceded to Hu;rland ; and in 17f.it, the whole 
and de-patdjcd them nu a trading voyage. of British North America. The company 

5. Charter to the Hudson's Bay baa since rcinaiued in possession of tha tar- 
Company. — 17 ley r.nehcd Neini-™. now ritury. but without any definite title, 
called Rupert. River, aud their report being 8 North-West Company of Can- 

(very favourable, Charles II. was induced ada In 1766, various traders, competi- 

though, by Oie St. frermaine' Treaty, he tors will] the compauy, engaged in the fur 
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trade. Their head-quarters were at Mori- mond Bent part of a regiment from Quebec 

treat; and they followed the old French to preserve order, and to restrain the 

routes into the interior. Id 1784, these violence of both companies. In 1821, the 

traders united, and formed the North-West feud ceased, and the rival companies were 

Company of Canada. This new company amalgamated. Wbcu Lord Selkirk died, 

directed its trade chiefly to tin nodb-WSSt, the company resumed the purchase, on cou- 

vid Lake Superior, towards the- Pacific dition of paying a certain quit-rent. Most 

Ocean and Columbia River They even sent of the original settlers left the colony. 

trading s]ii|iH round Cape Horn. The number of residents now amounts to 

9. North - West Company's Ex- about 7,000. It is a mixed population, 
plorationa — In 1793, Sir Alexander Mao- 12. New Lease — lu 18S8,Her Majesty 
kenzie, a partner ill the North-West Com- granted to the company a license of eiclu- 
pany.made his famous journey from Canada, aive trade for twenty-one years. The 
aer.is* l)i.; I'iiicky Mountains, to the Pacific operations of the company were gradually 
Ocean (the first everri],Lde north of Mexico), wiihdrawn to the interior. The license 
and discnvercdFrnzcr River. He aft.enva.rds expires in 1859, but may be renewed. 
discovered and explored the Mackenzie 13. Vancouver's Island was sup. 
Eiver. In 1BI1, Mr. Thompson, the astro- posed to be part of the main land until 
noiner discovered the northern, or main, 1789, when an American captain sailed 
branches of the Columbia River, and de- round it. It was visited, in 1792, by Van- 
scended its stream to the Pacific Ocean. oouver, who named it after himself and 

10. Lord Selkirk's Colony. ~In Quadra, the S^nm: U O-.tunuuidiurt at Noot- 
1811, the Earl of Selkirk purchased a tract ka Sound. In 1849, it was conditionally 
of country from the Hudson's Bay Com- granted by the Queen to the Hudsun's Bay 

Cy, lying between the United States Company, for the purpose of settlement, 

ndary and lakes Winnipeg and Wine- until 186'J, when it will be resumed and 

pegoos, since called the Red River Settle- erected into a separate colony. The gov er- 

ln 1812, Ire brought settlers from nor is now appointed by the Crown, o " 



Scotland for lib new' colony, (Swiss were nomination of the company, lie is aided 
afterwards introduced ; and in I82B, French by a couucil of seven; and is authorised to 
Canadians.) In 1814, be appointed Captain divide the island into electoral districts, 
Miles McDonell, who was governor of the and convene an assembly, 
company's district of Assiniboia, superin- 14. Territorial Divisions. — The Hud- 
tendeut, who issued a proclamation for- son's Bay territory is divided into several 
bidding the appropriation of provisions districts, whieh art endiyaeed lu four large 
except to the use of the colonists. This departments, viz. : Noftliirn, ni[h Ihirt.y-rivc 
assumption of exclusive jurisdiction on the forte or stations, and a depot at York Fort 
part of ibe Hudson's Bay Company, ex- (the capital of the ten-it.]})-. SomLIilTu, 
ciU'd the bitterest feelings on the part of twenty-five stations, and depot at Moose 
the North-Western Company, and gave rise Factory ; Montreal, thirty-four stations, and 
tothsfierce contests of— depot at Lachiue; and Columbia, tweuty- 
11, The Rival Companies in the two stations, and its depot at Fort Van- 
Indian territories; during the progress of couver. Total: Four depots, and 112 forts 
which the colonists were twice expelled, or stations, in each of which there ia a force 
and many lives lost, including that of Go- of from four to forty meu. Than are also 
vernor Semple. In 1316, SirGordon Drum- numerous smaller posts and outposts. 

nrk's colony 
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15. The Territorial Exports are trict en peri a ten dents and council of chief 
chiefly furs am) fkiliB, ne follows: Beaver, (actors and chief traders in Ihe various 
otter, fisher; black, white, red, cross, and districts, — at tin' principal of which there 
silver fox; buffalo, wolf, wolverine, martin, ia also a recorder, sheriff, and coroner, 
mink, seal, bear, and musk-rat ; swan, deer. Trial by jury has been established, 
racoon, and various smaller animals. Also 17. Composition of the Company. 
fish, oil, feathers, quills, anil walrus ivory. —The company consists of 240 proprietors, 
The annual value ia about $2,000,000. and (representing n stock of $3,000,000,) who 
the net gains to the company, f2O0,O00. elect a committee of seven. The affairs 
The chief portion of the furs, &e, is sent to are managed by a governor and deputy- 
London, to be sold .it the annual trade side ; governor, resident iu England. 

hut largo qtmtittM in ,'xp.ivteil direct to IS. The Population of this vast ter- 

tln-' United States, Canada, &c. ritory is estimated at 90,000, including 

16. The Territorial Government is 63,OOOaboriginesbelonging tolhe Blackfeet, 
alniirii: i.n il In • aMaf (i.-iveruor nnd Aasineboins, Cree, Athabascan or Chippe- 
Counoil. residing at Montreal', and by dis- weyan, und Slave tribes of Indians. 

XXII. THE OTHER BRITISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. 

1. General Remarks- — The oldeBt and youngest British Colony ia 
in the American group of dependencies, viz , Newfoundland, and the Bay 
Islands. Nearly 300 years after Sir H. Gilbert took formal possession of 
the Island of Newfoundland, in the name of Queen Elizabeth, a charter 
was granted by Queen Victoria, erecting the Bay Islands into a separate 
colony. During that time Britain occupied, but has been dispossessed 
of, the whole of the southern portion of North America; while she, in 
turn, has dispossessed an ancient and chivalrous rival power at the north ; 
and with a characteristic tenacity' and vigour, she has further extended 
her conquests over many of the islands off the American coast, as if to 
compensate for the irreparable loss of her thirteen noble colonies, in 1778. 
The insular colonies so acquired are as follows : — -The Bermudas, the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, the eight Leeward Islands, the four "Windward 
Islands, Trinidad, St. Lucia, British Guiana, Honduras, Bay Islands, the 
Falkland Islands, and Pitcairn's Island. The whole of these colonies, 
including British North America, amount to twenty-nine, 

THE BERMUDA ISLANDS. 

2. Situation, &c— This cluster of 365 3, Name and History, Ac— The is- 

islamic is siuiatfd in the North Atlantic lands received their name after Bermudei 

Ocean, 680 mi Its from Cape Hatteras, Hortb (Bermoothea), a Spaniard, who discovered 

Carolina. The area is about 12,000 acrea. them in 1637. They were also called 

They are almost surrounded by coral reefs Bom«ra, after a brother of Sir George 

(the only ones in the central Atlantic.) Somers, who colonized them iu 1611, and 



America. 
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on whose report the Virginia Company 

claimed them, but sold their right to 120 

who receive!) a charter from 



4. Commerce, Sea. — The principal ex- 
ports of the colony are arrow-root, pota- 

lOC-s, i.miuly, .'iihi.l piiLtil-]i-:if. The p- -)HJ ijlt lull 

ia about ll.iiljo. Hamilton, the capital, is 
situated on Bermuda, or Lung Island. The 
lawgwt luiih'jur is St. George's — a fine bay. 



THE BAHAMA ISLANDS, 



lish, in 1629; and in turn were occupied 
!>v Sp:i[ii(tPdc, hnernnneern, French, and 
Eu-li-'h. Bv the trcutv of Versailles, in 
17SS, they were finally ceded U> England. 



5. The Bahamas, a group of 600 is- 
lands north- west of Cuba and east 
Florida, between which and the Bahai 
Islands the Gulf Stream («« pape 74) flo' 
into the Atlantic. Their area, is 5,000 A. represeutat 
Square niiles. They are chiefly long and lished in the Mandl nil hundred years ago. 
□arrow, and formed of calcareous rock 7. Commerce, *o. — The chief exports 

6. History.— San Salvador, one. of the are salt, sponge, and fruit, which amount in 
islands, is supposed to be the famous spot value to about $200,000, The revenue and 
first reached by Columbus, on his great expenditure are $l.S0,OQ0. There are 50 
voyage of discovery. They were taken schools, and 3,00(1 pupils. The population 
possession of by the Spaniards, who re- is about 30,000. Many of the settlers, ill 
moved the inhabitants to Uispiuiiola and 1783, were United Empire Loyalists. The 
Cumana, to work the minea, and act aa pear! capital ia Nassau. New Providence — a well- 
divers. They were colonised by tbe Eng- built cily, defended by two forts. 



THE ISLAND OF 
8. Situation, fire— This moat import- Sea. Its general appearance is very bean- 
ant of the Groat Antilles, and the largest tit'ul. Its length ia 150 miles, width 50 
of Ihe British West India Island*, is 90 miles, and area MOO square miles, or 
miles south-west of Cuba, in the Caribbean 4,000,000 acres. The Blue Mountains, b 

ninny places 7,000 and 
8,000 feet high, tra- 
verse its entire length. 
It* vegetation ia exu- 
berant iiur.1 beautiful. 

9. History. — Ja- 
maica was discovered 
by Columbus, in 1494; 
(.-■.•Ionised by tlio 
Spaniards in 1B10 ; 
taken by the forces: 







3 

posti 



« I, 



uid Bahama Islands, and Hie island of Jamaica— their 



I 
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Charles II. In 1662, the island was divided tion was modified and adopted by the local 
parishes, ami a free tenure introduced. legislature. 
_ 676, repreBeutaltvegovermneiitwos bub- 10. Commerce, &c — Trade is eiten- 
pended; but, in 1780, restored and modified, sive. The chief exports are sugar, rum, mo- 
flu- Miiri.ons, or runaway slaves, obtained a lasses, indigir. cotton, coffee, pimento, ginger, 
grout in 1738, and built two towns on the arrow-root, logwood, mahogany and oilier 
north side of the island. In 1807, ihe im- fine woods, honey, bees-wai.aud cocoa-Duta. 
poriation of slaves was prohibited ; and in The nnuual value is about (5,000,000. -Tha 
1833, alavery was abolished by tie British revenue and expenditure arc £ 1,000,000. 
parliament, and apprenticeship instituted. There arc nearly 250 sehoolB, attended by 
This system was abolished by the local 1 4, 000 pupils. The population is 4H0.0W ; 
legislature, in 1838. In 1648, Turk's Is- 3,000 troops; and 18,000 militia. Spanish 
land and the Caieos were detached from Town is the capita), but Kingston is the 
the Bahamas and annexed to Jamaica, chief place of trade. Ocean steamers stop 
In JBfi2. and 1854, the present const! tu- here to obtain n supply of coal. (Seep. lOfl.) 
THE LEE W A ED ISLANDS. 
U. Position, &c. — This group consists Though mountainous and rugged, the val- 
of several islands, as follows: Antigua, leys are rich and fertile. Population, 23,000. 
Dominica, HontMrmt, Nevis; St. Christo- The chief towns are Roseau and St. Joseph, 
pher, Anguilla, the Virgin Islands, and 14, St, Christopher' a, or St. Kills, 
Barbuda, Tbey are south-east of Porto 20 miles long, by 6 wide. It is traversed 
Kit", and the most north easterly of the in the centre by a mountain ridge of vol- 
Weat India Isles. The capital is St. John's, eanie origin, in the middle of which rises 

12. Antigua, the principal island of Haunt HtMlf* 8,111 feet high. ThesceDeiy 
the group, contains 70,000 acres. It was is beautiful; the soil Hell and fertile; and 
named by Columbus, who discovered it in the climate dry and healthy. There are 
I4»3. after a church iu Seville. It was four rivers, and several salt ponds. Hurri- 
grauted totheEarlof Carlisle, byCharlesI. canes occur occasionally : a terrible one 
in 16*25 j was afterwards occupied by the nearly destroyed the island in 1772. Sugar 
French, but captured by the British, and and molasses are the enurf exports, Colum- 
dcclored a British colony, by the treaty of bus discovered the island in !493 : it was 
Breda, in 1666. The conk ia indented 'and then inhabited by Caribs. In 1625, the Eng- 
rngged. The ioUrioi b highly dtventfied, liflh and French simultaneously colonised the 
and the climate dry. The population is upper and lower portions. Contests and 
about 40,oO0. The chief towns are St, strife were the consequence. In 1783,itwaa 
Juim'p, I''al mouth, and Paxham. ceded to England. Basseterre is the capital. 

13. Dominica ia 29 miles long, by 16 Its population is 7,000, and that of the 
wide. Thoarea,isia,000acres. Itwasdis- island, 21,000, The island of Anguilla is 
covered by Columbus, in 1498 ; settled by a dependency. 

the French, about 1600; was occupied as 15. Montserrat, an oval-shaped island, 

neutral ground, in 1748 ; coded by France is 12 miles long, by 7 i miles broad, with an 

',o England, iu 1763 ; constitution granted area of 30,0110 acres. It was named Vy 

n 1764; seized again in 1178, but finally Columbus alter a mountain in Barcelona; 

restored iu 1133. It is of volcanic origin, colonised by Irish, from St. Obj-Utophar'B, 

and the highest of the lesser Antilles, in 1632; constitution granted in 1688 ; in- 
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of which Tortola ia (he chief. Tho others 
belong to Denmark and Spain. The ex- 
ports are : sugar, cotton, rum, indigo, ami 
mainder ia well cultivated. The population fruits, Ac The Maude were discovered liv 
' 8,000, and is chiefly colored. The chief Columbus, iu 14B4. They were visited 
inn is Plymouth. 
16. Nevis ib a single mountaii 



.]!;. .i 



St. Christophi 

? 20 miles square. It was colonised 

Thomas Warner, from St. Christo- 

ml628;_aud a constitution granted 



to it in lti«4. Population, K'.r.oO. 

17. The Vtigln Islands arc 

of 100 small isles, east of I'oi 

They occupy a space of about 100 



by Dutch buccaneers, in 1B48; afterwt 
annexed to the Leeward Islands, nud colo- 
nised by tile English, from Anguilla. The 
population is about 10,000. Tortola is " 
cap i till. 

le. Barbuda u-as first colonised from St. 
Christopher's, by Sir T. Warner. Its 
group is 75 square miles. It was granted t 
Rico. Codi-ington family, in 1684, and ia still 
held by them. The island is fertile, pro- 



THE WINDWAHB ISLANDS. 

19. Extent. — This group (also called visited by the Portuguese ; and by t 
the Carib bees) includes Barbadoes, St. Vin- English in loi)6. In 1825, Sir W. Courtenay 
eaut, Grenada, the Grenadines, sod Tobago, established a colony; nud Jamestown wan 
They were consolidated into oue govern- built in 1631, in honour of Kiug James I. 
Beat, iii 1S33, under a Qovernor-iu Chief, In 1635, Charles I. authorised the Earl of 
resident at Barbadoes. Carlisle to make laws for the island, with 

20. Barbadoes, the most easterly, and the consent of the free inhabitants. The 
the chief of the group, is 20 miles long, by first act of the Assembly was recorded in 
18 wide. Area, ltifi square miles. It ia 1646. Subsequently disputes took place 
nearly encircled by eoral reefs. The sur- between Lords Pembroke, Carlisle, Wil- 
faee is diversified am! [lieluresqiie. The loughby, Marlborough, and Kiuuoul, as to 
gMlaglM] fiiatiiiwii aw IntareBting. It is alleged olaims, in respect to the island, 
ri.-h in coul and other mineral, but has no whieii !i;ul h>'en intensively colonised du- 
pi'^eious metals. It is oue of the healthiest ring the civil war of the Commonwealth, 
islands In the Test Indian Archipelago. 22. The Government consists of a 
Bains fall in November and December. Gov e»nor-in- Chief over the entire group 
Hurricanes and violent thunder storms (at present the Hon. Francis Hiucks, of 
occur in Bummer. Of the 1011,470 acres Canada, tte pagf fl), an Executive Legis- 
wbieb. it contains, 100,000 are under eulti- lativc Council of Hi, and an Assembly of 
vatioQ— 10,000 wiili sugar-cane. Tho ex- 2-1 members, elected annually. 

ports consist of BU^.'ir. arrow -root, aloes, and 23. St. Vincent Island, discovered by 

cottou, nud are valued at $h. 000,000. The Columbus, on the festival of that aaint, is 

population la [80,000, BridgatOwS is its 100 miles west of Karbadocs. It is 17 

seat of government. It Ia a handsome and miles long, by IU wide. The area is 138 

well-built city. Codringtuu College is situ- square miles, "or 61,000 acres. A ridge of 



e Windward Islands; Barbadoes and St, 



I 
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is 8,00il feet high, willi a crater, three miles England, in 17C3; aud by England 1 

in circuit, and 5oO feet deep. Agreaternp- France, in 1783; retaken in 1794; agi 

tinn occurred in 1812. The valley a are fer- ceded to Franco Ijy tlie Treaty of Amio 

tile and beautiful. The cliniBto is humid, in 1803 ; again retaken in 1E04, and fin*' 

Exports: Snsar, rum. molasses, urrow-inot, ItU to England in 1.114. Tbe first leg. 

audootton. Value, f 1,500,000. Population, lnt.nre Via convened ill llfiS, and the « 

33.000. Capital. Kingstown. Af[er many li>- ilitntion confirmed in 1194, 
as] ■■■ ■[■,!■ '-[■'.. IbeMand KM wded to England, 25 Grenada, north-west of Tobago, is 

in IT (13, and received it constitution. Ite very beautiful oblong island, 24J tnilejluug, 

Erst legislative met in 1767. It was oceu- by 10 wide. Jte area is 76 square miles, 

pied by the French from 1779 to 1783, or 80,000 acres. Tbe interior, traversed 

whan it was restored to England. 120 by irregular volcanic mountains (some of 

islets, called the Grenadine?, are annexed tli.'rn S.m.H'i Fast btgtt), is rugged and pic- 

lo this jc"vemment turesijue. In the centre is a circular lake, 

24. Tobago, twenty-four miles north- 1,700 ft. above sen level, 2.} miles in circuit, 

east of Trinidad, is 32 miles long, by 12 and enclosed by high mountains. Streams 

wide. With an area, of W7 square miles, or are numerous. Chief e sports: Bugar, rum, 

62,084 acres, It is a mass of rocks, with molasses, aud cot'.ou. Value,? 6 00,(100. Pop- 

small picturesque valleys between ; well ulation, 3'J.Oi.Kt. Capita], St. George. Dis- 

watered, and Free IVoin hurricanes, though covered by Uoluiiibii*, in ! I'.'S , inhabited by 

unheallhv. Till lil|lili lltil I mpw. liwlll—iili. Caribs, who were exterminated by the 

and rum". Value, f.'MO.OOO. Population, French. Colonised by France in 1780; takeD 

10,000. Sc:irl.i"iM' if iln;i'ii|iii;il. The islaml by England in 1702, and ceded tu her in 

was discovered by Columbus, in 1498 ; col- 1763; received a constitution in 1786; re- 

onised by the Duteh. in 1877, who were ex- taken by France in 1778, but restored in 

pelled by tbe i'Yuuch ; ceded by Franco to 1783. 

THE ISLAND OP THISIDAD. 

26. Physical Featurea,— This, next to out salt water. Submarine volcanoes oc 

Jamaica, is tbe must important West In. cur on both sides of Ihe island. One dia- 

dian Island. It lies immediately off tbo charges petroleum ; the other bitumen, 
nor lb-coat coast of Venezuela, south of black as jet. accompanied by loud datona- 

Tobago, at tbe mouth of tee Ghdf of Paris, tinns. On tbo leeward side there is an as- 

and opposite the northern d.-bju-.div- oi Ibe p] ml turn, or pitch lake, I J mile in circuit, 

Orinoco river. It is oblong, with three and Su Ibci above the sea. It is hard at 

long angular projections. Length, E0 miles | the edge, but soft and bubbling in tbe 

breadth. 30; area, 1.703 square miles, or centre. The climate is cot unhealthy; 

LiBI6£G0 ileres. From the north it appears dews are copious. The soil is generally 

lile an immense ridge of rook*; from the fertile, and limber abundant. Exports: 

south, the panorama of hill, valley, snd Sugar, cocoa, enffee, cotton, molasses, rum, 

plain, covered with unlading verdure, is <fcc. Value, 4S,S0O,000. Population, 80,(100. 
magnificent. The mo in i tains, some 8,000 27. History.— Trinidad was discovered 

feet high, rtm east and west. The rivers ami lininid liv Columbus, in 1498, and was 

are large. In the south-west of the isbud visited by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1595. 

there are mud volcanoes, constantly bub- It belonged alternately to Spain and France; 

bliog, but never cwernWing. Some throw but, in 1707, it was tuken by Sir Ralph 

laid of the Island of Trinidad? What of 



K:,-. ..'.v.,;,. -Describe Tntnm and Hrenada. What Is si 
ts situation, physical feat urea, commerce, and history? 
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Abercromliie, and confirmed | (1 England by jeet to subsequent itvuliil.Titioii. Trinidad 
e of Amiens, in 1802. By Royal ia a Crown wlwij. and hae no legislative 



THE ISLAND OF SUNT LTJ0IA. 

28 Extent 4c— Tiiia island, 21 miles French and English. By the treaties of 

north by past of St. Vincent, and 20 miles Utrecht, in 1713, and of Aijt-ln-Oimpclle, 

Eoulh of Ihe French islam! i>f Martini que, in H-tij, jl waa dctrhired a neutral territory, 

is 27 miles long, by 14 wide, with an area By the treaty of Paris, in 17«3, and the 

of 270 square miloa, or 160.000 acre*. It peace of A mi on a, in 1S02, it was ceded to 

has ar rugged and mountainous surface : Fiance ; but was finally confirmed to Eng- 

many of the height* arc hatattfa in appear- land, by the treaty of Paris, ia 1815. The 

ance. Evidence of former volcanic action law a, except where subsequently modified, 

is abundant. The climate is insalubrious ; are the nncieut laws of France (antecedent 

and the existence of the "rat-tail." a ve- t'i Ihe cult: nf Napoleon 'i ; the customs of 

nomous serpent, euda tie-era life still mure. Paris; Ihe iprdi'nanees nf French liiujja ; the 

The foresta arc dense ; but the valleys are code Noire, of 1685, approved and signed 

fertile and well cultivated. Chief products fay Colbert; and the edict of 1636. The 

are sugar and cocoa. Population, 28,000. laws are called the "Code de Martinique," 

29. History, — The tfnglish eoh.ni-od A Supreme Ceimeil waa ealabliahed in 18S1 ; 

the island in 1031; but were expelled the hut, as St. Lucia is a Crown colony, there U 

next year. It waa held alternately by the no repreaentativo assembly. 

TIIE SOUTH AWEBICAN COLONIES : I. BRITISH OTJIAITA. 

4c— Guiana, situated on ahape, chiefly aoni en! , nnd of great height. 



the northeast coast of South At 
divided inhi three |enl.-; French, Dutch, and 
British. The last is the westerlv p-.i-tion. 
and is Siii i iiiil"*s long and 200 broad, with a 
coastline of 2B0 miles. The area is i . irt.OiiO 
square miles, ami includes the di.-tne':-. H" 
Demerara, Essequibo, and Beibice. 

31. PhysioalFeatuxea.— The Demerara 
coast, for ten miles inland. ia low and Bandy. 



Like Holland, it is banked to keep out the miles 



Ato.rn.ipu, an isolated granite rock, r 
UK0 feet above the sea. A column oi 
jfrniiile, Suft. Iiiirli, in the 1'neirainia range, 
resemble-; the deciiycl trunk of a tree. A 
pure white elay is found in Essequibo. 

33. Rivera, 4c.— The Essequibo is 
■lOo miles long, and 16 or 20 miles wide al 
its mouth ; the Demerara, 200 miles long 

1 'igahle for 100; the Berbice, BB0 



The first elevations 
behind them the land is undulating, with 
some striking eminences. The interior is 
traversed by chains nf lnuuritiiins. In the 
Faoaraima, the loftiest range, an elevation 
or 7.500 feet ia attained. The Sierra 

Ae;n:u chain is densely wooded. are two wet and I 

32. Geology . — tlrimile is the prevailing and fall, winter at 

geological formation. Some of the du- dry season the elin 

taehed masses of granite are of singular are violent thuttdi 



.vigable for 50 milea, and 



for small craft, 165 miles. Up this 
was ili. i:..v, ■!■.... 1 the splendid waterlily, tba 
Victoria licjin. The cascades in several 
of the rivers are grand and piutmesque: 
some of them fr^u o'>n l.n 1,600 feet high. 



Durin 
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pane*. Vegetation is luxuriant. Of the slavery was abolished, and the apprenlice- 

foresHrees.themirais the fiuest. Tho pine- ship system io ] SH8. The colony is go- 

B. marmalade, and oilier tropica] fruits verned by tiie ftomun-Dutch liiw of the 

nd. The chief exports are sugar, rum, United Provinces, as promulgated by the 

aoffiu, rod hardwood, valued nt ?5,0O0,iH)O. States General, in 1774. The guveinrneut 

35. History.— It is oot settled whether ix.w crisis (if u Governor and a "Court 

Col umbos, in H!)8, or Vasco Nunei.in 1504, of Policy" of ten member*— five official 

:red Guiana. It was colonised by persons anil fire noo-offioiit; tlie Infer 

the Dutch, in 1580; who, in 1021, advanced chosen by an electoral " College of Kie- 

their settlements to what is now British i;i-," wlio an- elio-en for- life by tbo rate- 

s held alternately by Hoi- payers. There is also a College of six Fi- 

hmd, France, and England. In 1181, it MneJaJ Bepretentatives, elected fot two 



s taken hv Sir George Rodney, but 
stored to theDutch in 18<H. It was again 
taken in 1803 ; and in 1814, confirmed to 
Great Britain. In 1831, the districts of 

lie r:ir:L, I'%>i:i]nib'.'. ami Berbice. were, 

united into one Colony. Ju August, 1831, 



This college mid the Coup t of Polie- 
form the cumbioed court, or General As- 
sembly of ill,- colony. The population is 
l.VV'OO. including ji.iliui aborigines. The 
chief towns are George Town (the capital), 
Amsterdam, Bcrbice, and Demorara. 



II. HONDTJKAS AND THE BAT ISLANDS. 



36. Honduras is east of Yucatan, in 
Central America. lis length is 170, and ila 
breadth 10O miles. Numerous fdudl lie 
along the const, which is swampy. The in- 
terior is wooded, and the foil in t!i« raHeyl 
fertile. Climate moist, but not nil favorable 
to vegetaliun, aad not unhealthy. The 
principal rivers are Belize, Rio Hondo 
Siboon. Sugar, cotton, coffee, indigo, 
hognny, cedar, dve-woods, and turtle are 
the. chief export?. "Value, *'2..'.(.«i,nr.n>. Capi- 
tal, Baliic, Belize, t>r Wuliz n Spanish C'i- 
ruption for Wallace,— the name of- a noted 
English pit Fiti.*, who frequented the principal 
river. The coasts were explored by the 
Spaniards, iu Has. In 1670, British occu- 



pation was recognised ; and also by the 
treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. Sir W. Burnaby 
introduced repi-e-cntative government, and 
other English forms, in 17(15. A coda of 
laws was drawn up in 1S09. The civil 
government now consists of n Suporiutend- 
ent, an Eieculive Council of nine members, 
Belize, Rio Hondo, and and the " Public Meeting,'' or Legislative 
Assembly, uf 21 members, — 17 elected, and 
four nominated by the Superintendent. 

37. The Bay Islands (in Honduras 
Bay) arc dependencies of Honduras, under 
a chief magistrate, appointed by the Su- 

[)'■! int.n'lciit. In 1852, they were, by 
utters patent, erected into a colony, under 
the name of the liuatiui "Bay Islands." 



III. TIIB FALKLAND ISLANDS AND PITCA1KS 8 ISLAND. 
38. The Falkland Islands are si- group of islands is very much indented 
tuated to the oust of Patagonia. They with bays, sounds, and harbours. One 
consist of two large and about 150 smaller divides East Falklaad nearly in two. 
islands, compii-im; an aggregate area uf Hh'ges of rocky bills prevail, between 
H,50(\000 acres. East Falkland is So miles which, in many places, arc found streams 
long, by 53 wide; and West Falkland, of stones. The climate, is equable sud 
80 miles long, by 40 broad. They ara salubrious. There are no trees ; but sweet- 
separated by a narrow sound. The whole scented flowers abound. Cattle, horses, 



111. ■ 






Describe, II. Honduras and the Bay Islands; 
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and vegetables are (he chief product". The Major Piteairn, on board of H. M. sloop 

islands War? discovered by Duns or Haw- "Swallow." It contains 2,000 acres. Its 

Mne, io 1682-1. In 1690, they were visited chief interest is derive.! from tlie history 

and named by Strong. In 1710. a French of the rem ark abU: eulony founded hereby 

HKtl touched M them, and named them John Adams, one of the mutineers of the 

Uh Malouines. They were alternately English ship " Bounty," and twenty-six 

held by France, Spain England, and the other persons, in 1790. The colony V" " 

Argentine Republic. In 1833, they were first visited, in 1814. In 1825, it had 

taken possession of by Engand. for the creased to lili persons. In 1838, Oi 

protection of the southern whale fishery, mander Elliott t.m»k possession in the ns 

Stanley ia the capital. of Her Majesty, rind drew up laws for the 

39. "Fltcalrn B Island, in the Pacific government of the islanders. In 1SS1, tho 

Ocean (24° south latitude, 180° west Ittgi- population was 180. Whalers visit it for 

tude), was discovered in 1767, by a son of provisions. The colony hna been removed. 

XXIII. BRITISH COLONIES IN ASIA. 
1. This Group includes British India, and the Islands of Ceylon, 
Hong Kong, and Lahuan, and the Stations at Aden and Isle of Perun. 

BRITISH INDIA. 

Area. — British India, continental east, Madras to the south, Bombay to the 

and insular, comprises an area of nearly west; tho northwest Provinces, and the 

1,000,000 square miles. It is divided into Malacca Straits settlements south of tho 

four — Malay peninsula. 

3. Classes of Territories, viz.: I. 6. The Supreme Government is 
Those governed directly through the East vested in the East India Government, re- 
Iiuiin Company ; II, Dependent Native presented by a Court of 18 Directors, and 
States; 111. 1 1 1 '. L > ' p ..' u J ■.■ n 1- iS j l 1 1 v e States uu- under '' 
der British protection ; and, IV. Stations. 

4. Hlndoatan belongs to the first class 
It is triangular in shape, and la bounded OI 
the north by the Himalayan Mountains; oi 

the east liyBonmili nod tin: liny of Bengal; 7. The Looal Government DMWMI 

on the south by the Indian Ocean; and on of a Governor General and Council of 11 

tho west by t!.: 1 Ai-uhlau Se.i, Mtl ooe.liistan, ijii:ihIjb !■-■*, with the Lieut. I.lui'emors of the 

and Affghnnishiu. Its area is nearly 1,500,- other four subordinate divisions. The Beat 

000 square miles : the British, 837,412 ; ot government is at Caleulta, io the Presi- 

Native, 6^7,910; French, 188; and the decoy of Bengal, and on the Hoogly. It 

Portuguese, 1,068. Its g rent rivers are the is a, ODD miles fn.in London. 

Indus and the Ganges, The Himalayan B. History.— Hiudostnn was, for 1,800 

Mountains, at the north arc, tho Inrgist io years, alternate!)' I ho sr.it. of Creek, Tartar, 

the world— some of the peats being 28,000 Mohammedan, and Mogul rule. At the 

feet above the level of the sea. latter end of the fifteenth century, it was 

5. The Political Divisions include colonised by the Portuguese ; and in the 
the three Presidencies, viz.: Bengal to the 17th, by the Dutch, French, and English. 
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In 1599, the British East India, or London, 10. Population, &0. — The pipulation 

Company, was formed ; received ite charter of the Ensl Indian is estimated ut nearly 

11 1600; and established its first factory at 200,000,000 (to., British Stales, 132,000,- 

Bantam, in 1B02. lt> charter was fre- 000; NatiTe, 803000,000 j Preach, 304,000; 

qnenlly renewed, and additional factories Portuguese, 314,tt0n), and chiefly constate 

established. In IMS, the island of lioia- ol Hindoos, Mohammedans, and about 



bay was ceded as dower, c 



.o Charles II. In 1898, Fort William mm 
erected, and the district around Calcutta 
purebred. Victorious wars have since 
added to these possessions, until Hriii/ii 
India hag new become a miglitv empire. In 
msive mutiny broke out among 
the Sepoys, or native soldiers. It hosr " 



marriage, 100,000 Europeans. The army numbers 



. and Iha navy, BO vessels, 
'J". mm li.iis. Hiiduiiniiisni is the prevailing 
religion of the Hindoos; but Cnrutunitj 

11. Cities. — Calcutta, in the Presidency 
of Bengal, ia the capital of British India. 



been subdued. It is now proposed In trans- The other chief cities are : Setampore and 

fer the ouverumeut of India to the Crown. Patna (Bengal). Benares Delhi, and .\-;rii, 

9. The Chief Exports arei indigo, in the oorih-west Provinces; Lueknow, in 

linseed, opium, e<>Unn, sugar, ail k, wool, Oudo ; Lahore, in (lie ['inijimb; lion i bay ; 

salt,coffee, [jc]ip.."i\ Jrtltpetre, mid rice. The flyrterbad, in Bcinde; Madras; and Siuga- 

Buuual value is about $127,600,000. pore, in the Malacca Straits settlements. 

THE 1SLAWD OF CEYLON. 

12. Physical Features, &o. — The is- divided into a nnmbar of petty kingdoms, 

hind is pi.Mi'jlinpi'il. iind is oil miles -nnth. it was finally red I to .me under the King 

enst of Hindustan, with which it ia almost of Kandy. In 1505, the Portuguese es- 

Connaeted by two islands, andn shoal enlleJ tahIisho.il trade, and ijecuiuu its protectors 

"Adain's Bridge." It is :!7i) miles long, by against the Arabian pirntea. The Porta- 

100 broad. Area, 24.6154 square niilea. The gueae ware expelled by the Dutch, who 



uurlln , '.iii!-(-is (lilt, bill picturesque at 
and east, where the interior is 

13. Produota, &o.— Tlie 
island is highly fertile, and 
produces coffee, cinnamon, 
and cocoa-nuts. The taliput, 
tamarind, bread-fruit, palm- 
trees, and Chinese pitcher 
plant also flourish. The ex 
ports amount to .$7,500,000. 

14. History and Go- 
v e r n m e n t.— Ceylon, an 
ci entry Taprobnne, is called 
by lie natives Siugliala, It 
was known to the Greek?; 
visited by trader* in the 6th, 
by Marco Polo in the lash, uru.l by 



lUiil 




expelled by the British. _ . 
IBIS, the Knndyans sought the interven- 
tion of the British to depose their tyranni- 
cal king. Tbia was done; and Ceylon ' 



wsis suppressed. Trial bv jury wn» in- 
tr.i-iiioi-.l in 1S11. The" Cingalese aud 
tti'iiuii! Dotch U.ws, unless when repugnant 
to ll.iii-li law, are still administered. The 
nment consists of a Governor, an 
itive Council of five, and a Legisla- 
tive Council of fourteen members. 

15. The Chief Towns are Colombo, 

the ccpitiil; Triueomnlcc, K3111.lv, Jaffna, and 

Point de G-alle. There are "sis districts. 

J. Mun- The population ol 1,500,000, is chiefly 




Originally Hindoos. 



physiuaj feature-, j 



Describe 




BRITISH COLONIES IN AUSTRALASIA. 



THE ISLAND OP LAB HAN. 
s north-vest and, by treaty 



16. This Island it 
of Burn co. In the Malay Archipelago. 
length is 10 and it* breadth 5 miles. It was u units ■ 
colonised by Sir James, or Rajah, Brooke; found in 

THE ISLAND OP HONG KONG, OB "BED HABBOUE." 

17. This Inland lies n quartet of a mile commercial virtue is very great. Victoria, 
off the Chiaese const, and 75 miles from the capital, is situated on a splendid bay 
Canton. Its leugth is 10 miles ; breadth, aud harbour of the same name. The po- 
li; urea, 27 sq'.mi'' milts. It, was ended, as pulali-m. ciiidly Chinese, increased from 

part indemnity, to Great Britain, in 1841-2, fi.nm), in 1S42, to 37, ( in 1*5;!. By the 

It is chiefly composed of lofty, barre ' 



ith the Sultan of Borneo, 
British colony in 18iU. 
as appointed governor. Con 
the island. 



m i 



i a British color 



n rocks; Chinese 



fraj 



int, i 









XXIV. THE BRITISH COLONIES IN AUSTRAL, OR 
SOUTHERN, ASIA- 
1- This Group includes the Proviocea in the great, island or conti- 
nent of Australia (or New Holland), Tasmania (or Van Diemun'a Land), 
and New Zealand. 

THE ISLAND OR CONTINENT OF AUSTRALIA, 
2. Slae and Physical Features.— is salubrious.. From the interior come ho 
Australia U 2,500 miles long, by 1,900 winds uud a fine dust, which iusinnuio 
broad. Its area of 3,000,000 square miles itself everywhere. Long droughts, and a 
is compact, ill- 1 cmst having few lai-^.:- in- h'ng i-ains. prevail. Mo-t of llic water i: 
dentations. The gulls sre; v':;v;»M;i;i:i absorbed in salt marshes and swamps, 
and Cambridge to the ooi'lh ; and Spencer When the raia falls, vegetation is rapid, 
and St Vincent to the south. The bays and pasture abundant, iii addition to the 
are: Morelon and Botany Bays, to tho pohlditlis, Australia is riith in iron, copper, 
east ; Port Philip to the south ; and Shark tin, coal, and other minerals. Next to gold. 
Bay to the west. The south anil east coasts wool an.i tallow art llici/hiefosporls, as A in- 
tra mountainous. The ranges are called tralia is a vast grazing country, and abounds 
the Wstfttangi, or Australian Alps, and in flocks and herds. The annual value o" 
are divided into the Liverpool and Blue the exports. 870,000,000. The animalsar 
Mountains, Ac. Torrens, a Salt Water of the marsupial (or opossum) tribe, of 
Lake, shaped like a horse-shoe, extends which there are forty kinds, from the great 
northwards from Spencer Gulf. The Mur- kangaroo Lo the kangaroo- rat. There are 
ray, at ihe southeast, with its tributaries no ruminating animals; and the oulv oarni- 
(the Darling, <fco ), 1,000 miles long, is the voroua land animal is the dill;. , 
only large river. Tfca Interim it tunposed dog. The phit»pu«, or duck-hilled otter; 
to be an immense plain, destitute of vcjju- flying fox and the lyre bird, are the nxo*' 
tation, With island hills here and there, lingular of the animal tribe. Reptile 

3. Climate and Products. — The are abundant The trees are also po- 

climate, although anomalous aud variable, ouliar: the principal a 

Bj 
Aust 



fJeseri Ou Australia— iu 
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wood, the gum-tree, the grans tree, myrtle, Cana.da have been established : and We«l 

or tea tree, and the yellow wood. eru Australia lin-* it single i mini Dated C 

4. The Political Divisions are New Oil. The population of the vu " 

South Wales, Victoria, (gold eolooica}, South vinces la about 735. 000. 
Australia, and Western Australia. In 5. The Chief Towns are Sydney, tbe 

New South Wales, South Australia, and Capital of New South Wales, It contains 

Victoria, constitutions similar to that of many fine public buildings and a population, 




of 90,000. Melbourne, the capital of Vie- 
toria, bid nut In IK ST, has a popuhil ii<:i <■!' 
300,000; Geelocg, 25,000; Ballanit, S»,!.HJU ; 
Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, 
BO.000. Perth is the capital of West Aus- 
tralia. A railroad will shortly OQDOeot M. ■!- 
bourne with Mount Alexander gold- ti eh Is. 

6. History, —Torres, a Spaniard, visited 
the north e id const in lfiiifi ; the Dutch did so 
about the same jicri>«l ; nuil Dam pier about 
1770. In 1770, Copt. Cook visited and 



eta. Now South Wales 
t station until 18-10. Io 
ion of the colonists de- 

Ensed Governor Bligh. A legislative 
onneil and trial by jury were established 
in IBM, Thi» council was made elective in 
1843. The iir-l sr>-iuulx>:it win launched 
and a college eetablishei] in 1831. Consti- 
tution* were granted in 1850. In 1851. u">hi 
was discovered by tljwiml Ihirgreaves; 
* u has poured ir 




named Bolany Bay. Ho took possession of and now the colonies gained by George II[, 
the coast in the name of George 111. Iu in 1770, bid tair to rival, iu wealth and 
1788, Capt. Phillips landed at Port Jack- prosperity, the American, lost in 1776. 



? Name the chief la 



7. Size, 
south of Vi. 
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TASMANIA, OR TAN DIRMAN 9 LAND. 

7. Size, *o.— Tbis island, 100 milea gator, diaeovered the island in 1642, and 

ith of Victoria, is heart-shaped, lis length ealli'd it Van Dicman. after the Dutch K,nt 
, a 188, and its breadth 165 miles. It has an Indian Governor. Copt, Cook viailediiin 
area of -JhOK' square miles. The north-east 1760. Dr. Baas circumnavigated it in 1197. 
and west shores are bold nndrnoky. At lha The first convict aettlenient, from New 
north nud south there are good harbours. The South Wales, was made in 1S08. These 
iiitoiiov i» Lii'iiuiiiihun!.- and rugged, and the stations were, in 1853. confined to Tasoian 
peaks numerous. Theecenery along Iheeonst I ' -■ i i i n - 1 l ' ; i mid Marin (aland. In 1854. the 
opposite iiri.iiii IsiiJiid is very fine, Thepriu- present constitution was granted; mid in 
cipal river- in-!.' i i„; Ta.tonr an,] stmt Denvent. lS.'ifi, the name ut Tasmania i„rnially given 
Several beautiful lakes are in the interior. to the colony, by the Queen. 

8. The Climate and Products. — 11. Norfolk Island ia 900 miles east 
Tin* elii:,.ite is eoldcr mid iieac Inuiiii! I.luui of Australia, and was until lately attached 
that of Australia; hut the natural products t'.< the gov eminent, of Tiismania. Its area, ia 
aud animals tire nearly the same. The ehi.f 9,0ii(> acres. It, is n heaiuiiul island ; and 
exports are wool, wheat, flour, gold-ore. and until 18.13, a penal colony for desperate 
timber: animal value, about $7,500,000. offenders. It wu cSwoTCnd by apt. Cook, 

9. The Government, ftc, are similar in 1114. Her Majesty hits been authorised 
to those of (.liiiiiiilii. The population is about to declare ir, a separate colony, and the in- 
Tl.dOO. Hobart Town is the capital, habitants of Bitcairu's Island are being 

10. History. — Toainan, a Duteh uavi' removed hither. [Seepage 115.) 

THE ISLANDS OF NEW ZEALAND, 
12. This Group is directly east of Tasmania, 
and consists of three principal and a number of , 
smaller islands : New Ulster, Monster and Lein- , 
stcr, Ac. The Icisgih tlnough 'heir centres is . 
1,200 miles; area, 105,115 eo.un.ro miles. They \' 
are mountainous and volcanic. The climate is ff 
humid and beautiful, and the soil fertile. Owing / 
to their geographical position. June is mid-w' 
aud January midsummer — the compass 

Kiuts to the south. The rivers are numei-uua, 
t noire of them are large. Ferns of almost 
every variety and size, and flax, grow luxuri- 
antly Tbo wingless bird is the only remarkable 
specimen uf the animal l;ingd,>m : fish are abun- 
dant. Copper, sulphur, iron, gold, &c, arc also 
found. The islands wore fir-t discovered by i 
Tasman inict'j. They were first settlediu 1"" ' 
and erected into an independent colony in 1 
Auckland, the cnpiial, Wellington, Kelson, 
Canterbury are the chief towns The population 
isnbout 150,000, of which 30,0110 are whites. The 
MaorieB, or natives, belong to the Malay family. > 

J Bw tt fo *. Dc apri ■ . I'hmcal foa , 

Describe the islands of New Zealand! What is said, of the wingless 
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XXV. THE COLONIES IN OR NEAR AFRICA. 

1. These Colonies include the Cape, Kaffraria, Natal, Sierra Leone, 
Gambia, Gold Coast, Mauritius, Seychelles, St. Helena, and Ascension. 



TEB CAPE 

2, The South African clonic: inelude, 
tlie Capo (if Good Hope, British Kaffraria, 
mill If nt &1. The most important is — 

3. The Cape Colony, which ia bounded 
on the S.B. and W. by the Atlantic and 
Indinu Oceana, and on tlie N.by th..- Orange. 
Elver bqi) tributaries. Tlie length is 5ii'» 
miles, ami its breadth 43d; area, 160,000 
square miles. II is divided into provinces and 



of 






f head lands, the priuc-im 
which is the celebrated Cape itself. The 
erior consists of a series of plains and moun- 
tain ranges, rising one "hove the other, until 
the continuous line of the Hnggeveld. Nieu- 
weveld and Winter Mountains is gained. On 
the other side of this range the country 
again recedes towards, the Orange Hirer. 
Olifant is the only uiher river of imports nee ; 
both full into the Atlantic. The climate is 
variable ; hot S.E. winds sometimes prevail. 
Tlicrc in little rain. 

4. Natural Products. — Wheat is ex. 
t.otisivety eidl-iratcd. Of the native pic 



d silve 



e I In: n 






brated. A thorny revelation, (aloes, .Vr.,; 
i_-ul I.jhI I In- bush, rir.-v:iil- iii the eastern part. 
The pork tree, yellow tree, Hottentot's bread, 
and in ii [iy rare linlnniciil plant- also n bound. 
The must important animals m i- ihc girnlFe, 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, linn, 
panther, hyena, buff.iln, antelope, springbok, 
il'-e. Snakes iiii..l iiiiinr reptiles are nl-i;ii.l;iiit. 
The chief exports are wool, skins, wine, 
iron, ostrich feathers, ie ■ v.ilue S'-M'OO.Oi.iu- 
5. Inhabitants.— The mild Huttontui* 
am] intelligent Kaffirs are the two great mi- 
' graes. These are divided intu 



ten or twelve different tribes. The populn- 
M..r!ii 'Ji i. i.i i. in, of which 7rj."i.iil are coloured -, 
the remainder are elderly Dutch and British. 
Cape Town (-jS.i.ii.'i-'j. tlie canitul, and Gra- 
ham's Town, are the principal places. 

6. History, — The Cape was discovered 
bv Diaz, a Portuguese, iullSli; not being 
aiile to il.iiilili; it. be called it. Cape Torment, 
or Tempest Cape. Tin' Portuguese king 
liii-i'vip,:: 1 ilmi it wnsan i:n |hOit.:iiit step gained 
toward.-. India, called it the Cape of Cood 
Hope Vn-iOD do Gnrnn at length uoubled 
it, in HB7. In 1620 the English took pos- 
sesion of. hot. did lull settle, it. Tlie Duicli 
colonised it In tern), and retained llic colony 
for 16fi Tears. In 17W5 the English took it, 
but restored it in 1802. In 1806 it was 
iiL r ain tiiki'o, and euiilii'incil In [he liritish in 
1B14. Wars with the native races hava 



the S.E, of the Cape Colony. Though now 

a separate colony, it wu.- ■■•■Ionised from the 
Cape, ami formed part of ihnr government 
until IBS-!. Kiiffraria is 250 miles long and 
Su wide; area, E0,O0Q square miles. Rain 
prevail- in tin.' winter mouths, as we pro- 
(-•■■e 1 north from the cape. The rivers run 
in deep beds owing to I In- i"! 1 rents ; of these 
the Kei is the largest. Maize, millet, and 
water-melons are the chief products. 

8. Natal lies to the N. of Kaffraria. It 
isSUf] miles long; area, l.s.in.iu square miles. 
The suit':-..'.- i- tmilulataio mid well watered. 
The climate is healthy and -nil fertile. It 
lens colonised from the Cape. The chief 
products are cotton, indigo, sugar, coffee, 
wheal, tobacco, &o. 
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THE MAUHlTItTS AND BETCffELT.ES ISLANDS. 
9. The Mauritius lies sort mile* east was captured by the French iu 1721, and by 
of Madagascar. It is 40 miles lone and 2S the British in 1310. The well knnwn 






of Madagascar. It is 40 miles long and 2.1 the British in 1910. The well known 

■wide; area, 700 square miles. Surrounded French tula nf " I'md and Virginia" is laid 

by coral reefs, the iiileiupr is rutfLted mid in llii- iihusii. Fori Lmsis ii tin; capital, 

iiiouu tni nous. The chief peaks are the Bra- and French the principal language. Its 

bant and Peter Butte. The plains lire fertile population Is about 170.000, 
and well watered, and tbe climate aalubri- 10. The Seychelles (Sa'-shel) are 30 

oiib ; but hurricanes prevail. The lining), islands idiieh lie s.v) miles directly north of 

mimosa, and other tropical plants are found Mauritius. They are divided iuto four 

in abundance. Chief exports : sugar, rice, groups ; area, 50,000 acres. Thoy were 

maize, mandioo, &•:. The island was dis- colonised by the French in 1743; taken by 

covered by the Portuguese in 1505 ; taken the British in 1764. and aiineied loMnuril ius 

possession of by the Dutch in 1598 and in 181 1. The population is 7,000. Mid,.!, the 

called after Prima Uauiaa at Nassau. It largest island, is 16 miles long by 4 broad. 
SIEERA LEONE, GAMBIA AND THE GOLD COAST SETTLEMENTS. 

11. Sierra Leone, a peninsula near The climate is healthy. The chief exports 
Liberia on the west coast of Africa, is 18 are wax, hides, ivory, rice, olc. ; value, $1,- 
mile* lung by 12 wide. Including the ad- 000,000. The population is 0,000, chiefly 
jneent islands, tbe area is 25.o(in square, free negroes. The lirsl settlements were 
miles. The interior is rocky; soil fertile, formed for trade and traffic in slaves; but« 
Chief prod nets : rice, maize, yams, plantains, in 1749 the British government indemnified 
cocoa, banana, pine apple, orange, Ac. The the owners ami MMbHshed a free colony, 
guinea -fuwl and guinea pig are natives. 13, The Gold Coast settlements in Up- 
Tbts colony was discovered by the I'ortu- per Guinea lie east of Sierra Leone, and 
gucse in 1163. It was made a froa colony its aWeJjtridjDgfbrtitindstations. They 
for Liberated slaves in 17B7, by tllarkson. have an area of 8,000 square miles. Tbe 
WdberlWce. mid Sharp, Several slaves soil is fertile. The colony was firsl settled 
were sent here from Nova Scotia, in 1792. by tbe Portuguese, in 1B10, who wore dia- 
The climate is unhealthy for F.uropeniu. jjossesscd by tbe Dutch, but confirmed 
Th.;p.>i>ulntiou is about 50,000. FrecTowu to England in 1672. The Danish kettle- 
is the capital. ments were BorotuDwd by Btigl&nd in 1850, 

12. The Oambla River settlements for 1.50,00 0. The chief stations are Cape 
N.W, from Sierra Leone, include (lie island Coast Castle (the enpital), where Hiss Lan- 
«f St. Mary aud several forts on the river, don, the poetess, died ; Axitn, and Acer*, 

ST. HELENA ATTD ASCENSION ISLANDS. 

14. The Illand of St, Helena is 1, ■■'!.> miles T.jwu is 1 1 if cajjitrd, 'I'll- islam! was fliscoierefl 

ivi.^1 Iri mi .MVn-a. in i,i is :n. miles |..ii--. Ik- ; ";,[■.■. l>y the Portuguese, 111 l,"*!!-', held by lln* Iiut.cti 

Ansi. .'.ii.ihiii aires. It Is in i 111 I .or t nut slO[i|iii.«- till lflSl : am! Ii.v the K'niilisli I];l-i. Imlia Ciim- 

ijI.hv III- vi-ssel* I 1 , :.i(ll t;.|i-ii]ji- 1" tin: i;.i:-t. II is iuiil.v n-.sn llml- lime in. til 1M1H, when it m 

of folenuie origin, and Is pyramidal in shape, surrendered. " I " I ■ - - | ■ ■ ■ ■ .- ■ i L ^ ? ? i .-, uliont 5,000. 

lis twits are lii-L-- iiiitf.us. Diana's Peak, ami 15. Anconeion Illand, SoVmitai north -.vet or 

Lutuid Lot's Win., ure the ehicf mountain tu]i.s. St,. i|..l.-u;i i> s ruil.s hmjs. liy ii wide. Area. ;ffi 

'I'i.r i.liiiul !ns w.nih-il ,t. chief ,il-iiMlv If s<|ii:ir<- miles. 1 1 win limeon-ml on Asc.'il~ien- 

beillK the jiliu f the first X;ii><-l"nirV r-sil'-.l'imn U:iy. 1-".IH. iin.l r::l.,,i |i..-:.- ;,-,,-., .,[ l,y Great 



.,, hiri.s,« 



1 1 is ..it volcanic origin ; and is 
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XXVI. BRITISH DEPENDENCIES IN EUROPE. 



1 

colonies, 



These Dependi 
" IhIb of Mi 

l.lie (.inliiiiLi'v 



islet*. United . 

aurface in mount* muus. with 
Products: wheat ind other Brail 

1 " :l ,: -iL'is:ili 




— , Jngland 

Site. Ship-liiiildiiiu: isa brunch f-riuilus- 1814. declared a tree ststo, under the pi 
of Steal Britain, that power oorupyin 
— «--*.»—*- •.- fortiiied iilace*. TheBovenimentoftlii 



1806-8; taken by 

by the treaty of ■*— *" 

--'-the. 






is'-iW.i"'"!.' The chief towns are, Corfu, . .. 

3. History. — Corfu, tin? uriiiri.l i oivni »-a» is in the hands of the Islanders, subject 
originally a Corinth inn colony; afterwards it be- pnttl of llM Brldftb Lord Midi l.voum 






THE ISLASD3 OP MAiTi 

Group lies in the Mediterranean Sea, interi 

he i*1imd el SLi-ilv iihil Africa. Malta ' — 
__ ....it. It is 17 miles loon, by it wide, ajjd 
has as area of i!W square miles. Eiccpt at the 

; !■ ■■ ■ ■ :■ ■ • '■■■■■ , ■ ■■ ■ ■!■ i ■■■ 

surface is rocky, «nli very little ?,,.ii ''otb.ii i< itxinJinn 

i.ii,- ■.;;'.ii,i'. 'II:.- Tim, u mum t, and oil 

atnntlmit. The Maltose eais abound 

.. in the M.rlili-n-aueari. it is: 

commercial dc|KU. It has line docks, and 

fortified. Its population is 1 H.iHlti. \ nlelt: 

capital. fiiiHi. ;i nii>" I :, h.i I. v. i.lc. is more Rcpresen: 



r..|,:,l,;i. r 



, AND CUMINO. 



throi 



History. — Malt- 
oh .St. Paul was 
l'li,..|iieiai,s.nuil 



minion I.I" ilM 

.1 Sicilians; and in 
tperor Charles V. to 



e Jerusalem luiipllts u: . . . 

swell mem until 17113, when ii «:is taken le. Xrjiwlf.ni 

is the Li bv Huirland in IN)", and ceded to her in ISM. 

_-, ... more lte|i!e.riiia:iv,.- L-vvernnJcnt was eMitblished in 

fertile The Giant's Twer is its chief object uf lii'.ut. The Governor, as 1'reiident, has two totes. 

{jIBSALTAB, HELIGOLASD, I9LB OF MAN, AND CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

. Gibraltar, called one of the Pillar 



.' V'avems'and 

. „ llt jce. The toiml on tin: 
western declivity, is a sinnle, spacious street, 
paved and linlited. It- is the chief cjitj-eput loi 
llritish cmnnicrie with adjoining States, and is 
liiuiou-ior jtsoi;var manufactories and sntugRli tig 



middle n 

pWciiMbu;. , ... 

_.il*elf. It is s» tulles It 

l.veenitniiillj-flantl. llsavoai: 
From Lho li'lh and Kith century 
dominion of Norway. In 121"*, 
— ill? o7 Scotia ' 



it fu the 



pain in tin: ir.lh e 



Holy Land, an island in 



L...J- I My l.i 



annal Islands lie chiefly off the 
. They are Jcr-i-.-, !."-n ■■■■;-. Aider - 

Sjur' Slli'k) lluuis.ir 1,,,-r j.iirl 
om of Nonnaudy, they were re- 



andsi the 
Islands, 




CONCLUSION. 



We have now finished our survey of the great colonial empire of 
Britain, eifending, as it does, from the mouth of the Mackenzie River, 
away in the far north, down through the British North American Pro- 
vinces, the West Indies, Honduras and British Guiana, to the Falkland 
Islands; thence, stretching from the rocky station at Aden, in Arabia, 
and Perim, in the Bed Sea, to the mighty territories of India and the 
Chinese island of Hong-Kong, in the far east. Again, skirting Africa, 
from the Seychelles and Mauritius, to Natal and Cape Colony, Ascension 
Island, St. Helena and the Gold Coast, &amhla and Sierra Leone, it 
plants its nag oil Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands, and passes on 
to the Channel Islands, near Britain, and Heligoland, in Northern Europe. 
To the statesman, the contemplation of so vast an empire acknow- 
ledging the sovereignty of the little islands of Britain, enjoying the poli- 
tical privileges conferred by their free institutions, the prestige of their 
traditional greatness, and the protection of their national flag, might well 
call forth the utterance of those beautiful and impressive words of the 
Honorable Daniel "Webster, to which he gave expression some years ago. 
Standing once on the summit of the famous citadel of Quebec, while 
the drums of the soldiers heat the morning reeeille, ho referred to the ter- 
riorial greatness and conquests of Great Britain as worthy of " a power 
which had dotted the surface of the whole globe with her possessions and 
military posts ; whose morning drum-beat, following the sun, and keeping 

I company with the hours, circled the earth with one continuous and un- 
broken strain of the martial airs of England !" 
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XXVII. CHRONOLOGICAL FACTS. 

CONNECTED WITH Till! HISTORY OP BRITISH AMKRJCa, Ac. 

Columbia discovers America, i ictoher 1 

Cabot di -covers the island of Newfoundland, June, 

Henry VII. grants u paten". I. r lie wtlrHrlhmffrt of Colonies in America 

Ni-wfudTiilliiiiii settled 

Jacques Cnrtier enters the St. l.uwrenre, visits Rocbelaga. and di-corrrs Canada. . 
Cape Proton discovered. ................... .............................. 

Jean Francois de Roberval appointed first French Viceroy of Canada 

Jacques Curlier visits Cnnui.-i -m fi-emid in u inmund to Roberval 

First English Act of Parliament relating to America iNeWnund land tileries) passed 
Death ut Roberval the first French Vicemv ni Canada, ou bis voyage from France 

Frobisber's expediiiou from England to Labrador 

French trade with Canada renewed 

Sir II. Gilbert takes po^ee- of Newfoundland, the tirst colon; in America, in 

the name of Queen Elieabeth ' 

Sir Waller Raleigh introduced •nmbine into England 

Virginia Dare, the Gist Eql'I »h eh' hi born in north America - 

Hm Mmpapar published >a England 

Marquis de hi Roehe, tbe Viceroy, authorised to taku possession of Canada 

Pierre ilu Guost De Moots reptiles u pulent of territory id America from W° to 

40° N. lat 

He wqdocaa and names the bay of Fuudy 

Quebec founded by Chnmplain 

Eiver Hudson discovered by (l.i.-y Hudson. 

First conte?t of France and !'i:H..i. i in America at Mount Desert, Penobeflot river 
Acadia named Nova Seotia m I grant*.) to 'jir William Alexander by James I . . . . 
Oniony nod trade of Quebec | Mad iu lli« bands of the Cum puny o( 100 aswwiatea 

Fii*l ploughing with oxen "i <.' :v1«H> . 

Quebec aaptured by Sir David K.Ttk 

Charles I., by the treaty of St Oei mains, cedes to Louis XIII. New France 

Jesuit College founded at Qnetwc 

FirBt bona brought into Canada and presented to Governor M. de M nntmu^cy .... 

Iroquois massacre of 400 persona a! St. lgnace 

Extermination of tbe Erica by the Iroqouie 

Conquest of Jamaica 

First autheuLic account of tbe Fall- of Niagara 

Francois de Laval, first Roman Catholic lli-l op of Quebec, Con-ei-rsted 

Qiioboe Seminary (Laval Lid easily; cubli-hed - 

Pontine'? capture of nine British foil* ■« the great lakes 

Translation of the Bible into Indian by tbe Rei. J. Eliot 

Hone! generally introduced into Canada 

French Wast Indian Colonies araotod to French W«*t India Company by Colbert.. 
M. de Tracy's expedition 7 ,; -' miles inland against tbe Indians 
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Peace with tliu Indians, and visit of Perrot. 1.200 miles west of Quebec 1687 

ltuviH^ie of Dual] pox among tlif Canadian Indiana 1670 

tortatA -id. mis-inn of the Indians to the French Kiog , 1671 

Hudson's Bav Cumpariv established 1878 

Forts FronteuM and Michilnnaekinae built 1672 

Discovery of the Mississippi by Jolli- tti and Father Marquette 1873 

Firat vessel launched on Luke Erie by l)e la Salle 1878 

Hotted* fort biult at Niagara by De la Sail* 1879 

Lniiisimii visit rd -nil I iiiiiu. d t.y Kathfi H.-onepio. 168! 

De laBarre's menace of and treaty with the Irvquois 1684 

]v [ii[):ii':l [.Hijjuhtlinu of Canada 17, nun in. ... 1686 

1 .»■_■ 1 1. -r vi] k-'-. .■i]ii.-i.liti"i> aguiust the NV* Ymk and Kn^lieh Colnniea 1687 

English treaty with the Lmqewu raoawad *iTih June, 1669 

li.K | il-.ii- liiiiisiioi'i.' ill Mnlit.li'm. 26 tli Julv 1689 

[Taaocaeaafa] attack nn Quebec bv Sir Wi;:iajn H.-ppi. 1690 

Death ot Frontenac at Quebec, aged 7e 1 698 

Peace concluded with the Indians by Ouvernnr DfiCalliere* 1699 

First, a*vl paper published io America - 1704 

Cilindiar taken by the British 1704 

Hemp and ilm :ir-t raised io Canada 1705 

Colonel Schuyler mill fin Indian Cliieis weot to England t» injure Queen Anna Io 

reduce Canada 1710 

BHwwBg discovered i» Canada by Father Lasitao 1716 

Acadia ceded to England and settled 1746 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, founded 1749 

New rjtylt adopted, and staves days^ined in llic caleudar of Great hritaio 1763 

'#i«Lt earthquake in Canada 1766 

Massacre of British soldiers at Fort William Hmry (Lake Story*) hv French Indian* 1767 

Cape Breton, Isle lloyal, St. John, and Fott Fruuleoac caplurud 1768 

First Assemldy in Nova Smt.ia . 1768 

CupluT'c of Q.ii.-liee l.y Wi.lfc, and Niagara by Sir William Johnson 1759 

Surrender of Montreal, Detroit, mid Kurt Mubihii i.-tniif to tbe English 1760 

Treaty of Fontaiucbleau, and cession of Oh i. a dm. Nma Scotia, Cape Breton, 4ft ... 1763 

Captain James Conk surveys the Gull ■■( St Lawrence 17 63 

J-'ii -i in.- '.vi ■:.['■-■■ poUidwd at Quebec, iir,t Juoe 1 764 

Maple Sugar first made in New England 1766 

.Sir Junius II n r rii y. lirst Ilriti-li I. i oven .•- ..f Canada 1765 

8bWPp iol igMod t" bj Oanadl and Nora Scutia 1766 

.Addj.-ss to tin- ('ai).nliaiis ask iug theft ■ ii.join io the Aniericuo Kefolnuon 1775 

Defeat of Montgomery and Aruuid befrrt Quebee . . . . .... i77 5 

American Declaration of Independence. . 1778 

Landing*! American Halted Empire Loyalists in Nova Scotia 17B3 

Removal of tin 1 lr<n|Ui>i< hid inns to Canaan. ...... ..... 1784 

English Criminal Law introduced into Oaliade 1784 

New lli'iii-unrk iii, ide ii separate proiiimo ..... 17 84 

Australia, colonised in 1786 

Site of Frederic! on selected bv Sir Ooy Csrletoo, f I^ofd Dorchester) 17 85 

Bar of Lower Canada organised 1786 
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First Session of the Ocneral Assemblr of ft. John, New Brunswick 

Botany Bay fiatnwil*d by Captain Cuok 

Division of Upper iiinl Lower Canada 

Colonel John Grayes Sinwoe, fiat Li^utuo»ot Omernor of Upper Canada 

First Upper fin- L Lover Canada I'arliaoieuts 

Upper C.iTiiiiln rliviili'il into Districts 

Trial by jury established in Upper Canada, loth October 

First f'rote-iiiut L'piscopnl Bishop of Quebec 

First Miirrinije Act of Upper Canada passed 

Slavery nbolnhed in Upper Canada 

Court of Queen's Bench established in ETppet Canada.... 

Upper Canada Law Soeietj incorporated 

£xLriidi(ii'U iifii iniinnU Iroin Cnuada to ulber British Gib. me- aalhcriaed 

Upper Canada divided into C, .unties 

Maltn t ike.n by the British 

English Criminal Law, as revised, introduced iuiu OjppM Canada. 4tb July 

Slavery abolish fd in Low** Canada 

Grammar tjefeoobi aatabliahed in Upper Cunaila 

First BteanUK in America; Fulton's, uc tbu Itiver Hudson 

First Steamer at Quebec - 

American declaration ol' war and ima*iou of Canada 

Detroit taken, and brittle of Q.neeusloo... 

Battle of Stonej Creek, 6th June 

York (Tonnito) ink™ by tin; Americana, ESlfa April 

Battle iif Chrysler's Kami, November, 

Battle of Niagara, ] '_it.li Dei/ember 

Oswejro Hint fort Ui:'ir^'e taken by tl. . i '.viidiaus . . . . . ... 

Treaty of Ghent between the United Slates aorl England, S4lh December 

Treaty of Pane, and French tight to NVwfoundland fisheries onnfirmed 

The Upper Camilla I'arliami'iit grunts i 4.nuutn erect a n»>nuincul to Sir lease Ur>x.'k 

Common Schools first established ill Upper Cnuaja. . 

Her Majesty the Queen, born 24th May 

U ii i form Provincial currency (5s. to the dollar) established 

Tit Ins abolished in Upper Canada (in 18*1) asnPute.1 (o 

Wetland Canal Company incorporate 1 

Patent Law introduced into Upper Canada 

First Roman Catholic Bisln.ip of (Kiiufnti-n) Upper Canada . . 

Bounty of |H0 to i noli pnp.'r-mill eauoBafaed in Upper Canada 

King's Qnllege, Frederieton, Sew Bronawick. flcurtered 

Construction of Rideau Canal authorised 

Toi-oiin. University chartered 

Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Coneregatioutdists, to., authorised to b»ld 

church property 

Naturalisation Laws of Upper Canada assented to 

Upper Canada College established 

McGill Ootlege (Medical Faculty), Montreal, established 

Ministers of vai i"iis r.-li^im:s persuasions authorised to -.olemniso metriinony .... 
Upper Canada Academy (Victoria College), Cobourg. established 
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First cholera at Quebec 

Canada Provincial Penitentiary established at Kiugttnu . . 

1 t".-i i iii [U: ;l t il .■ aurora tod ikwlin StW* i« America 

Standard irniUi for grain fixed in Upper Canada 

Kei^iopulis College at Kingston (".inlilMnil ... .... . 

Court of Cbaooaro e-tii.blish.---l la Upper Canada 

Agricultural Societies established in Upper Canada 

Accession of Queen Victoria. 2ulh June 

Great fire at St. John, New Brunawiok 

Canadian insurrection 

Lunatic Asylum established in Upper Canada 

First Fttrtnitint BofMepal Hi -I ■■ p -S Toronto 

Lord Durham's Report published 

Union of Upper and Lower Canada 

First Ciinard steamers to Halifax 

Univer-ity of Queen's College, Kingston, Upper Canada, established 

Upper Canada Ma^netioal Observatory efltabl«b«) 

I iiivi.Tsitv ,if Victoria College, Cobuurg, incorporated 

Ci-"nyr,-irn.ti.jrjal Tl logical IuMi'iil*. T"ronNi, .-.tab: i -bed 

Municipal system imruiluced in'.. Upper Canada 

Common Seliool svsicm revived .1. Upper and Lower Canada. 

Treat; of Washington. N.E. bounlaty settled 

tliej-nii treat}' and extradition 01 criminals with the United Slates agreed to . . 

Toronto University opened 

liisliop's College, Lenuoxvillc, L-.wu Canada, incorporated . . 

First General Assembly of Newfoundland , 

Km*' College. Tiin.rit.'., established 

United Presbyterian Divinity Hall established . 

ClMloato*l .Survey ( .f Canada authorised 

First Human Catholic Bishup of Toronto 

Q reat Fi re at Quebec 

BttnoU Htnal System of Upper ami Level Cauada established 

Normal School of Upper Canada established. . 

Journal of Eduejli.iu I'm- Vfga (-snada established 

St. .!,.-eph*s College. By town, established 

Post, Office management traosferied to Canada ......... 

Canada at tha [ndaatrla] BifciWrtoo, London 

University of Trinity OoUtm TbcDBto, established 

J.™ ml University, Quebec, chartered 

St. Michael 1 ! College. Toronto, MUbliabed. . 

l;e'.'ipti,eily Treaty with the United Stales 

Urnnd Trunk Railway 

t 'I iv L-v I it-servo Question settled 

First Kiiman Catholic Bishops of Hamilton and Londou, Upper Canada ...... 

Belleville Methodist BpUKOp&l s.-mmarv established 

Three Normal Schools ami Journal- uf Education established in Lower Canada. 

First Protestant Episcopal Bisln p of Huron. Upper Canada 

" iimal system of money adopted in Csr.ada, 1 at January 
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